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PREFACE 

To the First Edition. 

This work embodies the Sir William Meyer Lectures I was 
invited to deliver by the Madras University in October, 1941. The 
publication of the Lectures has been delayed by the conditions created 
by the War. 

As a teacher of Indian History, I have felt that a comprehensive 
work dealing with the life and times of India’s first historical emperor, 
and a picture of the civilization of India in that early period of the 
4th Century B.C. will satisfy a long-felt need. This work is meant 
to fill up a gap in our knowledge of Ancient India. 

The question of the extent to which the unique Sanskrit 
work, the ArthaSastra of Kautilya, may be treated as a source of 
Maurya history, has been amply answered in the pages of the book. 
I have utilised much material found in the Arthasastra^ which is not 
yet sufficiently known or noticed. I am indebted for its interpretation 
to the erudite -commentary known as written by the late 

T. Ganapati Sastri on the basis of the earlier Sanskrit commentaries by 
Bhaftasvami and Msdhavayajvan, and also a Malayalam commentary 
dheovered by him, which are of great value as preserving older tradi- 
tions. The work also embodies collation and comparison of evidence 
from diflferent sources, Classical Works, Sanskrit, Buddhist and Jain 
Texts, and the Inscriptions of Asoka* 

I have added to the work a. Table of Contents to serve as an 
Index of Subjects, besides an Index of Technical Terms, three 
Appendices, and a Plate of typical Maurya Coins. 

The system of transliteration adopted in the work will be 
understood from the following examples: Krishna, Lichchhavi, 
MahQvaiUSa, 


Lucknow University, 
January, 1943- 


Radha Kumud Mookirji. 
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CHAPTER I 


ORIGIN AND EARLY UFE 

Cb«cdragupta*t Achievements : His Historicity. Chandra- 
gupta Maux^a^j anks as one of Indk ls xieatesr nilrrs. There are 
many titles to his greatness which, in several respects, is found to 
be even unique. He fig ure s as tne fkst ‘histwicaP emperor of India 
in the sense that he is the earliest emperor in I ndian Histo^ whose 
historicity can be established ~on"nffie' sbTid ground of ascertained 
c hronq lo^ 

Earlier Emperors. India had seen many great kings and 
emperors before him like Mahapadma, Nanda, Ajata^atru,, or Bimbi^ara 
whose reign was enlivened by the moving personality of the great 
Buddha. And even before these wc read in the texts of earlier 
emperors with high-sounding titles acquired by conquests and formally 
conferred upon them with appropriate religious ceremonies announcing 
such achievements. Indeed, the tradition of such great kings and 
emperors goes back to the Vedas. The Rigceda tells of Sudas who 
had achieved his overlordship of Rigvedic India by his victory at 
the Battle of Ten Kings {Da^a-rajna^ [i?r. VIII. 33, 2, 5 ; 83, 8], 
representing about forty different Rigvedic peoples. 

Terms and Ceremonies of Imperialism. The conception of para- 
mount power and imperial sovereignty was so well established even in 
these early days that it expressed itself in appropriate technical terms, 
such as AdhirUja^ Rajadhirojay or Samrdt, liberally used in the Vedic 
texts. The Aiiareya Brahmana [ VIII. 15 ] even uses the more 
significant term, Ekaraf, and, together with the ^atapatha Brahmai^a 
[ XIII. 5, 4 ], enthuses over the ' world wide * conquests of the two 
Bharata kings, Dauhshanti and SatrSjita ^atanika, stating that the 
great deeds of Bharata neither men before or after him attainea, as 
the sky a man with his hands.” ^ These two texts also mention as 
many as twelve other such great kings. Even different ceremonies 
are described for different grades of kingship : the Qopatha Brahmana 
prescribes Rajasnya for the Raja, Vajapeya for the Samrat, 
A^vamedha for the Svarat, Puruahamedha for Virat, and Sarvamedha , 
for Sarvarafy while the Apastamba jSrauta SfUra [ XX. 1, i, ] reserves 
the A^mmedha only for a Sarva-bhauma sovereign. 

Importance of Chronology. Cbandragupta follows in the wake 
of this imperial tradition. But in his case the tradition becomes a 
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rcalit}’, and acquires historicity. The older kings are mere names 
and cannot be related definitely to space and time which alone can 
make them historical characters. In the case of Chandragupta, we 
are able for the first time in the long annals of ancient Indian kingship 
to locate him accurately in both time and space, and establish his 
history on the basis of chronology. In one sense, History is limited 
by Chronology, and what is history proper is chronological history, 
comprising an arrangement of facts in order of time. Chronology 
is not so essential to the history of thought or cultural history, 
made up, as it is, not of isolated and individual dated events, but of 
large movements of the spirit embracing a long interval of time, though 
even such cultural history must rest on and present a sequence in 
thought, what Max Muller has called ‘ the inner chronology of ideas.* 
But Chronology is essential to Biography. An individual cannot rank 
as a historical person unless his life and work are placed in time. 
The dates of Chandragupta’s life and reign may be worked out with 
considerable precision. 

Other Titles to Greatness. We may now examine his other 
titles to greatness. He is the first Indian king who established his 
rule over an extended India, an India greater than even British 
India. The boundaries of this Greater India lay far beyond the 
frontiers of modern India along the borders of Persia. Chandragupta 
is again the first of the Rulers of India to be able by his conquests 
to join up the valleys of the Indus and the land of the five rivers 
with the eastern valleys of the Ganges and the Jumna in one Empire 
that stretched from Aria (Herat) to Patalipuira. And he is also the 
first Indian King who followed up this political unification of Northern 
India by extending his conquests beyond the barriers of the Vindhyas 
so as to bring both North and South under the umbrella of one 
paramount sovereign. Earlier in his career, he was again the fiyst 
Indian leader who had to confront the distressing consequences of 
a European and foreign invasion of his country, the conditions of 
national depression and disorganisation to which it was exposed, and 
then to achieve the unique distinction of recovering his country’s 
freedom from the yoke of Greek rule. It may be recalled that 
Alexander’s invasion of India covered a period of about three years 
from May 327 B.C. to May 324 B.C., while it will be seen that 
Chandragupta was able to rid the country of all traces of Greek 
occupation by 323 B.C. Very few Rulers of India have to their 
credit the accomplishment of so much within the short time of his 
reign which, according to the PuranaSy embraced a period of only 24 
years. (To crown all, Chandragupta, as the founder of the imperial 
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Maurya dynasty, gives to India for the first trac a continuous history 
as well as a unified history, a history affecting India as a whole, 
^nd as a unit, in the place of merely histories involving on^y particular 
^peoples and regions of India. This imperial history thus inaugurated 
by Chandragupta could not long survive him.^ It soon lost itself 
in local annals. The political unity of India attained under the 
Maurya emperors was not maintained by their successors. One political 
authority no longer shaped her history. India was again split up 

into a multitude of smaller States and Kingdoms, each having its 
own history. 

Sources : Greek and Latin Worki . ' An advantage of Mauryan 
History lies in the abundance, authenticity, and variety of its sources. 
One of the greatest discoveries of Indian History (which we owe to 
Sir William Jones) is the correspondence of the Greek name Sandro- 
cottos or Androkottos to the Indian name Chandragupta [Asiatic 
Eesearchesy IV. p. ii]. This led to the consequential conclusion that 
Chandragupta w’as a contemporary of Alexander whom he had also 
personally interviewed. We get this fact from Plutarch who states : 
‘‘Androkottos himself, who was then but a youth, saw Alexander 
himself.** The result of this discovery has been a bountiful crop of 
evidence bearing on Chandragupta Maurya and his times, furnished 
by the historians of Alexander’s campaigns in India. Foreign sources 
thus throw a flood of light on what might have remained a most 
obscure chapter of Indian History,, though it was so glorious by its 
achievements. To these sources, Indian History is also indebted for 
what has been called ‘the sheet-anchor of its chronology,’ for the 
starting-point of Indian chronology is the date of Chandragupta*s 
accession to sovereignty. 

Of the companions of Alexander on his campaigns, three arc 
noted for their writings on India, viz., (i) Ncarchus, whom Alexander 
deputed to explore the coast between the Indus and the Persian 
Gulf; (2) Oncsicritus, who took part in the voyage of Nearchus 
and afterwards wrote a book about it and India ; and (3) Aristobulus, 
whom Alexander entrusted with certain commissions in India. 

The writings of these companions of Alexander were supple- 
mented in the third century B.C. by those of some European 
ambassadors who were sent by the Hellenistic kings to India. Of 
these, Megasthenes was unfortunately the only one who utilised his 
oppofluiiities properly and has left the fullest account of India 4 n 
classical literature. His account, however, is lost in the original and 
can be traced only in the citations of later writers among whom the 
fbUowing may be noted ; 
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1. ‘ Strabo, who lived c. 64 B.C.~ 19 A.D. and wrote an 
important geographical work, of which Book XV, Chapter I, deals 
with India : its geography, manners, and customs, on the basis of 
material drawn from the companions of Alexander and from 
Mcgasthcnes. 

2. Diodorus who lived up to 36 B.C. and wrote an account 
of India taken from Mcgasthenes. 

3. Pliny the Elder, the author of History ^ an encyclo- 

paedic work published about 75 A.D. and giving notices of India 
drawn from the Greek books and also recent reports of merchants. 

4. Arrian who livec\ between c 130 A.D. and at least 172 A.D. 
and wrote the best account of Alexander’s expedition (Anabasis) 
and a tract on India, its geography, manners, and customs, drawn 
from Nearchus, Mcgasthenes, and Eratosthenes, the geographer 
(276-195 B C.). 

5. Plutarch, c 45—125 A.D., whose Lives includes a Life of 
Alexander in its chapters 57-67 and deals with India. . 

6. Justin who lived in the second century A.D. and composed 
an Epitome^ of which Book XII gives an account of Alexander’s 
campaigns in India. 

Indian Works. Besides these Latin and Greek sources, there 
arc also Brahminical, Buddhist, and Jain sources throwing light on 
Chandraguptt’s life and times. The Brahminical sources include the 
Pur&naSy aOc ArthaSastra of Kautilya, the Mudraralcshasa of 
Vi^akhadatta, and partly works like the Kathdsaritsagara of Somadeva 
or Brihatkathdrnanjari of Kshemendra. The Buddhist authorities 
arc mainly Dtpavarfisa, Mahavarnsay the Mahdvamsa Tikdy and 
Mahabodhivamsa, The Jain authorities are mainly Kalpasutra of 
Bhadrabahu and Paridishfaparvan of Hemachandra. Other minor 
sources, texts, inscriptions, or coins, will be indicated in the course 
of the narrative. 

Age of Arthamsira. Of the above authorities, there is a 
controversy regarding the Ariha^aatra as a document of Maurya 
history. Professor F. W. Thomas holds the view [Cambridge History 
of IndiUy I. p. 467] that the date of the work '^clearly falls within or 
near the Maurya period.” This was the view taken earlier by scholars 
like the late Dr. Vincent A. Smith in his Early History of India, 
Dr. H. Jacobi, and Dr. K. P. Jayaswal. This view is followed in 
this work. It will be seen from the contents and details of the work 
that, whatever might be the time of its composition in its present 
form, it is a picture of early conditfons applicable to Mauryan India. 
As F. W. Thomas further points out [lb. p. 474] : ^‘Concerning the 
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condition and organisation of the vast Maurya empire, the Greeks 
have provided us with a considerable body of valuable information : 
and, as the Arthamstra furnishes the means .of describing the complete 
polity existing at the time, its land system, its fiscal system, its law, 
its social system, with some view of literature and religion, we shall 
not forego the opportunity, so rare in Indian history— we must wait 
for the time of Akbar and the Ain4-Akbari— of dwelling a little on 
the picture.”^ 

Origin. The lineage of Chandragupta is a subject of contro- 
versy. One view holds him to be of high birth, a true-born 
Kshatriya eminently worthy of royalty, while the other view slanders 
him as a man of base birth, a ^ndra, not eligible for kingship. We 
shall have to decide this cor troversy by a consideration of all the 
evidence adduced on both sides. 

Extracts from Classical Works. We shall first consider the 
evidence of foreign authorities on account of its double advantage. 
Firstly, it is earliest in time, and nearest to the time of Chandragupta, 
and, secondly, it is based on contemporary Indian reports, the current 
stories and traditions on the subject gathered by some of the Greek 
historians at first hand. 

The following extracts are made from the classical sources as 
being relevant to the issue : 

(1) From Curtius (of first century A.D.) : Porus (the Indian 
king who was defeated by Alexander in chc battle of Hydaspes and 
the greatest personality of the times in that region) reported to 
Alexander ‘^that the present king (the Nanda king who was later to be 
supplanted by Chandragupta Maurya) was not merely a man originally 
af no distinction, but even of the very meanest condition. His 
father was in fact a barber” who stealthily became the queen’s 
paramour and encompassed the assassination of the king by treachery. 
''Then, under the pretence of acting as guardian to the royal children, 
he usurped the supreme authority, and having put the young princes 
to death begot the present king who was detested and held cheap by 
his subjects.” 

(2) From Diodorus : Porus informed Alexander '^that the king 
of the Gangaridai (the Nanda king) was a man of quite worthless 
character and held in no respect, as he was thought to be the son of 
a barber.” 

(3) From Plutarch ; Androk^tos ( Chandragupta ) himself, 
who was then but a youth, saw Alexander himself and afterwards used 
to declare that Alexander could easily have taken possession of the 
whole country (of ‘ the Gangaridai and the Prasii’ under the Nanda 
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king), since the king was hated and despised by his subjects for the 
wickedness of his disposition and the meanness of his origin.” 

( 4 ) From Justin (writing, as we have seen, in the second century 
A.D. on the basis of a Greek work of first century B.C.) ; India, 
after Alexander's death, as if the yoke of servitude had been shaken 
off its neck, had put his prefects to death. Sandrocottus (Chandra- 
gupta) was the leader who achieved its freedom. He was born in 
humble life but was prompted to aspire to royalty by an omen. By 
his insolent behaviour he had offended Nandrus* and was ordered to 
be put to death when he sought safety by a speedy flight.” 

Base Origin of Nandas. It will be seen from these passages 
that none of them contains any reference to Chandragupta’s lineage 
except the passage from Justin. Justin’s statement only points out 
that Chandragupta was of lowly and not low or base birth, that he was 
a mere commoner who had no royal blood in him but 'who was 
‘ aspiring for royalty.’ The other passages cited indicate why 
Chandragupta was aspiring after royalty. They are full of aspersions 
on the character of the then reigning Indian king who was a man of 
disreputable origin, the illegitimate offspring of a barber, detested 
and held cheap by his subjects.” We are further told by Plutarch 
that it was Chandragupta himself who had reported to Alexander the 
** meanness” of Nanda king’s origin. Docs not this statement itself 
definitely demonstrate that Chandragupta himself was of no mean 
origin ? Ancestral meanness” will then be also his by descent. 
Thus Chandragupta by his own statement frees himself from any taint 
of relationship to a disreputable royalty as well as any mean origin for 
himself. The passages cited above only show how the political 
conditions of the times were paving Chandragupta’s way to royalty 
after which he was thus naturally ‘‘ aspiring.” 

Thus the evidence of foreign sources based upon the reports of 
the Indians of the day and the stories then current in the country 
does not at all contain any insinuations as to the sopposed base birth or 
disreputable origin of Chandragupta. On the contrary, that evidence 
imputes it to the then reigning Indian king of ^ Eastern’ India and 
describes the consequent weakness of his position, inviting his over- 
throw. At first, Chandragupta thought that Alexander might easily 
displace him, considering how he lacked the best defence and protec- 
tion that a king could have, the Jovr of his people. For the people’s 

1. *• Nandrum has b#en here substituted for the ooxninhn reading AUxandrum 
which Qutschmid hat shown to be an error** [MeCriodle*! of India hy 

AUxand^r, p. 327]. . 
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feelings were outraged by the usurpation of sovereignty by a man of 
low origin, the son of a barber, and Sudra, and a murderer to boot of 
the last lawful sovereign, and a man of an equally low character 
possessed of an inherently wicked disposition/* When Chandra- 
gupta found that Alexander was out of the way and unable to carry 
further his conquests and exploit in any way the political situation 
prevailing in Nanda’s empire, he himself thought of undertaking that 
task and was inspired by ^aspiration after royalty,* as stated by 
Justin. But how could he undertake that mission if he was himself 
not free of the taint which made Nanda so unpopular ? If be 
had to seek the support of the people in ridding the country of its 
despicable usurper, and count on their moral opinion outraged by 
Nanda’s disreputable origin and doings, he could not hope to do 
so without having a clean record of lineage for himself. One who 
was making political capital out of the base birth of his rival could 
not himself be base-born Justin also makes Chandragupta free of 
any trace of royal or even aristocratic blood, . far less of any con- 
nexion, remote or illegitimate, with the Nanda kings, which some 
later Sanskrit traditions seek to ascribe to him. He was not out 
to oust the Nanda king as any jealous kinsman of his. He was out 
only to free his countrv from the dearly despised domination of 
the Nanda king, as an instrument of his people’s will, as he had 
already freed the country from the yoke of foreign rule. 

If, then, the trustworthy foreign histories based on Indian 
evidence collected at first hand are innocent of all uncomplimentary 
references to Chandragupta's lineage, who first started the story of 
his disreputable origin ? A careful analysis of all available evidence 
will show that the source of this story is rather out of the way 
and not quite authentic. 

We shall now examine all the Indian texts on the subject, 
Brahminical, Buddhist, and Jain, 

Evidence of ^Purarit^as^ The principal Brahminical text is 
that of the Pur anas. It will be seen that the Pur arias are more con- 
cerned with the origin of the Nanda kings than that of Chandra- 
gupta. They are very much concerned at the ending of Kshatriya rule 
in the country and its displacement by a ^udra rule under the 
Nandas whom they openly brand as adharmikas^ ‘immoral people.* 
The founder of the Nanda dynasty is described as the ‘offspring of 
a Sudra woman* {tudragarhhvdhhavaki) and a ‘MahUpadmapati,* ‘ex- 
ceedingly avaricious,* as translated by H.H. Wilson. According to 
the commentator, the term Mahapadma may mean limitless army 
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of limitless wealth amounting to ioo,ooc millions [Wilson’s Vishff^u 
PurU'n.a^ p. 184.1. 

The Purdnas tell us that the previous Si^unaga kings were 
Kshatriyas {Kshatra-handhavaJi), They were followed by the nine 
Nandas, Mahapadma Nanda and his eight sons, Mahapadma be- 
came ^a second Para^urama/ as ^thc exterminator of the entire 
Kshatriya race’ (sarvakshalruntakaJi)y ^onc who uprooted all Kshatriyas 
{sarvakshatranuddhritya)y ‘the destroyer of Kshatriya’s {Kshatra^ 
vina^akrit)i and established himself as ‘the sole sovereign of the 
realm* (eka^rdt) placed ‘under the umbrella of one authority (eibo- 
chchhatram) which no one could challenge’ (anidlaiighila-^dsmaV). 
Then the Puranas state that this race of “irreligious” kings “will be 
uprooted by a certain Dvija,” “the Brahmana Kautilya,” and that 
“Kautilya/’ will anoint Chandragupta as the sovereign of the realm'* 
{rdjye-ahhishthshyati). 

They know only of Nanda’a base origin. These passages 
from the Purdnas tell their own tale in no equivocal terms. They 
clearly point to the following propositions : (i) that the Nanda 

kings were base-born, and had inaugurated unrighteous and unlawful 
^Udra rule which the ^astras do not approve ; (2) that it remained 
for a militant Brahman, the redoubtable Kautilya, as the custodian 
and upholder of Dharmay to rid the country of its usurpation 
by ^adra rulers and restore it to the lawful rule of the Kshatriyasj 
and (3) that, after accomplishing this mission of his life by ‘uprooting* 
the race of Nandas, Kautilya chose Chandragupta for the throne 
to which he was consecrated by the performance of the ceremony 
of abhisheha or anointment prescribed for royalty. The formal anoint- 
ment of Chandragupta to sovereignty by an orthodox Brahman of 
unbending strictness, a master of the I^Ustrasy and an uncompro- 
mising champion of Dho^rmay like Kautilya, is^a proof positive 
that* the man of his choice must have been one of noble lineage, 
a Kshatriya who was eligible for kingship. 

The ArthaMstra bears the same evidence. It is interesting to 
note that the Arfhadastra of Kautilya itself renders explicit the meaning 
and implications of these passages from the Puranas, At the end 
of the work occurs a passage which states that “the Artha^astra 
has been compiled by one who forcibly {amarsherj^a) and quickly 
{aiu) achieved the liberation of the mother-country, of its culture 
and learnil^g (^Ss/ra), its military power (iastra) frcMH the grip of 
the Nanda Rings.” This passage shows that Kautil^w considered it 
to be an urgent and imperative religious duty to eiettirpate, as soon 
as possible, and by violent means, the unlawful rule of $ndra kings 
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who could not be trusted with the spiritual and cultural, nor even 
the military, interests of the country. The social order and system 
for which Kautilya stands is known as V arnMramadharma which 
rules out royalty for the Sudra and reserves it to the Kshatriya 
whose occupations arc prescribed to be the ‘ pursuit of arms * 
{jSasttmjiva), and ‘protection of living beings*, t.e., military* and 
administrative functions. The Kshatriya king is to function as the 
Dania or the Executive to uphold and enforce Dharma at the 
ultimate Sovereign, the rule of Law. It is thus quite absurd to 
suppose that Kautilya who was out to rescue this Dharma or system 
from the outrage inflicted upon it by a Sudra sovereignty could 
have chosen as his agent in the fulnlment of his sacred mission 
a person of the same disqualification. He could not consecrate to 
sovereignty one ^ndra in place of another To add to this, we 
have Kautilya’s own opinion as to the merits of a king who is high- 
born (abhijdta) and one who is lowborn {nnahhijnta), Kautilya 
prefers a high-born king, even though he is weak and powerless 
(durbalam), to a king of low birth but of great power (balavan). His 
argument is that the people (prakritayab) of their own accord wel- 
come a prince of noble lineage (smtjam upanamanti) and arc pre- 
pared to follow him (anuvartate) out of their natural regard for 
the greatness that springs from birth {jutyaih kulotpannam) and 
character ( aidvanjaprakritih aisvaryarhnta). On the contrary, the 
people arc naturally averse to a base-born prince whose intrigues 
{upajelpam) they arc not prepared to support {visamvadayanti^ va 
anuvarHnte ). For, as the saying is: ‘ Love is kindled by Virtue * 
(anurage 8ilrvagin)yam) [Ariha^Cistra VIIL 2 ]. This reads like the 
self-defence of Kautilya in preferring a humble prince like 
Chandragupta, a true-born Kshatri 5 ^a, to the ^udra king Nanda, with 
all his power and pelf. 

The term ‘Maurya* The theory of ihe base birth of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya was first suggested by the derivation which a commen- 
tator was at pains to find for the epithet Maurya as applied to 
Chandragupta by the Purdtjtas, The commentator on the Purdii^a 
text takes Maurya to be the son of Mura who was one of the wives of 
king Nanda [C}Hmdrag%ipiaih Nandafyaiva patnyanhuasya Mura- 
§a9hjHasya puirath Maurtjanarh prathamam\» Heavens save us from 
commentators who supplement texts by facts of their own creation ! ^ 
The commentator here makes the astounding statement that Chandra- 
gupta was a son of the Nanda king against the silence of all the 
PurdT^as on the subject. Such a fact completely militates against 
the context of the references which the PurUtias make to Chandragupta, 
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as already indicated. It may be noted that if there is any sort of 
connexion between a preceding and succeeding dynasty, the PutHijob 
as a rule do not omit to mention it. For instance, in the case of 
the ^ai^unsga dynasty which was succeeded by that of the Nandas, 
it has been clearly stated that of the ten Siaiiunaga kings, the ninth 
was Nandivardhana, and the tenth was his son named, Mabanandin, 
and that, *'as son of Mabanandin by a Sudra woman will be born 
a king, Mabapadma (Nanda), who will exterminate all Kshatriyas. 
Thereafter, kings will be of iSudra origin.*’ If this history had 
repeated itself in the case of the Mauryas, and if the first Maurya 
king were also related to the preceding Nanda king in the same way 
as the Nanda king was related to the preceding SaiSunaga king that 
history could not have been omitted by the Purana^. It is nothing 
but a pure and simple invention of the commentator to explain 
grammatically the formation Maurya from Mura. But he is as 
innocent of grammar as of any concern for truth. It is impossible to 
derive by any grammar Maurya as a direct formation from Mura. 
The derivative from if itra. is Maureya. The term Maurya can be 
derived only from the masculine Mura which is mentioned as the name 
of a gotra in a OavLaplfha to Paoini’s Suira [IV. 1,151]. It is 
strange that the derivation of xhe term has not been traced by this 
track. The commentator was more interested in finding a mother 
than in grammar 1 The only redeeming feature of the commentator 
is that not merely is he innocent of grammar and history : he is also 
innocent of any libel agiinst Chandragupca. For he has not stated 
that Mura, the supposed mother of Chandragupta, was a ^udra woman 
or a courtesan of the Nanda king. He is severely silent about her 
caste, while he describes Mura as a lawfully wedded wife of the king. 
Thus even this commentator of the Purarita cannot be held responsible 
for the theory of Chandragupta’s low origin. 

The (Question is : On whom are we to father this slanderous 
story ? 

Evidence of ^Mudrarai thasa*: the terms and ^Kula* 

hina.^ It is generally supposed that the true source of Ae story 
is the Mudrarakahasat of which the relevant passages may be now 
critically examined. It wo d appear that the whole story rests upon 
the meaning of the two words, V rishala and Kula-Jiina^ applied in 
^ the drama to Chandragupta, The words should not be torn from 
their contexts and interprete independently. The term Vfiahala 
has been applied to ChandraguHa at several pi ices in the drama and 
is taken in its ordinary sense to mean * Ue son of a Sudra,’ It is, 
however, to be noted that the term may bear another meaning as one 
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of coirplimcnt instead of opprobrium. A passage in the drama itself 
[HI. 1 81 uses the term Yfishalazt a term of honour to mean ^pne 
who IS a vri^la among kings, the best of kings.* In several other 
places, the term is used as one of endearment by Chapakya 
for his favourite pupil and almost as his personal nickname. 
It is left only to the enemies of Chandragupta to use it as a term 
of abuse against him [VI. 6], and that al&o by way of a pun on 
what is taken to be his nickname. Thus the derogatory meaning of 
the term is not at all established in the drama. A similar 

meaning is sought to be found in the other term Kvla-hina as applied 
to Chandragupta [II. 17] and pointing undoubtedly to his ^inferior 
lineage.* But the context in which the term is used only shows that 
it should mean lowly, and not low or degraded lineage, and does not 
cast any slur on it. It practically indicates what lustin has stated, 
viz., ^that he was born in humble life.* It really means that 
Chandragupta was born of a hina or ‘humble*, kuh or ‘family,* as 
contrasted vAth the Nandas described as ^pratjiita-kulojali,* *of illustri- 
ous lineage,* or of high birth* [uchchairavljanam (VI. 6)]. The 
point emphasised against Chandragupta by his enemies in the drama 
is that he is a mere upstart, of a family unknown to name and fame 
(aprathita-kvla), having no trace of any aristocratic or royal blood 
in him, and, as such, utterly unworthy of the throne which was 
adorned by the Nandas of noble lineage. This is undoing the Puraif,a9 
with vengeance. While the Purarj^as represent the Nanda as Sadia 
kings of odious origin, the tables arc completely turned by the 
MudrQrakfihasa which gives to ihe Nanoas a proud pedigree and 
reserves to Chandragupta all the opprobrium attaching to a mere 
commoner, and an upstart of unknown family of indifferent status. 
But dramatic partisanship and prejudice cannot be taken as sober 
history, nor should a drama separated by an interval of about eight 
centuries from the time of Chandragupta prevail against * the Pur^nas 
as a historical source. 

Evidence of the Commentator. But though the MudrarSLkaKaia 
cannot thus be invoked in support of any calumny against Chandra- 
gupta, there is no escape for him from the clutches of its commentator 
who definitely fastens it on him. DhuQdhiraja, a commentator on 
Mudrarakaham, of the eighteenth -century, is responsible for some new 
history. In the Vvodghma of his commentary, he introduces Sarvartbas 
siddhi as the father of two sets of sons by two wives, viz., (i) the nine 
Nandas by his wife Sunandl and (2) Maurya by bis junior wife 
flamed Mura. It was left to I%UQdhiraia to make the discovery for 
the first time in the long history of these Chatidraffipta tradkioiis 
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that the woman Mura was a V nshalatmaja^ the daughter of a Vrishala 
or $udra. Dhuodhiraja stands' alone in this statement which may 
be ta&en for what it is worth. It is also implied that Sarvartha* 
siddhi was of high caste along with his nine sons, the Naudas, born 
of bis Kshatriya wife, Sunanda. According to Dhuodhiraja, Chandra- 
gupta was a son of Maurya who was entrusted with the command of 
bis army by his father Sarvarthasiddhi in preference to his Nanda 
sons, whereupon the Nandas contrived the murder of Maurya and all 
bis sons except Chaiidragupta who escaped. This united Chandragupta 
with ChSoakya in a common hostility to the Nandas. 

Other points in M iidrnrakskasa. A few other points are revealed 
in the Mudrarakshasa on the subject. It may be noted that the 
attitude of the drama towards Chandragupta is not always consistent 
or constant. It shows an anxiety at times not to point the finger 
of scorn at him as Vri'^kala but to hail him as a prince, a scion of the 
Nanda house, a Nandanimjay a Maurya-putra [II. 6 ], and the same 
note is strucl by Rakshasa, the faithful follower and minister of Nanda, 
in describing himself as Chandragupta’s piiripiryayagata^ i. c., as the 
holder of the hereditary office of minister of his family. He also 
mentions Chandragupta as his svamiputray his master’s son. It may 
be noted that the drama describes Chandragupta as a Maurya-putra 
and not as a Nanda-putra, Yet he is called *a scion of the Nanda 
house,* because he is son of Maurya who was a son of Sarvarthasiddhi, 
the father of nine Nandas, and of Nanda ancestry himself. This 
old king was called a Nanda. He is seen in the drama to have fled 
from Pa laliputra to the forest at the suggestion of Rakshasa, as all 
his sons, the nine Nandas, were killed one after another by Cha^akya 
and Chandragupta. And yet Chandragupta could not be called a 
parricide, because he is not called Nanda putra : the son of any of 
the nine Nandas. The other description of him as a Maurya’-putra 
saves him from that heinous crime [See C. D. Chatterji, 'Obstrvatione 
on ike Bfihat-kaihd in Indian CuUurey I. p. 221]. 

Thus the drama departs from the tradition of the Puratia which 
does not assert any connexion by blood between Chandragupta and 
Nanda. The drama here draws upon the commentator of the Purarta 
who first attests that connexion, as we have seen. 

The Mudrarakshasa shows other points of divergence from the 
Pura^as, While the Parados know of nine Nandai, the drama knows 
of a tenth Nanda named Sarvarthasiddhi whom it describes as a 
NandavarUMiya, a scion of the Nanda dynasty, and wbear if places on 
the throne after the death of the last Nanda. Thus the enemy whom 
Chflo«hya and Chandragupta are to fight is not the Nanda king proper, 
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as stated in the Puram-s, but a kinsman of his. The drama opens 
with the statement of Chanakya to the effect: that he has already 
‘‘exterminated the nine Nandas from the earth and rooted out the stem 
of Nanda. But he fears that he cannot consider his work to be 
finished so long as there still survives a single offshoot of the Nanda 
family.” And so, in that view, he did not refrain from accomplishing 
the assassination qf Sarvarthasiddhi then living as a hermit in the 
forest, because he happened to be the last surviving “shoot of Nandas* 
stem.** 

Kashmir tradition. We owe a different version of Chandra- 
gupta’s lineage to two Sanskrit works of Kashmir, the Kathasaritsagara, 
and the Brihat-kalhamafijan, both as late as the eleventh century A. D. 

These texts do not know of the nine Nandas, nor of their 
father, Sarvarthasiddhi, known to Mudrarakshata. They mention 
only two Nandas: (i) Purva-Nanda, stated to be the father of 
Chandragupta (whereas his father is named Maurya in the Mudraro^ 
kshasa ) ; (x) Yo^a^Nanda, father of Hiraqyagupta or Harigupta. 

The relation between these two Nandas is not specified, nor 
is any connexion asserted between them, and between them and the 
nine or ten Nandas known to MudrUrakshasa. 

It is not also stated whether Pcrt;a-Nanda was even a prince. 
We arc only told that the second Nanda or Fo^a-Nanda was a king 
who succumbed to the kritya or magical spell practised against his 
life by Chanakya who installed Chandragupta as king in his place. 
This Nanda is also stated to be a Sudra, and to have his camp at 
Ayodhya. 

On the whole, it is thus clear that >eyond the mere names of 
Nanda, Chapakya, and Chandragupta, there is hardly any link of 
connexion between the tradition of the Kashmir texts and that of 
the Mudr&f akshasa which is very widely ^td wrongly supposed to 
have been based upon cither the Brihatitaiha of Guqadhya, or its 
later Kashmir redaction, or even the Brihatkaihamaniari. The 
Kashmir tradition moves on different lin s altogether, and has hardly 
any points of contact with the Mudraraksha^ story [C. t>. Chatterji 
in Indian Culture^ Vol. I. pp. 210 flf.]. 

Buddhist Tradition. We shall now turn to the Buddhist 
traditions which describe the ‘Nandins* as of unknown lineage 
(aflflatakula) and testify to the noble lineage of Chandragupta without 
any doubts about it. Chandragupta is described as a sdon of the 
Kshairiya clan of Moriyas, an offshoot of the noble and sacred sept 
of the $akyss who gave the Buddha to the world. According to 
the story, these Moriyas separated from the parent community to 
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escape from its invasion by the cruel Kosala Viduclabha and 
found refuge in a secluded Himalayan region. This region was 
known for its peacocks, whence the immigrants alio became known 
as Moriyas, i e., those belonging to the place ipf peacocks. Moriya 
is from ^Mora^ which Is the Pali word for peacock, corresponding 
to the Sanskrit word ^MayUra,* Another version of the story 
mentions a city called Moriya-nagara after the fact that it was built with 
'^bricks coloured like peacocks* necks.*’ The people who built the 
city became known as Moriyas. The Mahahodkivafiua [ed. Strong 
p. 98] states that ^Trince {kumura) Chandragupta, born of a dynasty 
of kings (narinda-^kula-satnlhara)^ hailing from the city known as 
Moriyanagara, which was built by the Salyapttiias, being supported 
by the Brahmapa (dvija)^ Chaoakya, became king at Patliputra.” 

The Makavafhaa also states that Chandragupta was ^*boro of 
a family of Kshatriyas called Moriyas.” [Moriyanath khaUiyanath 
vafkse jatafh] 

The Buddhist canonical work Digha Nikaya [II. 167] mentions 
the Kshatriya clan known as the Moriyas of Pipphalivana. 

In the Divydvadana [ed., Cowell, p. 370], Bindusara (Chandra- 
gupta’s son) is mentioned as a lawfully anointed Kshatriya king 
(Kahaticiya-mUrdhabhiahikta), while Asoka (his grandson) is described 
as Kshatriya. 

Jain Tradition. Jain tradition also relates that Chandragupta 
was born of a daughter of the chief of a village community who were 
known as ^rearers of royal peacocks* {mayura-poshaka-grame) [Hema- 
Chandra’s Pari^ishtaparvarif VIII, 230}, while it describes Nanda as 
the son of a barber by a courtesan (whom the Greeks specify to be 
the queen of the last king) [lb VI. 232]. This imputes to him a 
double infamy due to both parents being tainted. The Avaiyaka 
Sutra (p, 693) which also knows of nine Nandas {navame Nande), 
describes the first Nanda as begotten of a barber {nUpitadaaa • . . raja 
jatuh). 

It may, however, be noted that the Padaiahta^parvan [VIII. 320] 
relates the story that while the deposed Nanda king was allowed by 
Chanakya to leave Pavaliputra with all the luggage that could be 
accommodated in a single chariot, be had with him two wives and 
one daughter who fell in love with Chandragupta at first sight and 
was permitted by her father Nanda to marry him, ^'because it is 
customary for Kahniriya girls to marry according to their choice** 
{Prayuli Kahairiya-kanyanarii ^aayate hi avayamvaraJj). This seems 
!• k^ly that Nanda was still claiming that he was a Kshatriya. 
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Monumental Evidionce. The Buddhist tradition as well as the 
Jain tradition connecting the peacock, MayUra^ with the Moriya or 
Maurya dynasty receives a curious confirmation in striking monumen- 
tal evidence. The Asoka pillar at Nandangarh has been found to 
bear at its bottom below the surface of the ground the figure of a 
peacock, while the same figure is repeated in several sculptures on the 
Great Stupa at Sanchi, which are associated with Asoka on the basis 
of the stories of his life which these sculptures translate into stone. 
Both Foucher and Sir John Marshall agree with Griinwcdel Who was 
the first to suggest that this representation of the peacock was due to 
the fact that the peacock was the dynastic emblem of the Mauryas. 

Summary. Now to sum up these various traditions regarding 
the origin and lineage of Chandrgupta with reference to their points 
of agreement and divergence. The Greek accounts agree with the 
Purav,a 8 in ascribing a disreputable origin not to Chandragupta but 
to the Nanda king. They describe the Nanda king as an illegitimate 
son of a barber, while the Purams describe the Nandas as ^ndras. 
The Greek accounts further trace their low origin to their Sudra 
father described as a handsome barber with whom the queen of 
Nanda fell in love, carried on illicit intercourse, and then contrived 
to get her royal husband out of her way by murder. The MudrnrQ^ 
kshasay however, turns the table, proclaiming a noble lineage for the 
Nandas, and Chandragupta as a mere upstart of unknown family# 
The drama is also sometimes inconsistent in suggesting a Nanda 
origin for Chandragupta. Buddhist and Jain traditions are at one in 
declaring for him a noble birth. 

It is interesting to note that the Greek accounts of Alexander’s 
invasion of India mention an Indian tribe called the Moriei$ corres-^ 
ponding to the Moriyas. 

Enrfy Life* Much romance has gathered round the origin and 
early life of Chandragupta because so lictle is known of them. 
Legend grows in obscurity. It is fond of making hero of a man who 
rises to greatness from lowly origin. The details of Chandragupta’s 
early life we owe to Buddhist legends. The chief sources of these 
legends are the two works already mentioned, viz., (i) the 
MahUvarksa Tika, also known as Varhsatthappakasini (of about first 
half of the 10th century A.D.) and (2) the Mahabodhivarhsa written 
by Upatisea (of about 2nd half of loth century A.D.}. Both these 
texts draw upon older sources known as the Sihalatfhakatha and Ae 
VUmaviharatthakatha. The former is supposed to be the work of 
Thera Mahinda (Asoka’s son) and his companion monks from 
Magadha, who were chosen for the Mission to Ceylon by the Head 
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of the church. Asoka added to it laymen like Bodhigupta and 
Sumitra who were brothers of his first wife^ Devi. The king of 
Ceylon, Devansihpriya Tishya, appointed both of them as chief 
writers on the Conquest of Ceylon by the Bodhi Tree {Lar^kajaya- 
Mahalekhaka), Their work, which is no longer extant, appears to 
have been partly incorporated into the UttaravihaMUhalatha. This 
work gives some details about Maurya history not contained in the 
Sihalatfhakaiha. These were probably supplied by the aforesaid 
historians from Magadha and incorporated into the work of the 
dissenting and heterodox Uttaraviharins or Dhammaruchikas 
(from information supplied by Mr. C. D. Chatterji'. 

According to these traditions, Chandragupta came of the 
Kshatriya clan of the Moriyas, kinsmen of the Sakyas. The chief of 
the migrant Moriyas was his father who was unfortunately killed in a 
border-fray, leaving his family destitute. His helpless widow escorted 
by her brothers escaped to the city called Pushpapura (=Kusumapuri 
n>Pataliputra) where she gave birth to the child Chandragupta. For 
his safety, the orphan was deposited by his maternal uncles at a cow- 
pen where he was brought up as his own son by the cowherd who 
later sold him as a grown-up to a hunter by whom he was employed 
to tend cattle. The story goes that at the village common, the boy, 
Chandragupta, showed himself to be a born leader by inventing the 
game of playing the king {Rajakilarii) with his companions as bis 
subordinates and even getting up a mock court at which he was 
practising administration of justice. It was at one of these rural royal 
games that Chandragupta was first seen by Cha^akya. Cbaoak3ra, 
with bis prophetic vision, at once discovered in that rustic foundling 
the promise and signs o^ royalty and straightway bought him of his 
foster-father by paying down looo karshapar^as on the spot. Chandra- 
gupta must have been then a boy of only eight or nine years. 
ObApakya, who is described as a resident of the city of Taxila 
{Takkasild-nagara-vasty) returned to his native city with the boy and 
had him educated for a period of 7 or 8 years at that famous seat of 
learning where all the * sciences and arts * of the times were taught, 
as We know from the Jaiaiboa. He gave him an all-round education 
both in the humanities, and also in the practical or technical arts 
(bahusachchabhavaneha ; uggahikiaippakancha). 

Education at Tasila. The Jaiakas tell us how the kings of 
those days sent their sons for education to Taxila, where there were 
tvbrld-rcnowncd ” teachers. We read: Youths^ of Kshatriya 
and Brabpan castes came from all India to be taught the arts by 
one of these teachers.** Taxila was a seat of advanced studies and 
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oot elemenCtry education. Its students are spoken of as 
admitted there at the age of i6 or when they “come of age.” 
Elderly students or householders also studied there as day-scholars, 
making their own arrangements for residence. We read of a teacher 
at Taxila whose school had only princes as pupils, “ princes who 
were at that time in India to the number of loi,** Among the 
subjects of study are mentioned the three Vedas and eighteen Sippas 
or Arts among which are mentioned Archery {IsaaUha-sippd), Hunting, 
Elephant Lore {HatlhiauUa) which were appropriate for princes. 
Training was given in both theoqr and practice. Taxila was known 
for its special schools of Law, Medicine, and MUitary Science. Wc 
have also reference to its Military Academy counting 103 princes as 
its pupils. We are told how a pupil, after graduation in military 
sdAce, received by way of a diploma a present from his teacher of 
bis own “ sword, a bow and an arrow, a coat of mail, and a diamond,” 
and was asked by bis teacher to take his place as the head of bis school 
of 500 pupils, all seeking instruction in the military arts, as he was 
old and wanted to retire [ See Chapter XIX of my Ancient Indian 
Education (Macmillans, London) for references]. 

Thus Chanakya could not do better for the education of bis 
youthful protege than to place him at Taxila for the purpose. An 
dght years’ education at its military school in the stimulating company 
of so many princely pupils must have made him a master of the 
military sciences and arts of the days and gave him the best possible 
preparation and equipment for the great task to which Cbandragupta 
was codsecrated by his guardian, Chapakya. 

Incidentally, Chandragupta’s early life and education at Taxila 
in a way prove the truth of Piuurch’s interesting sutement that 
Cbandragupta, as a youth, had seen Alexander in the course of his 
campaigning in the Punjab. It was possible for a youth of that locality 
who must have sought an interview with the greatest military leader 
of the times for his own education as a military student. 

And these details of Chandragupta’s early life from Pali sources 
also confirm the truth of Justin’s statement that he was *' born in 
humble life.” 



CHAPTER II 


CONQUESTS AND CHRONOLOGY 

First Meeting of Chanakya and Chandragupta. We have 
. already seen the circumstances under which ChStiakya and Chandra- 
gupta met for the first time in their lives. That meeting was a most 
fateful meeting fraught with immense consequences not merely to 
their personal history, but also to the history of their country. For 
Chandragupta it proved to be the turning-point in his life. No 
lopger was he to live the insecure life of a hunter in the obscurity of 
wilderness. He was now to live the cultured life of a citizen, receiving 
the highest possible education of the times at India’s greatest seat of 
learning at far-off Taxila, and preparing for one of the biggest enterl 
prises in history. But before dealing with the details of his polidca- 
career, it is necessary to know the details of the circumstances which 
led up to the fateful meeting of Chanakya and Chandragupta in the 
vicinity of far-off Pataliputra, 

Pataliputra as a centre of Learning. As related in the 
Mdhnvafhsa Tika, Cha^iakya came all the way from Taxila to 
Pataliputra in pursuit of learning and disputation centred at that 
imperial capital (vadarh ^riyesanto Pupphapurarh gantvS). 

It is an extraordinary compliment paid to the status of Patali- 
putra as the intellectual capital of India in those days when a scholar 
of encyclopaedic learning like Chapakya, himself the product of one of 
the greatest centres of learning like Taksha^ila, should seek to win 
fresh laurels for his learning at this far-oflf city in eastern India. 

The fame of Pataliputra as a centre of learning continued 
through the ages, outliving its political glory. Thus it is referred to 
in a work which is about a thousand years later, the classical work 
known as Ks^vyamimQfhsti by the poet Raja^ekhara who makes the 
following interesting statement : “ There is a tradition {^rUyate) that 
Pataliputra was the place which was the centre of examination of all 
makers of iSdstrua (jSQstrakara-parikaha)^ the founders and exponents 
of different systems. Here were thus examined eminent creative 
geniuses and authors like Varsha and Upavarsha, Pap ini and PiUgala, 
and Vyadi. In later times, Vararuchi and Patafijali achieved fame 
as scholars by first passing their examination {pariksha) at this city 
of learning.” 
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It will be seen that Varsha was a most ancient author as one who 
was the teacher of Panini himself (c, 500 B.C. or earlier). Upavarsha 
was his brother and a commentator of Mimurhsa and Vedania 
Sutrasy from whom citations have ocen made even by the great 
Sahkarachaiy^a. Pihgala, according to tradition, was Paijiini’s younger 
brother, the author of the Chhanda-iSasira. Vyadi was the 
grammarian who came after Pacini and wrote on his system. Vara* 
ruchi and Patafijali were of course much later authors. It thus appears 
that Ra ja^ekhara has mentioned all these men of learning from Varsha 
to Vararuchi, PiOgala to Patahjali, in a chronological order. All these 
hailing from different parts of the country emerged into eminence by 
taking their examination at Pataliputra. 

Ugrasena^Nanda. The then ruler of Magadha, known as merely 
Nanda in Sanskrit tradition, is named Dhana-Nanda in the Pali texts 
which further acquaint us with the names and some particulars of 
all the nine Nandas. We are told that all the nine Nandas, who were 
brothers, ruled one after another in accordance with seniority 
{vuddhapaiipatiyd). Dhana-Nanda was the yotmgest of them. The 
eldest bror’^er is named Ugrasena-Nanda, the founder of the Nanda 
dynasty. His early life was quite romantic, like that of Chandragupta. 
Originally, he was from the frontiers {pachchanta-vmika) and fell into 
the hands of robbers who carried him captive to a frontier province 
called Malaya (cf. Malaya in Mndrarakshasa) and won him over to 
the doctrine that pillage was preferable to tillage as a pursuit. He 
enlisted himself as one of the gangs of robbers together with his 
brothers and kinsmen and soon became their leader. They siancd 
raiding the kingdoms of the neighbourhood {raUhath vihimpamano 
vicharanto) and, marching against the cities of the frontiers (pachchanta 
nagararii gantua), gave them the ultimatum : ^Either surrender your 
kingdom, or give battle {raj jam va dentu yuddhath rs).’ Gradually 
they aimed at supreme sovereignty {Mahnvarhsa Tlka in Sinhalese 
text, read for me by Mr. C. D. Chatterji), A robber-king thus rose to 
be a king of kings. 

But he achieved this position by nefarious means on which the 
Buddhist text is silent but other sources throw some light. Bapa’s 
Harshacharitay a text of the seventh century A.D.> records the story 
that Kakavarpi Sai^unaga was killed by t dagger thrust into his throat 
in the neighbourhood of bis city* (Pa^aliputra). He is called 
Kakavarpa in the Purajj^as but KaUsoka in the Mdhavaihsa list of the 
kings preceding the Nandas. Very probably the incident of this 
assassination is related by Curtius when he states : ^HThe father of 
Agrammes was a barber scarcely staving off hunger by bis daily 
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earnings^ but who» from his beiog not uncomely in person^ had gained 
the affections of the queen^ and was by her influence advanced to too 
near a place in the confidence of the reigning monarch. Afterwards, 
however, he treacherously murdered his sovereign and then, under the 
pretence of acting as guardian to the royal children, usurped the 
supreme authority, and, having put the young princes to death, begot 
the present king.” The form Agrammes is modified into Xandramas 
by Diodorus, and F. W. Thomas takes it to be the equivalent of 
Chandramaa. He takes Agrammes to be Dhana-Nanda [Cambridge 
History of India, I. p. 469], taking Dhana-Nanda to be his nickname, 
and Chandramas as his personal name. 'The young princes’ mentioned 
by Curtius as being murdered by Ugrasena-Nanda. were most 
probably the ten sons of Kalasoka-Kskavaroi of the aforesaid 
Mahavafhsa list. 

It is to be noted that Buddhist tradition does not impute any 
base origin to the Nandas and thus runs counter to the Brabminical and 
Jain traditions. The first Nanda in the Buddhist account simply over- 
throws by force the previous ruling dynasty of Magadha as the culmi- 
nation of a previous career of violence, as described above. Another 
notable point of divergence between Buddhist and other traditions is 
that the Buddhist texts, while knowing of the nvie Nandas, and even 
of the name of each Nanda, describes them as brothers. The 
Mahavathaa states : ^*Nava Nanda (also navobhataro) tato aavth,^* 
The worst infamy which Buddhist tradition records against these 
Nandas is that they were originally outlaws and robbers. The Maha-^ 
bodhivathsa describes the Nanda kings as chorapubbas^^ ''the dacoits 
of old.” 

'vyDbana^Nsuada insults Chanakya. Be that as it may, when 
Chaoakya came to Pataliputra, be saw Dhana-Nanda as the reigning 
king. He was notorious for his avarice, the possessor of ''riches to 
the amount of 80 kotis*^ and given to '^levying taxes even on skins, 
gums, trees and stones.” He was called Dhana-Nanda by way of 
contempt, because he was "addicted to hoarding treasure” [Mahavarhaa 
Tika]. The Koihaaariiaagara speaks of Nanda’s ”990 millions of 
gold pieces.” ^e is stated to have buried all his treasure in a rock 
excavated in the bed of the river Ganges [/6.]. The fame of his riches 
reached the far South. A Tamil poem refers to his wealth "which 
having accumulated fii^st in Pa tali hid itself in the floods of the 
Ganges” [Aiyangar’s Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 89]. 

l. Pali Text Society prints the word as *.*c*orapubba'* oropubha) 
hut ndmiitsd the above reading conapubba {vhorapvbbO) as correct at the 
suggostioU of Mrr C. D Cbatterji (1 lib Dec. 1929) 
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But CbSuakya found him a changed man. Instead of any more hoard* 
ing of wealth, he was now bent upon spending it in charities which he 
organised through the machinery of an institution called DancUala 
administered by a Sarhgha whose president was to be a Brahman 
The rule was that the President could make gifts amounting up to a 
crore of coins^ while the juniormost member of the Sarf^gha could give 
up to one lac. ChSnakya came to be chosen as the president of this 
Sarhgha. But, as fate would have it, the king could not brook him 
for the ugliness of his features and manners and dismissed him from 
that ofSce. Chanakyn, incensed at this insult, cursed the king, 
threatened the ruin of his race, and escaped from his clutches in 
disguise as a naked Ajlvika ascetic. In his wanderings he chanced to 
come across the child Chandragupta under circumstances already 
related. 

It may be noted that this story of the Buddhist text has its echo 
in the Sanskrit work, Mudrarakshasay which mentions king Nanda 
expelling Chanakya publicly from the place of honour assigned to him 
in his court [agrasanatovakrtshtavaiam{l. ii)]yV/httcuponCli^i^2iky9i 
vowed that he would avenge himself on Nanda by encompassing the 
destruction of his whole family and progeny. 

v/^irst task of Chandragupta : Overthrow of Greek rule. We 
now return to the history which followed ChSnakya's fateful discovery 
of Chandragupta as the chosen instrument of his designs. We have 
seen with what patience Chanakya first undertook the preliminary 
task of giving Chandragupta the best possible upbringing and education 
spread over a period of eight years so as to equip him for the gr^at 
schemes he had in view. The first of these was to surmount a difficulty 
that lay at his door. His youthful imagination was already fired by 
the spectacle of a foreign invasion of his fatherland in progress before 
his very eyes, the amount of resistance offered to it at different centres 
by small republican peoples of the Punjab, and the final passing away 
of his country under foreign Greek rule Thus his immediate im- 
perative task was the liberation of his country from the yoke of 
this subjection. He was inspired in this task by the teaching of his 
preceptor, Kauplya, who condemned foreign rule as an unmitigated 
evil. He condemns foreign rule (Vairajya) as the worst form of 
exploitation, where the conqueror, who subdues a country by violence 
(paraay&chchhidya), never counts it as his own dear country {naitcU 
mama iti manyamanah) oppresses it by overtaxation and exactions 
{karshayati), and drains it of its wealth (apavdkayati) [VIII 2.]. 
Details are wanting as to how he was able to organise measures, the 
wavs and means for the accomplishment of that stupendous task in 
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the atmosphere of depression created by the victory of Alexander 
and the breakdown of the national opposition. He had to fall back 
upon the remnants of that opposition, to fan into flame its dying 
embers, and to reorganise the military resources of the country in 
men and material for purposes of another national endeavour to 
strike a blow for its freedom. 

ySourccs of Chandragupta’s Army ; the republican peoples 
who resisted Alexander. Wc learn from the MahUvarhsa 
that on the completion of Chandragupta’s education at Taxila, both 
Chanakya and Chandragupta set out for collecting recruits {halaTh 
samganhitvd) from different places (tato tato halarh sannipdtetvd), 
Chapakya placed the army thus recruited under the command of 
Chandragupta (MahQbalakdyaih safigahetvd tarfi tassa pafipadesi), 
Rhys Davids [fiwdd/mt /iidia, p. 267] points out that ‘4t was from 
the Panjab that Chandragupta recruited the nucleus of the force 
with which he besieged and conquered Dhana-Na^ida.” Justin also 
states [XV. 4] that Chandragupta got together an army of local 
recruits whom he describes as ‘‘robbers.*^ As pointed out by Mc- 
Cnnd\Q [Invasion of India by Alexander, p, 406], the term ‘robbers’ 
indicated the republican peoples for which the Punjab was known 
in those days, the ArdUas or Ardahtrakas, “kinglcss” peoples, peoples 
not living under a rdahtra or State, of which the usual normal type 
was a kingship. BaudhSyana, in his DharmasUira (c. 400 B. C.), 
describes the Punjab as the country of Arattas [I. i, 2, 13-15]. The 
MahdbhdTaia [VIII. 44, 2070] calls the Arattas as Pdflchanadas, 
‘natives of the land of the five rivers’, [Ib. 45, 211c] and olso Vahikas, 
‘people of the land of rivers,’ comprising the Prasthalas, Madras^ 
Gandharas, Khavas, Vasatis, Sindhus, and Sauvin:s. 

It is also interesting to note that Kautilya mentions as the 
sources of recruitment for the army (i) the Choras^ or Pratirodhakaa, 
of the day, the robbers and outlaws, (2) the Chora-ganaSy organised 
gangs of biigands, (3) the Mlechchha tribes like the Kirata highlanders, 
(4) the Afavikas, the foresters, and (5) the Warrior clans called 
iSastropajivi^entSf and that he counts the soldiery recruited from 
these clans as most heroic (p/avf ra) [VII. 10; 14; VIII. 14]. The 
Punjab in those days had abundance of this type of military material. 
Alexander himself had to deal with some of these peoples in his 
campaigns. As is shown below, it is possible to find out the Indian 
equivalents of their Greek names as recorded in the classical accounts 
of his invasion. 

'^Republican peoples known to the *Mahabharata* The Maha* 
bharata mentions the following republican peoples of these regions, viz. 
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(l) Taudheyaa [ 11 . 52 ; VII. 9] ; (2) Kshudraktzs ( 11 . 51 ; VI. 57I ; (3) 
Malavas [ 11 . 32 ; II 52] ; (4) Vasatis [ 11 . 52 ; V. 30] ; (5) [ 11 . 

32 ; II. 52] ; ‘ (6) Udumbaras [II, 52] ; (7) Prasthalas [VIII. 44] ; (8) 
Trigartas [ 11 . 52] ; (9) Madras [II. 52 ; VI. 61] ; (10) KeJcayas [III 
120] and (11) Agreyas [III. 254]. 

vltepublican peoples known to Pacini. Papim’s term for a re- 
public is Sarhgha or Garta [III. 3> 86]. Most of these republics took 
to the pursuit of arms and were known as AyudhajiviSariighas^ 
‘Warriors-communities.* They were of ihe Vahika country, *the land 
of rivers,* another name for the Punjab [V. 3, 114]. As examples of 
these self-governing communities of warriors, Panini mentions the 
following : 

(1) Kshudrahaa (Greek Oxydrakai), [IV. 2, 45]. 

(2) Malavas (Greek Malloi) [ 76 .]. 

(3) VrikaSy also called Varkenya [V. 3, 115], most probably 
corresponding to the people known as Hyreanians (Sakas) mentioned 
as Varkanah in the Behistun and as Far^a/Mn another old Persian 
inscription of Darius I. 

(4) Ddmani and others (not identified) [V. 3, 116], 

(5) Confederacy of the six Trigartas comprising (a) Kaaij^do- 
paraiha^ (b) Davddki, (c) KatLshfaki, (d) Jalamani^ (e) Brahmagupta 
and (f) Jdnaki, 

(6) Pariu^ associated with Asura and Bakshas, and probably of 
the country called Par^a in the Behistun inscription of Darius I, the 
place of origin of the Achacmenians, whence the name Persia. 

(7) Yaudheyas, 

(8) Salvos (Alwar and its surrounding country), a large confe- 
deracy comprising (a) Udumbaras, (b) Tilakhalas, (c) Madrakaras, 
(d) Yugandharas, (c) BhUliiigas, (f) &arandar^as, (g) Budkos, (h) 
AjakrandcLs and (i) AjCimidhas, [IV. I, 173]. 

(9) Bhargas, mentioned in the Oaij^a-patha along with (a) 
Karushas, (b) Kekayas^ (c) Kaimiras, (d) Salvos, (e) Susthdlas, (f) 
UraAOrS (of Hazara District) and (g) Kauravyas, [IV. i, 178], 

(10) Amhashthas (Greek Abaslanoi) who are associated in the 
Mahabharata [11.52,14-15] with the Sib is, Kshudrakas, Malavas and 
other north-western tribes. 

(ix) Hastinayana [VI. 4, 174] (Greek AstammiY 

(12) Prakariva [VI. i, 153], corresponding to modern Ferghana 
whose people called the Parikanioi correspond to Prakaij^vayana^ [Sten 
Konow, Kharoshthi Inscriptions, p. XVIIl.]. 

(13) Madras, [IV. 2, 131]. 
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(1 4 ) Madhumaniaa [IV. 2, 133 ; Mbh. Bbishma P., IX. 53] 
conesponding to the Mohmanda. 

(15) Apritas [IV. 2, 53J, (Greek Aparytai, corresponding to the 
Afridit). 

(16) Vaaati [/6.] (Greek Oasadioi). 

(17) Sibia [IV. 3, 1 12] (Creek Sibioi). 

(18) A^ayana [IV. i, iioj and A^vaiuyana [lb. 99) correspon- 
ding to Greek Aapaaii and Aaaakenoi whose stronghold was Massaga 
( —Maiakavati). 

It is interesting to note that the city called Aomos by the 
Greeks corresponds to the term Farattn used by PpQini flV. 
2j 82]. 

In the above list, the republican peoples outside the Punjab and 
the sphere of Chandragupta’s work are omitted. 

It will be seen from the above list that in PininFs time there were 
both individual republics fut)ctioning by themselves and confedencres 
of such republics such as the Trjigarta ahasMha, or the Salvoa 
[V. S. Agrawaia’s P&nini aa a Source of History to be published 
shortly.] 

As Arrian tells us [iV. 21], a large part of the Punjab was 
then held by these ‘‘independent Indian tribes*' whom Curtius {IX. 4] 
describes as “fierce nations” ready to resist Alexander “with their 
blood”. The kingdom which was restored by Alexander to his old 
encmy» king Poros ( ^Paurava), comprised territories held by 
“fifteen republican peoples owning 5000 considerable cities and villages 
without ntunber” [Plutarch, Livea. lx]. 

' 'kow they fought Alexander : their military resources. The 
military potentialities and heroism of these 'independent* 
peoples of the Punjab were brought to light by Alexander's invasion 
and must have been observed by youthful Chandragupta. The 
story of their resistance against Alexander’s campaigns is not less 
inspiring than the story of Alexander’s victories. The Indian oppo- 
sition to Alexander which was offered to him from different centres 
may be appraised ano assessed in the light of the facts and figures 
recorded by the Greeks themselves. 

Alexander had its first taste from the tribal chief whom the 
Greeks call Astes corresponding to Sanskrit Haatin, the chief of the 
* people known by the Indian name of Hoatinayana [Pspini, VI. 4, 
174]. Greek Aatakenoi or Aatanenoi, with his capital gt Peukelaotis 
or Pusbkalavatl. This heroic chief stood the Greek siege of his walled 
town for full thirty days till he fell fighting. 
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Similarly, the A^vUyanas and A^vakayanas fought the 
invader to a man, as will be evident from the fact that as many as 

40.000 of them were taken as captives. Their economic prosperity 
may also be noted from the fact that as many as 230,000 oxen 
fell into the hands of Alexander. 

The Asvahayanas gave the battle to Alexander with an army of 

30.000 cavalry, 38,000 infantry, and 30 elephants, aided by 7,000 
mercenaries from the plains, all garrisoned in their fortified capital 
called Massaga [Sanskrit Ma^aka^ which stood on the banks of the 
river called Ma^akSvati in the Kci^ika comment on Panini (IV. 2, 85 ; 
VI. 3, 1 19) ], led by the heroic Queen Cleophis (= Sanskrit Kfipct ? ), 
^^rcsolved to defend their country to the last extremity.** Even their 
women took part in the defence along with the Queen, Even ihcir 
mercenaries, at first vacillating, caught their spirit and preferred ^'a 
glorious death to a life with dishonour” [McCrindlc*s lnrasio7iy pp. 
194 (Curtius), 270 (Diodorus)]. Their spirit infected the neigh- 
bouring hill-country called Abhis 3 ra, which also joined them in their 
defence. 

The free cities of the region also followed suit, such as Aornos, 
Bazira, Ora or Dyrta, each of which surrendered after a protracted 
siege. 

The Indian military strength was seen at its highest in the army 
of King Poros (Paurava) who was Alexander’s most formidable enemy 
whom he opposed with an army estimated by Arrian at 30,000 foot, 

4.000 horse, 300 chariots, and 200 elephants. Even after his defeat, 
Alexander had to seek his alliance. 

The Agalassoi fought Alexander with an army of 40,000 foot and 

3.000 horse. We are told that in one of their towns, the citizens 
numbering about 20,000 cast themselves into the flames, along with 
their wives and children, rather than submitting as prisoners to the 
enemy. 

Next, Alexander had to meet the opposition organised by a con- 
federacy of the autonomous peoples, such as the Malavas and the 
Kshudrakas, whose allied strength was made up of 90,000 foot, 10,000 
horse, and above 900 chariots. Even their Brahmans left the pen for 
the sword, and died fighting, with few taken as prisoners.** 

I'he Kathas were another heroic people who ** enjoyed the 
highest reputation for courage*’ [Arrian, V. 22, 2]. Wc are told that 
their casualties alone amounted to 17,000 killed and 70,000 captives. 

The Malavas by themselves defended the passage of a tl^er with 

50.000 men. 
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The Ambaslithas had an afmy of 60,000 foot 6,000 horse, and 
500 chariots. 

In the campaigns of the lower Indus, the number of killed alone 
amounted to 80,000. In this region, it was the Brahmans who took 
the lead and created the spirit of resistance and war fever, and cheer- 
fully sacrificed their lives in the defence of their Dharma [Plutarch, 
Lives^ lix; Cambridge History^ I. p. 378]. 

Causes of their defeat. It may be noted that all these fairly 
large armies were recruited from small republican States. The num- 
ber of the army was very large in proportion to the number of the 
total population of the State concerned. These republican peoples 
must have fought to a man, and mobilised their entire man-power in 
defence of their freedom in a sheer spirit of patriotism. Even their 
women fought with the men. If their, heroic fight in the defence of 
their liberties against a supreme military leader like Alexander had 
failed for the time being, it W’as because it lacked leadership, organisa- 
tion, unity of direction, and pooling of resources. The defence was 
far too localised and isolated at different centres. It was not organised 
into a national defence. Alexander was thus able to deal with the 
defence piecemeal, to proceed against each State separately, and to 
subauc it easily* The multiplicity of States prevented a united front 
against a common enemy and caused the collapse of opposition at 
individual and isolated centres. Division was fatal to defence. Some 
kind of national opposition was organised for once by the confederacy 
of the Kshudrakas and Malavas who united their military resources in 
a powerful allied army. Such a federal army was known even in the 
days of Panini who calls it 'the Kshaudraka-Malavi-sena.* But these 
defects and deficiencies of the Indian military situation were soon to be 
removed by a great leader like Chandragupta with his superior power 
of organisation. 

It was left to the genius of Chanakya and Chandragupta to exploit 
and utilise once again the magnificent military material and resources, 
potentialities and possibilities, available in such .abundance all over 
the Punjab among her republican peoples and States and her general 
population. It was easy for them to produce out of this material, the 
unconquered spirit of resistance in the people, a well-organised army 
to fight freedom’s battle and to win it. 

Other recruits for Chandragupta’s Army. But Chandragupta 
did not confine his army to the mere local recruits, if we may believe 
in the legends about it. For instance, the Mudrarukshasa mentions an 
alliance which Chanakya had arranged with a Himalayan chief named 
Parvanito or Parvatc^a. The Jain te^t, ParMshtaparvariy also refers to 
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this Himalayan alliance, stating that " Chapakya went to Himavatkuta 
and entered into alliance with Parvataka, the king of that region.*’ Bud- 
dhist accounts also mention a Parvata as a close associate of Cha^akya. 
Thus three traditions record this alliance. F. W. Thomas has gone 
further in suggesting {Comb. Hist, oj Ivdia, Vol. I p. 471), that this 
Parvataka was perhaps the same person as king Poros of the Greeks. 
The suggestion is quite plausible, considering what a large place 
Poros had filled in the politics of his country in his time, so that no 
adventure in that region could be undertaken without enlisting his 
support. 

The Mtidrarakshasa gives us the further information that his 
Himalayan alliance gave Chandragupta a composite army recruited 
from a variety of peoples. Among these are mentioned the following ; 
^akas, Yavanas (probably Greeks), Kiratas, Kambojas, Parasikas, 
Pahlikas [II. 12]. Chandragupta was opposed by a coalition of 5 
kings, viz, Chitravarma of Kulnta, Simhanada of Malaya, Pushkaraksha 
of Ka^mira, the Saindhava prince, Sindhushena, and Meghakhya, the 
king of the Parasikas, who joined with a large force of cavalry (prithu- 
iuragabalah) [I. 20]. The army of Malayaketu comprised recruits 
from the following peoples: Kha^a, Magadha, Gandhara, Yavana, 
Saka, Chedi, and Hni;ia [V. II]. Thus these various peoples, mostly 
from the Punjab and the frontier Highlands, were involved in the 
great war between Chandragupta and his enemies in Magadha. This 
list unfortunately affects the value of Mudrarakshasa as a source of 
history. Some of the peoples named in it such as the Sakas or the 
llunas appear in Indian history much later than the time of 
Chandragupta. 

Insecurity of Greek Rule. But apart from the military strength 
which Chandragupta was able to mobilise for his mission, it was 
materially helped by the internal conditions of the country and other 
factors which did not augur well for the future of Greek rule in 
India. Even from the very beginning, the course of Alexander’s 
invasion did not run smooth. It appeared to be smooth only on 
the surface. Its difficulties lay deeper. Alexander was not sure of 
his rear. It was threatened by rebellions both among Greeks and 
Indians, The prospects of his enterprise did not appeal as much 
to his followers as to him personally. Alexander’s policy was to plant;/ 
colonies of Greek veterans at suitable centres, the new' eastern cities, 
to mark the progress of his conquests, and to secure its fruits [Arrian, 
V. 27, 5], Such colonies were set up first in Bactria and Sogdiana, 
but it was against the will of the colonists who were not reconciled to 
this exile. They were always longing for opportunity to desert. 
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When Alexander was fighting with the distant Maiavas and received 
a wounds a rumour of his death spread far and wide, and at once 
these Greek colonists numbering 3,000 left for home [Diodorus, 
XVII. 99]. Alexander himself thought of these colonies as penal 
settlements to which the Greeks convicted of disloyalty were committed 
[Justin, XII. 5, 8, 13]. 

The Greek Satrapies. Nor was the attitude of the Indians, 
who were subdued, more favourable. Their spirit of revolt was 
not subdued. The administrative arrangements which Alexander 
made to secure his conquests betray his own sense of their insecurity. 
He divided Greek India into six Satrapies, three on the west side 
of the Indus, and three on the east. The three western Satraps 
were Greeks, but not the eastern Satraps who were all Indians. Of 
the three western Satraps, Peiihon was posted as governor of Sind. 
Nicanor was placed in charge of the province called 4 ndia-west-of- 
the Indus*. It comprised lower Kabul valley and the hill tracts up 
to the Hindukush, with its capital at Pushkalavati (Charsadda). The 
governor had at his disposal a Macedonian garrison under commandant 
Philip. IJighci up, Oxyartes was appomted governor of the 
proyin<||^^|^^aippamisadac (Kabul valley) with its capital at the new 
ci^ ^Ale^ndria under the Caucasus*. At first, Alexander 

tried Satraps, but they failed. As Curtius informs us [IX. 8], 

**ihcrc t^re charges of extortion and tyranny proved against the 
Persian Satrap, Tyriespes, by the people of the Paropanisadac.** 
This was about 326 B. C. Conditions were sought to be stabilised by 
Alexander appointing as Satrap his own faiher-in-law, Oxyartes, 
another Iranian noble 

Alexander could not venture to post Greek governors to the 
cast of the Indus. Here the three Satrapies were placed under Indian 
kings : Ambhi, king of Taxila, ruling from the Indus to the Hydaspes; 
Poros (Paurava) ruling from the Hydaspes to the Hyphasis ; and 
the king of AbhisSra country (Kashmir) ruling over the remainder. 

Indian Unrest : Murder of Satrap Nicanor. The position of 
the Greek governors to the west of the Indus rapidly became precarious. 
First, Kandahar raised the standard of rebellion at the instigation 
of an Indian chief whom the Greeks called Samaxus or Damaraxus. 
Next came the turn of the A^vayanas who dispatched the Greek 
Satrap, Nicanor, planted in their midst [Arrian, V. 20, 7] The 
A^vakayanas made the position of their Greek governor very unsafe. 
It was the traitor of an Indian, Sisikottus, or ^a^igupta, the Indian 
agent of Greek Imperialism. Alexander sent him help from his 
westernmost Satrap^ as also further help undej Philip from Taxila. 
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Decline of Recruits and Morale. All this trouble was brewing 
in 326 B.C., when Alexander was busy in the interior in the thick 
of his campaigns. His supply of men was failing as he was advancing 
farther and farther. His progress was brought to a standstill on the 
banks of the Chenab till the situation was saved by the arrival of 
Thracian reinforcements from distant Iran. But the Beas proved the 
limit of his advance. It was because the limit of endurance was 
reached by his followers. The situation was thus brought home to 
him by Koinos as their spokesman : ^Trom our ranks you sent 
away home from Baktra the Thessalians as soon as you saw they have 
no stomach for further toils .. . Of the other Greeks, some have 
been settled in the cities founded by you where all of them are not 
wiring residents ; others still share our toils and dangers. They and 
the Macedonian army have lost some of their numbers in the fields 
of battle ; others have been disabled by wounds ; others have been 
left behind in different parts of Asia, but the majority have perished 
by disease. A few only out of many survive, and these few possess 
no longer the same bodily strength as before, while their spirits 
are still more depressed. You sec yourself how many Macedonians 
and Greeks started with you and how few of us are left.” 

Inherent Defect of Alexander’s Scheme. These words expose 
the inherent difficulty in the way of Alexander’s ambitious scheme 
materialising. It was impossible to build up an empire which could 
not command its supplies and the support of its own people. 

The Indian popular opinion on the situation was cleverly conveyed 
to Alexander by an Indian ascetic. Taking a piece of dry hide, 
he placed it on the ground and asked Alexander to tread on it. As he 
placed his foot on one of its ends, the other ends flew up. It was 
difficult to keep the hide flat. Alexander was thus shown a visible 
image of what his strange enterprise meant, the uncertain and 
unstable consequences of campaigns carried on in countries too far 
from ‘‘the centre of his dominion” [McCrindle’s Invasion^ p. 315]. 
The fact was that the Indians do not seem to have taken Alexander’s 
invasion very seriously. It was like a spectacular march through 
the country The consolidation of conquests in distant countries 
depended on communications which could be ensured. The Indian 
vatiitudc is truly expressed in the poet’s words : 

“The East bowed low before the blast 

In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past. 

And plunged in thought again.” 


’-Mathew Arnold, 
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Murder of Philip. To return to the fate of the Greek Satrapies, 
on the assassination of governor Nicanor by the Indian ^‘mutineers’’, 
Commandant Philip was deputed by Alexander to take his place. 
Philip was the most experienced Greek administrator in India. He 
started as Alexander’s agent at Taxila to keep watch over the 
activities of the powerful Indian chief, Paurava. Alexander depended 
upon Philip to guard the rear of bis advance down the Hydaspes. 
Alexander later deputed him to take charge of the territories of the 
free peoples, the Malavas, and the Kshudrakas, as they wxrc 
conquered by Alexander, and these stretched as far south as the 
confluence of the Indus and the Chenab. He was now put in charge 
of the most important province of Greek India which was like the 
gateway to India. Philip very soon left his new headquarters to sec 
Alexander off on his return journey down the Hydaspes. But little 
did he know that his own days were numbered I He v;as assassinated 
on his return. 

A Blow to Greek Rule. According to Arrian [VI. 27, 2], 
Philip fell a victim to jealousy between the Greeks and Macedonians. 
But such a grave incident was due to deeper causes, to popular 
discontent with foreign rule. The murder of a Greek ofiBcial of com- 
manding position like Philip, in whom Greek rule was embodied 
and represented at its best, was really a fatal blow struck at that 
rule. Pie was the pillar of Greek Imperialism in India. His 
assassinaiion took place in 325 B.C, when Alexander was in a position 
to retrsfce his steps to avenge it, as he had not gone even as far 
as Carmania. But he -could not do so. The act was a challenge 
to Alexander’s authority. But it was beyond his power to answer it. 
Alexander was retreating from India, with Greek rule retreating 
with him. The only remedy that he could think of was to seek 
the good offices of his Indian ally, the king of Taxila, to whom he 
sent despatches asking him kindly ^'to assume the administration of 
the province previously governed by Philippus until he could send 
a Satrap to govern it” [Arrian, VI. 27]. Such a Satrap was never 
sent. Eventually Alexander had to trust his Indian ally with that 
charge. This meant that the Indian king was helped to extend his 
authority beyond the Indus and the frontiers up to the Kabul valley 
^and the Hindukush. A Thracian named Eudamus was now 
left as the sole Greek agent in India, who, under the Indian king, 
was placed in charge of the military garrison at Pushkalavati and also 
of the ‘‘command of the scattered bodies of Gr^ek and Macedonian 
troops, with authority over the various colonists of Hellenic national- 
ity” settled in that region {Cambridge. History, I. p. 429]. 
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Collapse of Greek Rule after Alexander’s death in 323 B.C. 

On ihe top of this took place the death of Alexander himself (without 
issue) in 323 B.C. in distant Babylon, followed by confusion in his 
own empire. The empire could not hold together. His generals 
immediately met and decided on its division among themselves. A 
second partition of the empire tcok place in 321 B. C. at Triparadisus, 
in which no part of India to the cast of the Indus was included 
as a part of that empire. The Greek governor of Sind, Pcithon, was 
now removed, and placed in charge of the province between the Indus 
and the Paropanisus. Eudamus was the solitary Greek agent linpering 
on in India, but he had no official position. in the empire and is ignored 
iii its partitions. He probably set himself up as the leader of the 
Hellenic ^outlandcrs’ left in the valleys of the Indus and the Hydaspes, 
but he, too, left India in 317 B. C. to help his chief, Eumcnes, 
against Antigonos, with a small force of infantry and cavalry and 
of 120 elephants which he had secured by slaying treacherously an 
Indian chief (supposed to be Poros) who was his trusted colleague. 
!Poor Eudamus met his doom at the hands of Antigonos [Diodorus, 
XIX. 44, i], Peithon also left bis province and joined the fray and 
met the same fate. He fell fighting by the side of Demetrius at the 
battle of Gaza [I 6. 85, 2]. There was no more Greek to take place 
of either in India. 

Chandragupta as Leader of Revolution* The Greek with- 
drawal from India was not an automatic process. It was forced by 
a revolution, a war of independence declared by Chandragupta as 
its leader. The assassinations of the Greek governors are not to 
be looked upon as mere accidents or isolated events. They were 
the preliminary incidents of a planned scheme of attack against Greek 
rule. The two years, 325 B. C.— 323 B.C., that intervened between 

1. TliG name Alexander passed iinmodiatoiy into Indian literature in 
vat iouo forms. Asoka in his inscription'^ u-^cs tho forms Alikasudara (Shah- 
bazgarhi Rock Edict XIII) end AlikyaHudala (KHlsi text) Alexandria is 
transformed into Alam^>da in Milivda'pahho. Sylvan Levi roads a definite, 
though tolitary, reference in ScUiskrit Literature to Alexander the Great 
himself in a passage in BSna's Hamharhmritm stating that '‘^Alasa-Chandakosa 
having conquered the earth did not penetrate into SlrlrAjya or the King- 
dom of women.'’ Alexander is here meant beenuso Greek ira4Ation mentions 
hia conquest of a Kingdom of Amazons which ho abstajfljjlESt from entering 
as speoial favour {fiemorial Sylvain Levi, p. 4 14, (in French) 

According to Wobor [Berlin S. B., 1890, p. 903], ’ Indian litemturo 

remOmbored Alexsndor at all, it was only in the form of a bogey called 
Skanda, used to frighten naujhty children’* [Tarn, The Qreeke in Bactria and 
India, p. 16^]. 
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the death of Philip and that of Philipps master w^^^e busy years 
for those who were planning India's freedom. What was then 
happening may be gathered from the following words of Justin (XV 41 ^ 
our only source of evidence for this fateful episode in India’s 
history : *‘India, after the death of Alexander, had shaken, as it 
were, the yoke of servitude from its neck and put his governors to 
death. The author of this liberation was Sandrocottus. This man 
was of humble origin but was stimulated to aspire to regal power 
by supernatural encouragement; for, having offended Alexander 
{Alexandrum which some scholars replace by the name Nandrum or 
Nanda ) by his boldness of speech, and orders being given to kill 
him, he saved himself by swiftness of foot; and, while he was lying 
asleep, after his fatigue, a lion of great size, having come up to 
him, licked off with his tongue the sweat that was running from 
him, and after gently waking him, left him. Being first prompted 
by this prodigy to conceive hopes of royal dignity, he drew together 
a band of robbers and instigated the Indians to overthrow the exist- 
ing (Greek) government. Sometimes after, as he was going to war 
with the generals of Alexander, a wild elephant of great bulk pre- 
sented itself before him of its own accord and, as tamed down to 
gentleness, took him on his back and became his guide in the war 
and conspicuous in fields of battle. Sandrocottus, having thus acquired 
a throne, was in possession of India when Scleucus was laying the 
foundations of his future greatness”. Stripped of its miraculous 
elements, the passage is a record of important history. It declares 
definitely that Chandragupta was the hero of this Indian war of 
independence. It also exhibits Chandragupta’s plan of action which 
was first to dispose of what may be called the tall poppies of Greek 
India, its provincial governors who were Alexander’s generals. We have 
already seen how this plan was given effect to by the assassination of 
the two most important Greek Satraps, Nicanor and Philip. It may 
be taken for granted that the removal of these two Greek governors 
practically meant the overthrow of Greek rule in India. Alexander 
when living was unable to take any effective steps against this defiance 
of his authority, and, after his death in 323 B C., there was disruption 
in his empire, and India was left alone by the generals who partitioned 
the empire. Thus it may be assumed that the death of Alexander 
want the death of Greek rule in India. Wc have already seen how the 
provisions of the second partition of Alexander’s empire in 321 B.C. 
practically point to the Greek recognition of the independence of 
India which was achi cved by Chandragupta about 323 B.C., and, 
certainly, before 321 B.C. 
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If may be further noted that even if the reading Alexander is 
taken for the word Nandrum in the above passage of Justin, it will be 
quite in accord with the probabilities of the situation. The hero of 
Indian independence must have impressed Alexander with the promise 
of his future and roused his suspicion and enmity. This only added 
a private cause to the national cause of Chandragupta’s hostility to 
Greek rule. 

.\yiVar against Nanda : Stories of its strategy. With the first 
part of his mission in life thus achieved in liberating the Punjab from 
foreign rule, he now turned to its second part, the liberation of the 
other parts of the country from the tyranny of its rulers, the hated 
Nandas. Unfortunately, there is not much evidence available on this 
important event of Chandragupta’s conquest of Magadha. There 
is, however, evidence to show that the event created a widespread 
sensation and roused popular interest. It passed into folk lore and 
tradition. It seems that, after recruiting their army locally in the 
Punjab in the manner described above, Chapakya and Chandragupta 
started by invading the countries on the frontiers {antojanapadarh 
pavisiiva) and plundering their villages (gamaghaiadikamntarti) in their 
desire for sovereignty {rajjath ichchhanto), Chandragupta’s movement 
was from the frontier to the interior of India, towards Magadha and 
Pataliputra, but he first made mistakes in strategy. The story is 
thus related : *‘In one of these villages a woman [by whose hearth 
Chandragupta 's spy had taken refuge] baked a chapathy and gave it 
to her child. He, leaving the edges, ate only the centre, and, throwing 
the edges away, asked for another cake. Then she said, ‘This boy’s 
conduct is like Chandagutta’s attack o^ the kingdom.’ The boy said, 
‘Why mother, what am I doing, and what has Chandagutta done?’ 
‘Thou, my dear,* said she, ‘throwing away the outside of the cake, 
eatest the middle only. So Chandragutta, in his ambition to be a 
monarch, without beginning from the frontiers, and taking the towns 
in order as he passed, has invaded the heart of the country and his 
army is surrounded and destroyed. That was his folly ” [Mahavarhsa 
Tikuy p. 123 ; Appendix i]. Next, Chandragupta tried another method. 
He commenced operations from the frontiers {pachchantato pafthaya) 
and conquered many rUsMras and janapadas. States and peoples, 
on the way ; but his mistake was not to post garrisons to hold the 
conquests. The result was that the people left in the rear of h^ 
advance were free to combine, to encircle his army, and defeat his 
designs. Then the proper strategy dawned on him. He had garrisons 
stationed at the rashpras and janapadaa as they were conquered 
{uggahitanaya balafh safkvidhaya) and, crossing the frontiers of 
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Magadba with bis victorious army, besieged Pataliputra and killed 
Dhana-Nanda (Appendix 1 ). 

A similar comment on strategy is also contained in the Jain 
work, Pari^ishfaparvan, which states : “Like a child burning his 
finger which he greedily puts in the middle of the dish, instead of 
eating from the outer part which was cool, Chauakya had been 
defeated, because he had not secured the surrounding country 
before attacking the stronghold of the enemy. Profiting by this 
advice, Chanakya went to Himavatknta and entered into alliance 
with Parvataka the king of that place... They opened the campaign 
by reducing the provinces’’ [VIII. 291-301]. The same text further 
relates that at the very opening of this campaign, Chapakya and 
Chandragupta suffered a reverse by failing to reduce a town, until 
Chanakya reduced it by a ruse, throwing its defenders off their 
guard. Then they devastated the country (NandadeMni)^ besiege^ 
Pataliputra, and forced Nanda to capitulate, with his reduced wealth 
( kshina~koM)y army (hala), capacity {dhth)y and prowess {vikrama) 
[Ih, 301-313]. Nanda, however, was spared his life and permitted 
by Chanakya to leave Pataliputra with his two wives and one 
daughter and as much luggage as he could carry off in a single 
chariot [ 76 . 301-317]. 

These stories, however, bring out the fundamental fact of 
Indian history through the ages that all movements of conquest in 
India have been from the frontier to the interior, from the north 
to the south, from the highlands to the plains. It. is only in the 
case of an invading naval Powef like the British that its movement 
has followed a different direction, from the sea upwards into the 
inland. 

Power of Nanda. The stories also bring out the probable 
fact that the conquest of Nanda’s empire was not an easy undertaking, 
but the result of several attempts. It was because that empire 
was possessed of immense power and resources, Curtius estimates 
its military strength at 200,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, 2,000 four- 
horsed chariots, and 3,000 elephants. The empire was also very 
wide in extent. It extended as far as the Punjab. It is stated that 
when Alexander invaded his country which lay between the Chenab 
and the Ravi, the second Poros escaped for shelter into the adjoining 
territory of the Nanda king [McCrindle’s Invasioriy p. 273]. We 
have already seen how the Nanda king by his conquests made 
himself the supreme sovereign [ekarat) of numerous States which 
he brought together under the umbrella of his sole authority (dka-, 
chckktuira). These States arc described to be those of the AikshvSkua 
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Pafich 9 las, Ka^ls, Haihayas^ Kalifigas, A^makas, Kurus, Maithilas, 
Snrascnas, and Vitihotras. All these Kshatriya dynasties were 
"uprooted/* as the Purav^as tell us. He is known to the 
Greeks as the ruler of peoples called the Gangaridac and the Prasii,, 
i e., the peoples of the Ganges valley, and the Prachyas or ^easterners’, 
peoples living to the east of the "Middle country,** such* as the 
Pahchalas, ^Qrasenas, Kosalas, and the like. Towards the south 
also the Nanda king extended his sovereignty by his conquest of 
Kalinga, as recorded in the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavcla. 'It 
mentions ‘Nanda-Raja’ as being associated with an old aqueduct, and 
as having carried away to Magadha as trophies the statue (or foot- 
prints) of the first Jina and treasures of the royal house. Nanda 
rule is also stated to have extended up to the province of Kuntala in 
the north of Mysore in some Mysore Inscriptions [Rice, Mysore and 
Coorg from Inscriptions^ p. 3]. But these inscriptions are as late as 
twelfth century and cannot be considered as reliable evidence, failing 
earlier evidence on the subject. We have also seen how, by his 
grinding taxation, he made himself master of untold wealth which he 
hoarded in subterranean chambers. 

His lack of popularity. Nanda had thus enough of power and 
pelf. But he lacked popularity. Chandragupta himself, as we have 
seen, reported to Alexander that he was "hated by his subjects** and 
Alexander had this report confirmed by the Indian kings Poros 
(Paurava) and Phegelas (Bhagala). His unpopularity is due as much 
to the original sin of his ancestor as mentioned above as to his 
tyrannical rule and exactions. Thus, his power was tottering to its 
fall. It was not broad-based upon the people’s will. Thus the moral 
factor helped Chandragupta in his fight against Nanda more than the 
military factor. 

Casualties. The details of the actual battle between Chandra- 
gupta and Nanda are not known. The Jaih work Pari^ishtaparvan 
[VIII. 253-54] contains a \erse stating that ‘Chanakya recruited for 
Chandragupta an army by means of wealth hidden underground for 
the purpose of uprooting Nanda.* "It has been conjectured that he 
employed Greek mercenaries in h!s struggle with Nanda” [Cambridge 
History, 1 . p. That it was a bloody ^battle between the two is 

indicated in exaggerated terms in a passage in the Milindapaftho, 
[SEE, XXVI. p. 147] stating that "100 kotis of soldiers, io,oclb 
elephants, i lac of horses and 5,000 charioteers” were killed in action 
and that Bhadda^ala was the commander of Nanda’s army. We have 
already seen the version of the event given in the Mudrarakshosa 
which begins with Chapakya’s statement that he has already killed all 
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the Nine Nandas and will not spare the surviving representative of 
the Nanda family, the old man, Sarvartbasiddhi, w^ho, unable to stand 
the siege of his city Kusumapura, betook himself to the forest. 
Though living there as a hermit, he was done to death under orders 
of Chaoakya who was out to uproot the last offshoot of the Nanda 
family. 

V/Oefeat of Seleucos, 304 B. C. : Extension of Empire up to 
Persia. Chandragiipta did not merely supplant the Nanda king in 
the sovereignty of Magadha. He made himself at once the sovereign 
of an empire whfeh was much larger than that of Nanda, for it 
included the land of the five rivers up to the Indus. This empire 
also extended farther by his later conquests. His subsequent career 
may be gathered from the following statement of Plutarch [Lives, 
Chap. LXII] : “Not long afterwards, Androcottos, who had at that 
time mounted the throne, presented Selcukos with 500 elephants and 
overran and subdued the whole of India with an army of 600,000.” 
“The throne” here is the throne of Magadha which he had won by 
defeating the Nand^ king. The present to Seleukos was the result of 
a war between the two. It would appear that in the struggle for 
power which ensued among the generals of Alexander after his 
death, Seleukos won for himself a secure position as the ruler of 
Babylon by about 31 1 B C. and felt free to devote himself to the 
consolidation of his authority in the distant provinces. Bactria was 
not subdued without hard fighting. And by about 305 or 304 B. C. 
at the latest, he planned for a recovery of the Indian conquests of 
Alexander. Taking the route along the » Kabul river, he crossca the 
Indus [Appian, Syr. 55]. But the expedition proved abortive and 
ended in an alliance. It was because he llad to confront a new India, 
strong and united, under Chandragupta in command of a formidable 
army, and felt that discretion was the better part of valour. By the 
terms of the treaty, Seleukos ceded to Chandragupta the Satrapies of 
Arachosia' (Kandahar) and the Paropanisadae (Kabul), together 


1. It is interesting to note the original old Iranian forms of these names 
as uf^ed in the Bohistun and other inscriptions of the Achaemeuian emperoir 
Darius I (52U485 B. C.), as these names correspond closely to Sanskrit 
names. Thus Achaernenea (father of Teispe8)=a:HakAdman», Darius — 
^DUrayavau (Sanskrit Dhilrayadvasv, holding, possessing goods) ; CyrussaATwrw ; 
Xerxes = ; Ar.iohosia=s/iaraui'a/i» Sanskrit Saraavatl ; Vedic name 
of a river in S. W. Afghanistan, tributary of the river called HaelumaHt in 
Avosta — olfiBsipal He rmanduBs:^ modem Helmand. 

Arachosia was the lanrl of black grapes called hUrahUrU^ whence the 
wine called HarohUraka mentioned by Kautilya (as will be seen below), just 
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with portions of Aria (Herat) and Gcdroiia (Baluchistan). Thus 
Chandragupta was able to add another glorious feather to his cap. 
He extended bis empire beyond the frontiers of India up to the 
borders of Persia. That is why it was possible for his grandson 
Asoka to declare in two of his Rock Edicts (II and XIII] th. the 
Syrian emperor, Antiochus [Arntiyako Yona-raja]^ was his 
mediate” neighbour, one of his “frontagers” (an Anta or a Praiyanta 
king). Chandragupta on his part cemented this alliance by making 
a present to Seleukos of 500 war-elephants. This gift wa? of great 
value to Seleukos who was at that time very much worried by a call 
for help from his friends, the confederate kings Cassandcr, Lysima- 
chus, and Ptolemy, against their common adversary, Antigonus. 
The elephants arrived in time at the battle-field of Iptus to turn 
the scale' of victory against Antigonus. The present of Indian ele- 
phants by Chandiagupia to Seleukos was follow’ed by a demand for 
them in western wars. Pyrrhos transported these elephants from 
Epiros to Italy in 281 B, C. Hasdrubai in 251 B. C, used at Panormus 
elephants driven by ‘Indians’. So did Hannibal and Hasdrubai 
during the second Punic war with Rome, and, at the battle of Raphia, 
Ptolemy’s Libyan elephants were no match for the Indian elephants 
of Antiochos [Warmington, Commerce between Roman Empire and 
India^ p. 15 1]. 

The present of elephants was followed by other expressions of 
friendly relations between the two kings. There is a suggestion made 
by Appian [Syr, 55] that there was a marriage alliance between the 
two kings so that Seleukos became either the father-in-law or the son- 
in-law of Chandragupta. It is more likely that, as Strabo suggests 
[XV. 724], ^^there was a convention establishing a jns ctonnti6ii 
between the two royal families. In that land of caste, a jus connubii 
between the two peoples is unthinkable.” [Cambridge History, 
I. p. 431]. That Chandragupta’s relations with Seleukos continm , 
to be very friendly is indicated by the story related by Aihcnacus tMt 
he sent to Seleukos a present of some Indian drugs [Ib, p. 432], 


as the green grapes of Kapi^B, Northern Afghanistan, yielded the wine called 

Paropanis uiae ia the Greek equivalent of Babylonian Parrupara^sm am 
Old Persian Gandaro = Sanskrit GandMra with its capital at PushkalEvati. 

Aria in Old Persian = from FlarayU or SaraijTl, the name of 

the river on which Herat stands. Haraiva is to be equated with Sanskrit 
SJIrava derived from SaiayH mentiontd by PBnini [VI a. 174]. 

India=01d Persian Hidauv from Sindku. Uidauv is locative of Htdu 
[V. S. Agrawala’a Placernamea in the Jnacriptione of Darius in IWO]. 
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while Seleukos further confirmed this friendship by sending 
Mcgasthcncs as an ambassador to the Mauryan court. He had been 
serving as his ambassador at the court of Sibyrtius, Satrap of 
Arachosia. According to Arrian, Mcgasthcncs resided for some time 
even at the court of Poros {V. 220], but the original is translated 
differently by Schwanbeck. At any rate, he must have come to live 
at Pafaliputra. somewhere between 304 and 299 B.C., the date of 
Chandragupta’s death. Thus he was able to see Mauryan India as a 
well-organized State under Chandragupta at the height of his power 
in the last days of his life. 

Friendly relations were continued between India and the West 
after these two kings. Chandragupta’s ron, BindusSra, asked the son 
of Seleukos, Antiochos I, to get him sw'cet wine, figs, and a philoso- 
pher. Aniiochos I sent as his ambassador to Bindusara Daimachus 
ofPlaiaea. ?]iny [Natural History y VI. 58] mentions Dionysius as 
the ambassador despatched to India by Ptolemy Philadelphus (King of 
Egypt, 285-247, B.B.). The Indian king to whom Dionysius was 
despatched .must have been either Bindusara or his son Asoka who 
in his Rock Edict XIII refers to him as one of the five foreign kings 
to whom he despatched his owm Welfare Missions. 

We may note in this connection that Mcgasthcncs states that 
since his lime ‘‘many writers (Greek writers) no longer give the river 
Indus as the Western boundary of India but include within it four 
Satrapies,” as named above [Frag. LVI quoted by Pliny]. 

^Conquest of the South. Having now extended his empire 
beyond the borders of India, Chandragupta next thought of extending 
the empire beyond the barrier of the Vindhyas to the South. In the 
passage cited above from Plutarch, it is stated that “he overran and 
subdued the whole of India with an army of 6oo,coo.” The details 
of this all-India conquest are lacking, but there is reliable evidence 
for it in the inscriptions of Asoka. In the first pL ce, Asoka’s rule in 
the South is declared by his inscriptions at Siddapura, Brahmagiri, 
and Jatinga-Rarnc^vara hill in the Chitaldroog Di^trict of Mysore, the 
Govlmath and Palkigundu Inscriptions in the Kopbal Taluk, the 
Mask! Inscription in the Deccan in the Nizam’s Dominion, 
and the Gooty Inscription in the Kurnool District. Secondly, 
Asoka himself indicates the southern limits of his empire 
by mentioning as his “frontagers” or immediate neighbours, peoples 
like the Cholas and Paijdyas, Satyaputras and* Keralaputras [Rock 
Edicts II, XIII]. Thirdly^ he himself informs us in his Rock 
Edict XIII that his own conquest was only that ofKalinga, and 
further that even this conquest was the cause of much pain and 
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repentance to him, because it had to be achieved by so .much violence 
§nd bloodshed, resulting in ‘^150,000 captives (apavwtfAc), 100,000 
killed {hate)^ and many times that* number dead from the wounds 
received (mvtey\ He felt so deeply his personal responsibility for 
this colossal carnage and suffering that he at once foreswore such 
bloody conquests for the future, and declared for Dmrma^vijaya 
(Moral Conquest) as his imperial policy, abolishing the previous 
imperial policy of aggression and annexation. He stood now for a 
thorough’going creed of Non-Violence or AMrhsa^ Thus the con* 
quest of the South, was not the work of Asoka. Nor was it that of 
his father, Bindusara, failing definite evidence as against the statement 
of Plutarch attributing it to Chandragupta. No doubt, Bindusara 
vas not a pacifist like Asoka. This is indicated by his very title, 
Amiiraghata (^slayer of foes’), and this title may have been earned by 
him by some of his conquests. A vague hint of these is given by the 
author of Arya-Manjn^ri Mula-Kolpa, Hemachandra, and Taranatha, 
who state that that apostle of violence, Chapakya, had outlived 
Chandragupta, and continued as a minister of Bindusara, as "one of 
his great lords” Taranatha states : "Chanakya accomplished the 
destruction of the nobles and kings of sixteen towns and made 
Bindusara master of all the territory between the eastern and western 
sea”. This is taken by some scholars to indicate Bindusara^s 
conquest of the Deccan. It is, however, forgotten that a more 
authentic document, Rudradaman’s inscription, describes Surashfra 
as a province of Chandragupta’s empire which thus had extended 
from the western to the eastern sea. At the same time, we have 
somewhat discouraging evidence against Bindusara’s capacity as a 
conqueror that his north-western province of Taxila had revolted 
during his reign so that he had to depute his worthy son, Asoka. to 
quell the revolt. It may be presumed that the mere maintenance of 
the vast empire which waS bequeathed to him by this father was 
too heavy a burden for a man of his easy-going disposition whose 
delight in life was "figs and raisin wine”, for which he indented 
upon his friend, the Greek king, Antiochos. He can hardly be 
credit^ with any additions to the empire by bis own conquests. 

J^ravana Belgola Traditiont. We may also consider the impli- 
cations of the unanimous Jain tradition that Chandragupta in bis 
old age abdicated and followed the Jain oaint Bhadrabahu as his • 
teacher. Both teacher and pupil then travelled towards the South 
and settled down at a place known as Sravana Belgola. The tradition 
is recorded with minor • variations in a number of documents, both 
literary and epigraphic* The literary docnmefits {%) Brihaikat^ 
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Koia by Harishepa, dated in 931 A. D. (2) BhairahQhu^Charita by 
Ratnanandi of about 1450 A. D. (the Kannada work, MunivafhsU-^ 
bhyudaya oic. 1680 A. D. and (4) the Kannada work, BdjiXval^ 
kathe. All these works agree as to the main facts. Bhadrabshu in 
consequence of a sevcic famine in Bihar led a migration of the Jains 
towards the South. Chandragupta, " the king of Pataliputra,” 
[RajavnUkoihe] abdicated the throne in favour of his son and followed 
Bhadrabahu as his disciple. He became bis chief disciple, attended 
him at his death at Sravana (Sramatia) Belgola where he lived on as an 
ascetic for some years till he died of starvation according to Jain 
practice. 

This tradition has been recorded in local inscriptions and monu* 
ments. The oldest inscription of about 600 A.D. associated the pair 
(yygma), Bhadrabahu along with Chandragupta Mvni'^ Two inscrip- 
tions of about 900 A.D. on the KaverJ near Scringapatam describe the 
summit of a hill called Chandragiri as marked by the footprints of 
Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta munipati. A Sravana Belgola inscrip- 
tion of 1129 mentions Bhadrabahu ‘ ^rutakevali/ and Chandragupta 
who acquired such merit that he v as worshipped by the forest deities. 
Another inscription of 1163 similarly couples and describes them. A 
third inscription of the year 1432 speaks of Yatindra Bhadrabahu, and 
hir disciple, Chandragupta, the fame of whose penance spread into 
oth^r words. 

To add to this striking and uniform epigraphic evidence, we have 
significant monumental evidence. A smaller hill at Sravana Belgola is 
called Chandragiri, because Chandragupta lived and performed bis 
penance there. On the same hill is a cave named after Bhadrabdkn, 
as well as an ancient temple called Chandragupta Bastiy because it was 
erected by Chandragupta. Moreover, the facade of this basti or temple 
which is in the form of a perforated screen, contains 90 sculptured 
scenes depicting events in the lives of Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta. 

Jain Tradition. It is also to be noted that this Jain migration 
is the initial fact of the Digambara tradition. The Jain community 
was undivided for long. It was only with Bhadrabahu that the Digam- 
baras separated from the ^vetambaras. 

Vincent Smith pertinently points out that it is Jain tradition 
alone which explains Chandragupta’s unexpected exit from the throne 
• at a time when he was comparatively 3^oung and at the height of his 
power. As he says, the only direct evidenee throwing light on the 
manner in which the eventful reign of Chandragupta Maurya came to 
lin end is that of tradition. His abdication is an adequate explanation 
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of his disappearance at such an early age (when he must have been 
under fifty).’* 

There is also uo evidence 10 disprove the fact taken for granted 
without the need of any argument or demonstration by all Jain writers 
that Chandragupta became a convert to their religion. The atmos- 
phere of Jainism had already penetrated into Pataliputra, as we have 
already seen^ in the time of the Nandas who had Jain leanings and 
Jain ministers [flindu Civilisation^ p. 277]. In the Mudrarakshasay 
alsO) we find an acknowledgment of this fact in the prominent position 
it gives to the Jains at the court of Pataliputra and the employment 
by Cbapakya himself, an uncompromising champion of Brahminism, 
of a Jain as one of his chief emissaries Jain influence was already 
predominant at the royal court [Rice, Mysore and Coorg from 
Inscripiionsy pp. 3-9 ; Ep. Carn.y 11 . pp. 35 43 (Inscriptions at 
Sravana Belgola)]. 

If, therefore, it is taken as a fact that Chandragupta spent the 
last days of his life at Sravana Belgola, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that he settled down at a place within the limits of his empire and a 
place so close to Asoka’s inscriptions.* 

Tamil Tradition. Further, the Maurya invasion of the South 
is also recorded in Tamil tradition. There arc four references to it 
in Tamil works, three in AhananUru and the fourth in PurananUru, 
These speak of the Mortyas cutting their way through the rocks with 
their chariots, “their army of horses and elephants”, to subdue the 
king of Mohur who had refused to submit. In this expedition, they 

I, It may be noted that Fleet [lA^ XXI. p. 156] did net belieVo in tbi'i 
tradition ai^d coMsid* red 1 hadrftbSbu of li loription Ko. 1 BhadraV^Shu II 
mentioned in Sarasiatl Cach*ftMa I*a$pirali an becoming Pontiff in .^3 B, C., 
with his dit>cip!e Guj tigupta socceedii g him. as PontiiT in 31 B. C. In his 
opinion, thin Guptigupta has been confused with Chandr.iguptn. 

Dr. Hoemie, however (76., pp. 59-rOJ, uft( r a critical study of all the Jain 
Pdfplt’allSt believes in the tradition and records his conclusi n thus : “Before 
Bbodrabahu, the Jain community was undivided. With him lh) Digambaras 
separated from the l^v^ tSmbarus. The question is. who this Bhadrabfihu 
was The t^veiSrob ra pappilvaHs know only one BhadrabKhu who, from the 
dates resigned to him by the ^vetSmbaras and Digambaras alike, must be 
identical with Bh idrabahu I of the Digambaras. Considering the varying and 
contradictory character of the Digambara tradition, the probability is that 
the inception of the grert aeptration took pi ic#under BhadrabShu I whn died 
162 A. V., according to the Dig imbar.rs, or 179 A. V , accc^rding to the bvetftm* 
baras (both dates being within the reign of Chandr guptn). The Digambara 
separation originally took place as a result of the migration southwards under 
BhadrubShu in consequence of a severe famine in Bihar, the original home of 
the undivided Jain community.** 
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were helped by their local allies, the Ko^ar^ who ^‘routed the enemies’ 
forces on the field of battle’* and the Vadukar fighting with 
swift-flying arraws” Some think that the Moriyas of these passages 
may refer to the fatter day Mauryas of Kofikan who emerge in history 
in the fifth century A.D., but there is in one passage a reference to 
*‘the untold wealth of the Nandas,” showing by its context that it is 
the imperial Maur3'as, the successors of the Nandas, who are thought 
of in these Tamil works. We have already cited the reference made 
by Mam,%tlanur^ a ^angam poet, to the hoarded wealth of the Nandas 
‘‘swept away and submerged later on by the floods of the Ganges”. 
Thus Tamil tradition is quite familiar with ibe Nandas and the 
imperial Mauryas coming after them [S. K. Aiyangar, Beginnings of 
South Indian History y pp. 69, 8 1, 103 ; V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, 
Maiiryan Polity ^ pp. 58 flf.]. 

Conquest of Western India. Along with all this general evi- 
dence pointing to the extension of Chandragupta’s empire to the 
South, we have a piece of definite evidence proving that Western India 
formed part of his empire. It was not so in the time of his predeces- 
sor, Nanda, who was known to the Greeks as the king of the Ganga- 
ridae and the Prasii, of the Ganges Valley and eastern India. The 
Girnar Rock Inscription of Rudradaman of 150 A.D. describes how 
the lake (tadaga) Sudar^ana was created on Mount Urjayat by the 
construction of a dam (setu) across the rivers flowing down the hill, 
such as Suvarnasikata, Palatini, and others. The dam livalled the 
rock with its joints well cemented against leakage (nihsandhibnddha- 
dridha— sarvapatikatvat - parvata — pada-pratispardhi-suSlishfaband- 
ham). It was constructed by the provincial governor {Eashtriya) of 
King Chandragupta Maurya. He is named Vai^ya Pushyagupta. 
The reservoir W'as lavishly provided with conduits (pranaUbhiralam- 
kritam) in the time of Asoka Maurya by the Yavana (Greek) Raja 
Tushaspha appointed to that province. The province is described as 
the province of Anarta and Surashtra. Thus Western India was so 
efficiently governed as a province of Chandragupta Maurya’s empire 
that even its irrigation facilities were provided by the construction of 
costly and difficult works like a reservoir for the storage of water, 
fitted with sluices and channels for its distribution among the cultivat- 
ed fields below. 

It is also interesting to note in this connection that the Pali 
work Petavatthu and its commentary, Paramatthadiponiy mention a 
ruler of Surattha (Surashtra) named Pifigala who ascended ^Jie throne 
in the sixteenth regnal year of Bindusara (283 B. C ). He had a 
senapati or a general named Nandaka who converted him to a new 
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doctrine, a sort of atheism called {NaUhika-ditthi). Fired with his 
zeal for his new faith, he was bold enough to leave for Pataliputra 
with a large retinue to convert to his creed the emperor Dharma^oka 
(Piiigalo raja Dhammasohossa raflflo ovadarh datum ga(o) but remain- 
ed himself to be converted to the emperor’s creed of Buddhism [B. C. 
Law, Buddhist Conception of Spirits y p. 72 f ; C. D. Chatterji in Z). R. 
Bhandarkar Voluwey pp. 329-340.] 

We have in these texts remarkable evidence of the continuity of 
administrative history for the Province of Sura?htra during the 
reigns of three Maurya emperors, Chandragupta, Bindusara, and 
Asoka. 

Some light is thrown on the severity of Chandragupta’s penal 
code as shaped by his minister, Cha^akya, by the case of a learned 
Brahman scholar named Subandhu being condemned to servitude for 
life with his young son in his teens wandering away homeless to escape 
a similar fate. The sin of Subandhu was his astute political wisdom 

We may consider the constitutional significance of these refer- 
ences to Surashtra. We have ihree descriptions of its constitutional 
status which it is difficult to reconcile with each other. These are : 
(i) Surashtra as a province of the Maurya empire under an imperial 
official as its Governor ; (2) SurSshtra under a chief as a feudatory 
of the Maurya emperor ; and (3) Surasb^ra as a Sarrijha or a 
republic. The third description is attributed to Kau^ilya, but not 
quite accurately. Kauplya does not describe Surash^ra as a full-fledged 
republic, but only refers to certain sections of its population as 
belonging to self-governing corporations or Srenls, These Srenls 
were formed by the Kshatriyas and Vaij^yas of Surash^ra and were 
either economic or military guilds, devoting themselves either to Varta 
(agriculture, cattle-rearing, and trade) or to the profession of arms 
as means of livelihood {Surashtrd-Kshatriya^rcryadayo vdria-saeUo- 
pajivina}*) [VII. i]. Thus Surash^ra under this description may 
still be a kingdom. The two other points to settle about its consti- 
tutional position are (i) whether it was a local chiefship and a feuda- 
tory State under the Maurya emperor or (2) whether it was 
completely annexed by Chandragupta Maurya to his empire and 
created a governorship under him. The second point is established 
beyond doubt bv Rudradsman’s Inscription which has greater 
evidential value than tradition and literary text. The first point can 
be reconciled with the second only on the suppositior that, as in 
modern ilndia, an imperial province may accommodate its hereditary 
ruling princes figuring as feudatories acknowledging the paramount 
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sovereignty of the emperor. It is thus that PiAgala as a local chief 
of Surash^ra was out to pay homage to Asoka. 

That the Maurj’^a conquest of Western India extended beyond 
the province of Surash^ra farther south is indicated by the location of 
Asoka’s inscriptions at Sopara in the district now called Thana in 
the Bombay Presidency. The conquest of this part of India (which 
may be identified with Konkan) was not claimed by Asoka. It must 
have been the work of Chandragupta Maury a who, as wc have seen, 
had already established his authority over the neighbouring region 
of Surashtra. The province of which Sopara or Surparaka was the 
capital must have formed part of Maurya empire for some time to 
lead Asoka to locate his edicts at its capital. 

Chronology. Wc may now consider the chronology of Chandra- 
gupta’s reign. We have already seen that the first exploit of Chandra- 
gupta was the overthrow of the Greek rule which was established 
in India as a result of Alexander’s victorious campaigns. But it was 
short-lived. Two events marked *ts rapid fall. The first was the 
murder of the most powerful Greek governor m the person of Philip 
in 325 B. C. followed by his place being taken by an Indian. The 
second event was the death of Alexander himself in 323 B.C, The 
first signal of the Indian battle for freedom was the murder of the 
Greek Satrap, Nicanor, by the A^vayanas in 326 B. C. As has 
been already related, the battle was won shortly after Alexander’s 
death in 323 B. C. In 321 B. C,, at the second partition of 
Alexander’s empire, its easternmost Satrapy was the Trans-Indus 
Satrapy of Paropanisus, India proper was not counted as a pan of 
that empire. An attempt to reconquer it only ended in the expansion 
of Chandragupta’s empire to the trans-Indus provinces up to the 
borders of Persia. We may, therefore, take it for granted that between 
323 and 321 B.C., Chandragupta made himself the ruler of the 
Punjab and Emperor of Magadha. We may taj^c 322 B. C. as _ 
date of his accession to fov^nj^nty and of inaguration of the 
Maurya Dynasty. 

We have other data to confirm this date. If wc believe in the 
reckonings of reigns given in the Purafiasy we shall sec that Chandra- 
gupta’s reign was one of 24 years and hence ended in 298 B.C., 
and that his son. Bindusara, reigned for 25 years, i.c., up to 273 
B.C. Thcjdatc of Aspka’s a^^ is thus to be 

taken as 273 B^C., a date w^hich is supported by the uminpeacHaBIe 
data of Asoka s inscriptions. The JifuhavdthfiQ distinguishes between 
Asoka’s accession to throne and his coronation, and places an 
interval of 4 years between them [V. 22]. This makes 269 B.C, 
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as the date of his coronation. His inscriptions again date from his 
coronation. His Rock Edict XfiTT is dyed 13 years after his coro^ 
nylon. So its date should be 256 B.C. if the date 269 B.C. of 
his coronation is correct. It is correct, because it is proved Ijy 
the well-known chronological data of Rock Edict XIII itSfelf. Rock 
Edict XIII is a document of unique chronological importance in 
Indian History. A«oka in this Edict mentions the five most important 
Greek kings with all of whom he had friendly dealings through his 
Welfare Missions. The date of his references to them must, therefore, 
be at the latest the date up to which they were all alive and were 
known to be so to Asoka, and may be taken one year i^Iier, wnen all 
were hale and hearty. 

s^hc duration of the reigns of three of these kings is known with 

certainty, viz., those of 

(1) A mtiyolay i.e., Amiochus Thcos, Idng of Babylon and 
Persia, 261-246 B. C. 

(2) Turamayfjy i e.. Ptoiemaeus 11 Philadelphos, king of Egypt, 
285-247 B. C. 

(3) Amtikini. i.e., Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia, 
277-240 B.C. 

The uncertainty is as regards : 

(4) Maka, i.e., Magas, king of Cyrcnc, whose date may be 
taken to be that proposed by both Bcloch and Geycr, viz., 300-250 

B. C. 

(5) Alikas^idora^ whose identity and duration of reign are the 
subject of controversy. He may be either Alexander of Epirus or 
Alexander of Corinrh. Of the two Alexanders, Alexander of Epirus was 
by far the more important personality worthy of Asoka’s attention, the 
son of the famous Pyrrhus of Epirus, and the rival of Antigonus Gonatas 
of Macedonia. Alexander of Corinth was almost like a local king 
who ended as a ‘^tyrant over a town and an island, without military 
glory or a famous lineage/* There were several kings of Asia Minor 
of equal and higher suit us whom Asoka should have mentioned such 
' Eumenes of Fergamcn (262-240 B. C.) or, nearer home, Diodotps 
of Bactria. It is known that Alexander of Epirus, the true subject 
of Asoka’s reference, had lived up to 255 B.C. 

Considering the dates of the reigns of all these five kings, 
we find 255 B.C. as the date up to which all were alive. From this 
follows that the date of Asoka’s reference to them in Rock Edict 
XIII must be before 255 B. C. Professor P* H. L. Eggennont of 
the Hague, Holland (who honoured me by posting to me his learned 
paper on ^The Date of Asoka’s Rock Edict Xlll* on 30th April, 
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1940, a few days before Holland itself was submerged by German 
invasion) has very well shown by skilful calculations that the news 
of the death of one of these Greek kings could not take more than 
4 or 5 months to reach Asoka at Pat^liputra, and so we need not allow 
for an interval of one year for it, as I had done in my Asoha. He 
has also after a good deal of discussion established the dates of 
the two kings, Alexander of Epirus and Magas of Gyrene. The 
former lived up to 255 B.C. and the latter up to 250 B.C. according 
to his Endings which are followed here. If, therefore. Rock Edict 
XIII is dated at 256 B.C. since it was in the 13th year of Asok^s 
coronation, the date of his coronation was 269 B.C., the yciy d^tc 
which is led up to by the assumed date of 322 B.C. for Chandragupta’s 
accession to sovereignty and the duration of his reign and that of 
his successor, as reckoned in the PurdrjLas. We have thus here a 
remarkable convergence of chronological conclusions derived from 
sources as different and foreign and Indian works, Brahminical 
texts and Buddhist inscriptions, and this convergence proves their 
truth. 



CHAPTER III 


ADMINISTRATION : IDEALS : DIVISIONS 

Indian Ideals of Polity. The governance of such a vast 
empire which stretched from Persia to Mysore was a foimidable 
undertaking. It was specially so in olden times, in pre-mechanical 
ages lacking the means of speedy communication and quick transport 
between the different snd distant parts of a large empire. News 
would take months to travel from Paropanisus to Pataliputra. This 
initial difficulty of administration led John Stuart Mill to doubt the 
existence of large empires in ancient times, “because the machinery 
of authority was not perfect enough to carry orders into effect at a 
great distance from the person of the ruler, nor did there exist the 
means of making the people pay an amount of taxes sufficient for 
keeping up the force necessary to compel obedience throughout a 
large territory.” 

These natural difficulties, however gave way before human 
ingenuity. A suitable system of administration could cope with them. 
Thc_ difficulties are formidable for a system of centralized authpriiy. 
It is not so where government is not earned on from one centre 
but from many centres. Decentralisation of authority solved the 
problem of government for large empires in ancient times. It 
divided up the empire into a number of provincial governments and 
local administrations in which sovereignty could make its presence 
and power felt. The area of each auch government war. 
conveniently sized. 

Rural Republics. Ancient India was built upon the basis of 
decentralisation on principle. It did not bcTieve in centralisation of 
authority, resulting in a system of over-government of the people. 
It believed in the self-government in the group, in the extension of 
self-government from the sovereign at the top through all grades an d 
strata of society down to the lowest classes in the villages. Every 
village was self-governing. There were also unions of villages as 
self-governing federations. Ancient India was thus built up as a vast 
rural democracy. Society was functioning apart from the State proper 
as a separate entity defined spheres of self-govemment. Rural 
politics was independent of state-politics and of the vicissitudes of 
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political fortune affecting the State or the Sovereign at the top. India 
owes the preservation of her culture to her self-governing villages 
or rural republics in which it was centred through the long course of 
her history which has seen so many political revolutions and changes 
of sovereignty. The position is very well summed up in the words 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe giving evidence before a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons [Report, 1832, Voi. Ill, App. 84, p. 331] : 
*‘The Indian village communities are little republics, having nearly 
everything they can want within themselves, and almost independent 
of any foreign relations. They seem 10 last where nothing else lasts. 
Dynasty after Dynasty tumbles down ; revolution succeeds to revo- 
lution .. but the village community remains the same . .. This union 
of the village communities, each one forming a separate little State 
in itself, has, I conceive, contributed more than any other cause to 
the prescrvaiion of the peoples of India, . through all the revolutions 
and changes which they have suffered, and is in a high degree 
conducive to their happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great portion 
of freedom and independence.** 

The aloofness of the Indian village from high politics at the centre 
attracted the attention of Megasthenes who has described how the 
bulk of India’s population who were living on land as agriculturists 
were exempted from military service and were often found freely 
w’orking, out in the fields, even in sight of a battle raging close by. 
He says ; ^‘Whereas among other nations it is usual, in the contests 
of war, to ravage the soil, and thus to reduce it to an uncultivated 
waste, among the Indians, on the contrary, by whom husbandmen are 
regarded as a class that is sacred and inviolable, the tillers of soil, 
even when battle is rdging in their neighbourhood, are undisturbed 
by any sense of danger, for the combatants on cither side in waging 
the conflict make a carnage of each other, but allow those engaged 
in husbandry to remain quite unmolested. Besides, they neither 
ravage an enemy’s land with fire, nor cut down its trees.” And again : 
‘^Thc Husbandmen appear to be far more numerous than the others. 
Being moreover exempted from fighting and other public services, 
they devote the whole of their time to tillage ; nor would an enemy 
coming upon a husbandman at work on his land do him any harm, 
for men of their class, being regarded as public benefactors, arc 
protected from all injury The land thus remaining undamaged, and 
producing heavy crops, supplies the inhabitants with all that is requisite 
to make life very enjoyable. The husbandmen themselves, with 
their wives and children, live in the country, and entirely avoid going 
into town either to take part in its tumul^ or for any other purpose” 
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[Frag. I, XXXIII]. These rural retreats of democracy kept the culture 
of the country in tact and free from all political disturbances. 

Dharma as Sovereign. There was, however, a deeper political 
philosophy which moulded Indian polity to this form. Hindu thought 
counts Dharma as the true Sovereign of the State, as the Rule of 
Law. The king is the executive called the Dania to uphold and 
enforce the decrees of Dharma as the spiritual sovereign. Thus the 
king or the temporal sovereign is not the source of Law in the 
Hindu State. The sources of Law arc above and beyond him. 
They are not his creation. He has only to see to their observance. 

Sources of Law. The sources of Law arc stated by Manu to 
be (i) Veda ot ^ruti (2) or Dharma-Sastra (3) or code 

of conduct enjoined by the Sastras (4) Achara or the manners and 
customs of holy men. 

It was pr9vided that doubtful points of Dharma arising out of 
these primary sources of Law were to be decided by a body of legal 
experts called ^ishtas^ ‘well versed in sacred lore and disciplined in 
correct conduct.* This body was called Parishad. Thus legislation was 
x>nsidered too important for the State and fci the common weal to 
)t left to party politics or the opinions and fancies of its individual 
Headers. John Stuart Mill recommended the creation of a Standing 
Legal Commission to guide legislation by Parliament. 

Vamasrama-Dharma. It is, however, to be noted that the 
Dharma for which the Hindu State stood was what is known as 
V arna^rama- Dharma. It was the law that regulated the occupations 
of different castes of people, and duties of life depending on its 
different stages called A^ramas, The Hindu scheme of life determines 
its duties normally in accordance with caste, i.e., birth and heredity, 
and also with age. Kau^ilya In his Artha^xslra presents this scheme 
as follows. 

Each Varna or caste, and each A^rama, is to follow its 
Svadharrna^ its own Dharma, to which one must be true. 

Duties of different castes. The duties of Bralunana are : (l) 

Learning {Adhyayanam)^ (2) Teaching {Adhyajpanam)^ (3) Worship 
{Yajanam), (4) Conducting Worship {Yajanam)^ (5) Making gifts 
{Dana)y (6) Receiving gifts {Pratigraha), 

The is to observe (1), (3), and (5) of the above list, 

and to follow in addition the two following special duties, viz., (a) 
The pursuit of arms {tSastrajivd) ; (b) Defence of his country (Bhutan 
rahshai^am, protection of all living beings) . 
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The Vai^ya is to observe (i), (3), and (5) but is to follow the 
special occupations named (a) Agriculture, (b) Cattle-rearing and 
(c) Trade. 

The &udra\^ duties are specified to be (i) Service of the first 
three castes, ‘^the twice-born (2) Agriculture, Cattle- rearing and 
Trade ( Varila) ; (3) Craftsmanship {Karukarma) ; and (4) Minstrelsy 

[Ku^ilava karma ) . 

Duties of dififerent A^ramas. There arc pointed out the four 
Ages of Life called the A^ramas^ viz., those of (i) Brahmachari 
(student) (2) (the married state) (3) V anajyrastha (dweller 

in forest) (4) Parivrajaka (wandering ascetic). 

The duties of the Brahmachari are stated to be (i) study of 
the Vedas (Svadhyaya), (2) worship and offering to fire {Agnikaryd- 
bhishekau)^ (3) practice of begging {Bhaih-hyavratatvam)^ (4) following 
the teacher unto death. 

The dpties of the house-holder are stated to be 

(1) earning livelihood by the pusuit of prescribed occupations 

(svakarmajivd) ; 

(2) marrying into families of equal status but different goiras ; 

(3) offering food to gods, ancestors, guests, and paid servants, 
and appropriation of what remains to himself {^eshahhojanam). 

The house-holder, who leaves his home for the forest, has to 
observe the following duties, viz., (i) Continence (Brahmacharya) 
(2) Sleeping on bare earth (3) Wearing long hair and deer skin (4) 
Offering worship and oblations to fire (5) Worship of gods, ancestors, 
and guests (6) Eating what is grown in the forest. 

The ascetic {Parivrajaka) has to observe the following injunc- 
tions : (i) Control of senses (2) Abstention from all scheming 

(AnuraihbJia) (3) Renouncing all possessions {NishkiHchanalvam) (4) 
Life of solitude {Sangaiyaga) (5) Begging in different places (so as 
not to gf"t attached to any) (6) Living in forest (7) Purity of body 
and 

The following duties are compulsory for all, viz, (1) Non- 
violence {Ahunsa) (2) Truthfulness {Satyam) (3) Purity {&aucham) 

(4) Freedom from jealousy {Anasuya) (5) Freedom frorp cruelty (6) 
Tolerance {Kshama), 

It was the supreme duty of the State or the Sovereign to 
uphold this social order or system which was taken to be the best 
system for ensuring the stability of society and the development of 
personality or the sclf-fuliilment of the individual as the supreme 
objective of the State itself- 
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The King as Dania or Upholder of Dharma. The Aitareya 

Brahmana [VIII. 26] describes the king as the Defender of 
(Dharmasya gopta). The jSaiapatha Brahmaria [XIV. 4, 2, 23] 

states that the Dan^a or the king is necessary lo maintain Dharma 
or those ^^principles of justice by which the strong ’ are prevented 
from eating up the weak” {abaliyan baliyam^a ma 6 arhmtc dharmena 
yatha). The Mahabharata [JSSanti P. chh. 67, 122] points out that 
without Dania, Society will be in a state of nature described as 
Matsya-Nyaya in which ‘^people devour one another like fish or dog 
{paraspararh bhakshayanto matsya ivj jaU krUan\ parasparam vilum- 
panti sarameya yathamisham ||). This doctrine is thus stated by 
Kautilya : ‘‘Where there is no Darida-dhara or the sovereign 
wielding the sceptre of justice, the strong eat up the weak, as it is 
among fish. But, protected by the king, the weak become strong 
{apranito hi inatsyanydyamudbhavayati\ Daliyanabalath hi grasate dan-- 
dadharabhave\ Tenaguptab prabhamti ||) [I. 4]. Kautilya further states 
that the king who upholds Dharma “will attain happiness both here and 
hereafter” {pretya cheha cha nandati [L 3]. It is also to be noted that 
subjea to Dharma or the Law and Constitr.rion of the realm, the Sove- 
reign had supreme power in the State as its Head {Kutasthaniyo hi 
svamUi) [VIII. i]. Kautilya further points out [III, i] that the king who 
governs (anit^dsal) in accordance with Dharma {satye sthitah Dharmah^ 
‘ established in truth’), Vyavahwra (Evidence or established laws), 
Sarnstha (Custom, lokachara) and Nyaya (Justice or Reason) will be 
the conqueror of the whole earth up to the seas ( Chaf urantam mahim 
jayet). Kautilya also holds ‘[IV. 13] that if the king exercises his 
power in an unlawful manner, he will be himself punishable {adaT^dya- 
dandane rdjfio daridastrirfUatguv^mbhasiy ‘ the king penalising an 
innocent person is to pay as penalty thirty times its amount). By 
paying the penalty, he will purify himself of the sin of injustice’ {tena 
tat pUyate paparh rajfto dandllpacharajam). This is driving the 
theory up to its limit, but it is only to emphasise the fundamental 
position that Dharma is the ultimate Sovereign to whom the king also is 
subject. The Law or Rule Is the ruler of men. 

It was for the fulfilment of this lofty mission prescribed for kings 
that Chandragupta himself was called to the throne by ChSoakj^a when 
he found that it was jeopardised under the Lucira rule of the Na^das. 

Custom as Law. It will also be seen that one of the established 
sources of Law is defined to be what is called Achara which Kautilya 
calls Charitra or Sarnstha, the manners and customs of the country^ 
Tbes^ however, vary with different families, castes, corporations, and 
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regions, and these several groups were empowered to legislate for them- 
selves. Accordingly, Manu says [VIII, 41, 46] that it is the Sovereign's 
duty to recognize and enforce the laws laid down for themselves by 
these several self-governing groups, such as Kula (family), Jati (caste), 
J§re 7 ii (guild), and Janajjdda (region). Gautama [II. 2, 20, 21] goes 
farther and grants powers of legislation to the Vargn.s or Guilds (/bVe^is) 
of cultivators, traders, herdsmen and artisans, thus granting self- 
government to Industry, As an instance of regional or local law which 
is to be recognised by the king, the commentator on Manu cites the 
South Indian custom of * marrying the daughter of the maternal uncle.’ 

In this way, democracy descends to the villages and the lowest 
strata of social structure and operated a:; the most potent agency of 
uplifting the masses. Thus ancient Hindu monarchy was a limited 
monarchy under the very conception of the State. The self governing 
groups upon which the State was founded formed a vast subterranean 
democracy limiting the absolutism of the sovereign at the top. 

The Mauryan empire had to fit itself into this traditional frame- 
work of administration. The problem of imperial government was 
already solved in the very scheme of indigenous polity. The emperor 
had only to operate the existing administrative machinery. 

Administrative Divisions. The Mauryan empire was divided 
into a number of Viceroyalties and Provinces and each of these was of 
the time-honoured and standardised pattern of the Hindu State, 
comprising the ruler or governor at the top, the Co uncil of Ministers 
called Mantriparishad^ Heads of Departments called Adkgakshasyihe 
Civil Service represented by a hierarchy of officers in different grades 
of jurisdiction, and self-governing village communities at the founda- 
tion of the structure. 

There is not much evidence available as regards the provinces 
of the Empire under Chandragupta Maurya. But we have some 
evidence for the time of his grandson, Asoka, by whom the institutions 
of his predecessors were continued except where they were reformed, 
or in the case of innovations which Asoka himself specifies in his 
inscriptions. None of the provinces indicated in his inscriptions is 
claimed by Asoka to be his own creation. 

Viceroyallies. His inscriptions speax of at least four Viceroyalties 
with their headquarters at (i) Taxila (2) Ujjain (3) Tosali and (4) 
Suvarnagiri. 

recruited from the^Jiinces of blood royal 
caUed Kumara&^oT Arj/ aputras in Asok a^s inscriptions. Asoka served 
as firsTatHerVViceroy at Ujjain, and again at Taxila, where he re- 
placed his elder brother. Prince Suslma. Prince Ku^ala, Asoka’s son. 
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served as his -.Viceroy at Taxila. Asoka also appointed his brother. 
Prince Tissa, as deputy king, UparUja^ to act for him at headquarters. 
The heir-apparent was known as the Yuvaraja. 

Kau^ilya [XIL 2] provides for emergency which may cause the 
king’s absence from the country, in which case an officer will take his 
place thus rendered vacant {^unya) and will be appropriately called 
tSunya-Pala, a sort of a Deputy-king like Asoka’s Uparuja, 

Of the above Viceroyalties, Taxila was the capital of the newly- 
acquired North Western Frontier Province of Chandragupta’s empire, 
and Ujjain of the Central Provinces then known as Avantirashfra^ 
[Mahavamm^ XIII, 8]. 

Suvarnagiri was ' the capital of the southern province. Tosali 
was the capital of Kalinga, but it was not a part of Maurya empire 
under Chandragupta. 

It may be noted that the traditional names of five Provinces into 
which India was divided arc mentioned in the Pur anas as 

(1) TJ itchy a (Northern India) or Uttarapatha. 

(2) Madhya-dpJa (Central India). 

(3) Pracliya (Eastern India). 

(4) Aparanta (Western India) and 

(5) Dakshinapatha (Deccan and South India). 

Like the king, the Viceroy had his Council of Ministers known 
as Mahdmatras. Like him, he also could appoint special Ministers 
(^Mahaniatras) for purposes of inspection of judicial administration 
[See my Asoka (Macmillan) p. 52]. 

Governorships. Side by side with these Viccroyalties under 
the Princes, there were also the Provinces under Governors. Seats 
of such governorships arc mentioned in Asoka’s inscriptions, such as 
Isila, and Sam 3 pa in the South, and Kau^mbi in modern U. P. near 
Allahabad. The Governors were called Pradc^ika-Mahamatrasy and 
also Pdjukasy set ovjeiJiu nd r eds of tho u s and s of s o uls ’ ^-aiul-.4mssLCSr 
sed of wide powers of gover nmen t [/6.]. The later inscription of 
ITudradaman of 150 A.D., however, calls the provincial Governor a 
Pashfriya. As we have seen, we owe to this inscription the important 
information that the Western Province of Chandragupta’s empire was 
known as Anarta and Surashtra, of which the capital was Girinagara 
and the Governor was Vai^ya Pushyagupta. Kautilya [II. 16 ; IX. 3] 
uses the term Uaslitra-Mukhya or Rashtra-pala [V. 1] or l^ara [II, 
lo) for the provincial Governor. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE KING 

The King : His Education. A large part of administrative 
work devolved upon the king. He had to go through a course of 
education to fit him for the work. We have already seen how 
Chandragupta was specially fortunate in having as his preceptor a 
scholar of encyclopaedic learning like Chanakya who gave him the 
best possible education then available in the country for a period of as 
many as 8 years at^Taxila. Kauplya [I. 5] indicates the contents of 
the education prescribed for princes. The first requisite of education 
is stated to be Discipline (FiwaT/a) comprising the following qualities : 
(i) Desire for learning { 6 v^rusha) (2) Cultivation of the truth learnt 
{ 6 ravanam) (3) Grasping what is learnt {Qralianavi) (4) Retaining 
what is grasped (Dharanam) (5) Knowledge of ways and means of 
achieving the truth learnt (Vijrlanam) (6) Inference (Uha) (7) 
Deliberation, 

** Treatment can subdue only the material that is fit for it and not 
unfit.” {Kriya hi dravyarh vinayati nadravyam). 

Education is also to comprise both study and practice. It is not 
merely theoretical. 

The prince is to start with a knowledge of Arithmetic {Sarh* 
khya) and writing (Lipi) and then to study (a), the three Vedas ; 
(b) Philosophy under teachers ; (c) the different departments of 
economic life {Vartta) under experienced administrators {adhyakshas ) ; 
and (d) the Science of Polity under teachers well-versed in its prin- 
ciples and practices {Vaktriprayoktribhyah}, The prince is to observe 
continence, practise Brahmacharya up to the age of 16 when he is to 
marry. 

He must achieve complete control of his passions and recall 
the ruin brought on themselves by the greatest kings by their in- 
dulgence in passions [lb. I. 6] and the prosperity of those known 
for their selfcontrol, [/6,]. 

Even after marriage and education, he must always cultivate the 
association of the elders in knowledge (Vidya-vriddha-aathyoga) as a 
means of increasing his knowledge. 

In the forenoons, he is to undergo military training in 
fighting with the forces of elephants, horses, chariots, and infantry. 
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The afternoons he is to devote to the study of History in- 
cluding (i) Purano^ (2) Itivriita (past history) such as Ramayana and 
Mahabharata (3) Akhyayika (tales of gods and great men) (4) 
UdahararjLa (anecdotes and biographies, or, according to one com- 
mentator, Nyaya, Mimurhsa^ and U party asa-Mstra or works of fiction) 
(5) Dharma-tSastray Law-books like Manu and (6) Artha-^astra, 

He is to devote his leisure hours to the acquisition of new 
knowledge and assimilation of what is learnt. 

Thus educated and disciplined, the king becomes invincible. 

He must never be off his guard, but should always be up 
and doing {UUhanath kurvita) [ 76 . 19J. 

Time^^Table of Duties. The time-table of the king’s daily 
duties has been drawn up in accordance with the administrative Work 
he has to take upon himself. 

The day and night are each divided into eight parts by sun- 
dial or water clock. Thus each such part (nalika) was of one hour 
and a half. The king’s time is so full up and charged with duties 
that it is the subject of humorous comment in literature. Dandin, in 
his Da^akumarachariia [II. 8], sneers at Kautilya’s schedule of royal 
duties which would make royalty itself an unbearable burden. 

Taking the day and night of equal duration, and counting in 
terms of hours the sixteen portions into which day and night are 
divided, the king’s time-table may be thus worked out. ; 

1-30 *~3 A.M.— Rise from sleep by the sound of music or 
trumpets (Turya-ghosha) ; pondering over injunctions of religion 
(iSastram) and duties for the morrow. 

3 — 4 30 A,M,— Determination of policy and plans and des- 
patch of his secret emissaries in accordance therewith. 

4- 30—6 A.M.— Company of the sacrificial priest, the preceptor, 
and the domestic chaplain and receiving their benedictions {svastyay- 
ana) ; interviewing the physician, kitchen ofiicials and astrologers. 

6— 7-30 A.M. — Attcndence at the Hall of Audience (Upastkana) 
and receiving there the reports of his military and financial advisers. 

7- 30—9 A.M. — Continued attcndence at the Hall of Audience 
(Upasthana) where he is to attend to the affaiis of the people, urban 
and rural, giving free access to them. 

9— 10*30 A.M.— Bath, Meals, and study of religious texts. 

10- 30 A.M. — 12 Noon —Receiving the surplus of gold cash 
left over from the previous day {hiranyapraligraltarU- gatadivasoiiliita- 
dhanasvikaram) ; attending to the heads of Departments and assigning 
duties to them {Adhyakshan kurvUa karyavi^esheshu iiiyufljUa,) 
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12 — 1-30 P.M.— Correspondence by letter whh the Council of 
Ministers ; settiement of plans of espionage with the Informers. 

1-30—3 P.M.- -Recreation and Rest and pondering over his 
Policy. 

3— 4-30 P.M.— Review of his Army, Cavalry, Elephants and 
Arsenal. 

4- 30 6 P.M.— Consultation with the Commander-in-chief as 
to his military strength ; Evening Prayers. 

6 — 7-30 P.M. — Interviews with secret emissaries. 

7-J0— 9 P.M. — Second bath and meal followed by religious 
meditation. 

9—10-30 P.M. — Retirement for rest to the sound of music. 

10.30 P.M.-1-30 A.M.-Sleep. 

This completes the round of duties prescribed for the king. 

It was a sort of a standard set for him. He was empowered to 
alter the time-table, ^‘its divisions of night and day, and discharge his 
duties in accordance with his capacity.” 

^Upasthana’ and Agnyagara. It will be seen from the above 
time-table that the king's hours of retirement and rest from public 
work were from 9 P.M. to 4-30 A.M., after which followed his round 
of daily administrative duties of different kinds. The most important 
of these was his daily Darbar in the Hall of Audience where he usually 
spends three hours in the morning from 6 A.M., personally disposing 
of the suits of petitioners who are given free access to him. It is 
pointed out that the king who makes himself inaccessible to his 
p^plc (dt/rdar^a) and entrusts his work to his officers in attendance 
will cause confusion in business and even public disaffection. It 
may be noted that the term Upasihana signifies the silmna or place 
where people wait to have a sight of king (Upatishthante sandar4anar^ 
ihino rujanamaira iti U pasthanagriham [Commentator on X I ]. 

Among the items of business that the king should personally 
attend to is mentioned the business concerning the gods, hermits, 
heretics, learned brahmins 0 rotriya)y cattle, sacred places, minors, 
persons disabled by age, disease or misfortune, orphans and women. 
These he should attend to in the order of this enumeration, or in 
accordance with their urgency or gravity. In fact, the king is asked to 
respond to all urgent calls of business which he must dispose of at once 
without putting it off. 

It is further laid down that while he is seated in the hall of 
worship {Agnyagara)^ he should attend to the business of physicians 
and ascetics in the company of his chief priest and preceptor. 
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For purposes of the king’s safety at these public interviews, 
Kautilya makes the provision [I. 21] that the king must not give 
interviews to strangers, saints, and ascetics unless he is duly protected 
by his trustworthy bodyguard {aptasostragrahadhishthita). He is 
also to interview the ambassadors from foreign kings with- his 
whole Council of Ministers in attendance {Mantriparishoda Saman- 
tadUtam). 

Maxims for Royalty. Lastly, the Arthaiastra contains the 
following eloquent eshortation to the king : “For a king, his vrata 
(religious vow) is constant activity in the cause of his people (Vtlhanamy, 
his best religious ceremony is the work of administration 
(Karyanuiasanam)i his highest charity {Dakshina) is equality of 
treatment meted out to all.” 

“In the happiness of his subjects lies the happiness of the king; 
in their good is his own good, and not in what is pleasing to him. 
He must find his pleasure in the pleasure of his subjects.” 

Thus exertion is emphasised as “the root of success in administra- 
tion {Arthasya mulath utthanam)” [I. 19]. In another place [VI. I], 

Kautilya points out the king’s virtues to be “abundance of 
enthusiasm and freedom from procrastination (mahotsuho adirghasutrah). 
And again [XII. 1 1] : “the king who is a fatalist {daivaprammah), 
devoid of energy {mamshahinah), or of initiative (iiirarambhalli), will 
come to grief.” 

These admonitions of Kautilya are echoed bv Asoka in his 
Rock Edict VI: “For there is no satisfaction of mine in exertion 
{Uatanam) or despatch of business {Arthasamtirana). My highest 
duty is, indeed, the promotion of the good of all {Sarva-loka-hitam). 
Of that, again, the toot is this: exertion {Vuhanarh) and despatch 
of business. There is no higher work than the promotion of the 
common weal.” 

Asoka’s Time>TabIe. It is interesting to note that Asoka’s 
own Time-table follows that of Kautilya. In his Rock Edict VI, 
Atoka states that he holds himself ready for public work, whether 
despatch of business {arOta-karma) or receipt of reports {prativedanam), 
at all hours and places, *‘when he is dining, or in his harem 
{prodhanamhi), or in the inner apartments {gahhagararhhi) or in the 
ranches (vachatiihi), or in the place of religious instruction (vinitathhi), 
or in the parks {uyanesu)’* 

Testimony of Megasthenes. That all this programme of the 
king’s daily duties was not meant as a mere counsel of perfection is 
indicated by what Magasthenes reports on the subject. Megasthenes 
taw with his own eyes how busy the kins. Chandragupta, was, and 
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how he was found always engaged In public work. He states: ^^The 
king may not sleep during the day time. He leaves his palace not 
only in time of war but also for the purpose of judging causes. He 
then remains in court for the whole day without allowing the business 
to be interrupted, even though the hour arrives when he must 
needs attend to his person” [McCrindle, Ancient India^ p. 58], 
Curtius [VIII, 9] also adds: “The palace is open to all comers, even 
when the king is having his hair combed and dressed. It is then 
that he gives audience to ambassadors, and administers justice to his 
subjects.” 

We see here how closely Kautilya is confirmed by*the evidence 
of the Greek eye-wirness. Both point out how the king was always 
accessible to the public and bow the greater part of his work concerned 
disposal of suits. What Megasthenes calls court ” Kautilya calls 
Upasthdna and Agnyagara. Where Megasthenes mentions the 
administration of justice by the king or “his judging causej,”, Kautilya 
describes the king’s administrative work in more general terms 
including disposal of petitions from the public. It is also apparent 
from Kautilya’s time-table that the “judging of causes” might easily 
encroach upon the time fixed for the king’s bath and meals, as the 
Greek writers state. For it will be seen that the king disposes of 
public business at the Upasthana from 6 to 9 A.M., after which 
comes the time fixed for his bath. It is also to be noted that the 
king in Kau^ilya’s scheme has another spell of adminstrative work 
for three hours after meals from 12 noon and after an interval of rest 
he has further hard work to go through with the Military and Intelli- 
gence Departments from 3 to 7-30 P. M. Thus Greek evidence 
fully corroborates that of Kautilya on the king’s strenuous daily 
work. 

A high purpose informed this exacting programme of work and 
gave it shape. It has been thus summed up by Kautilya [I. 7] : 
“The king is to grow in wisdom and statesmanship (prajHa) by contact 
with the eiders in wisdom ; to develop insight (chakshu) into the 
affairs of the people through the instrumentality of his Intelligence 
Ofl 5 ccrs (charena) ; to achieve the welfare and happiness of his people 
by his constant labours (uUhanepa) ; uphold the social order 
{svadharmasthapanarh) by the exercise of his administrative authority 
(karyanu^asanena) ; to attain discipline by following the injunctions 
of his teachers ; to achieve popularity through proper administrative 
measures securing the employment of the people [arthasarhyogena) ; 
and to regulate his life {vfiitim) by the standard of promoting public 
good {hitena)** 
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All this burden placed upon royalty was a consequence of the 
very conception of royalty in Hindu Polity. It is thus stated by 
Kautilya [ 1 . 13] : “The people overwhelmed by the evils 6f 
anarchy, wherein the strong prey upon the weak as among fishes, 
chose the king and assigned to him a sixth of agricultural produce 
and a tenth of sales of merchandise as revenue, in return for which. the 
king was to protect the people, promote their welfare, by levy of 
punishment and taxes, and was answerable for their sins, if he did 
not punish them. Even hermits pay a sixth of the grain they glean 
to the king as their protector The king is thus 

the fountain of favours and justice like Indra and Yama, and is 
entitled to the loyalty of his subjects.^* This points out the origin 
of kingship in contract and election and the binding of the king to his 
people in ties of service. Thus Hindu political theory insists on the 
democratic foundations kingship and imposes heavy obligations 
upon the king as ‘the father* of the people. Kauplya is fond of the 
expression : “the king must treat his subjects as his sons” (tan piteva 
anugrihniyat) [II, I ; IV. 3.]. 

The Mahabhamta [$anti P. 56, 45] describes the king as mother 
who sacrifices all that she holds dear for the good of her child 
{yatha hi garbhitiLi hitva syarh priyarh garbhasya hitamadhatte.) 
Asoka also repeats the same doctrine for himself : “ All people 

are my children for whom, like their father, he wishes all happiness 
both in this world and in the next* {sava-munisa me paja in Jaugada 
R. B. II, also Dhauli R. £. I). 

Lastly, it may be noted that the same spirit of idealism informed 
the king’s foreign policy. If he is bent on conquest, it should not be 
for mere power, pelf and greed, lust for dominion. Kautilya 
[XII. i] njentions three classes of conquerors in the order of merit : 
(i) Dharma^-vijayi (2) Lobha-vijayl and (3) A&ura-vijayi, Thus 
Asoka follows this ideal by declaring that ‘the best of all 
conquests is Dharma-vijaya' [R. E. XIII). 

Other Features of Royalty: Bodyguard of armed women. 
We shall now turn to the other habits and paraphernalia of the 
king, as these were witnessed by the Greek ambassador, Megasthenes. 

Greek Evidence. Strabo states ; “The care of the king’s per- 
son is entrusted to women. . . When he goes to hunt, it is in a kind 
of Bacchic procession, surrounded by women who form a circle. , , 
Some of the women arc in chariots, some on horseback, some on ele- 
phants, fully armed as in war [XV. I, 55]. 

Evidence of Kautilya* The Greek evidence is oonfimed by 
Kautilya [I. 21]. He states that the king on rising from bed shall 
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be received first by troops of women armed with bows {sMgavkairdha^ 
nvibhih% who must have formed his immediate body-guard, and that 
female>slaves should bathe ap.d massage the king, make his bed, wash 
his clothes, and adorn him with garlands [Snapakasathvaha-kastaraka^ 
rajaka-malakaralcarma dasydh kuryuji.]. The king, according to Kauti* 
lya, had a regular staff of public women {gartika) in his household 
in three grades of service for his personal attendance. Of these, the 
lowest grade of ganikas was employed to hold the royal umbrella 
over him and the golden pitcher (chhatra-hhrifigard); the next grade 
carried the fan and attended on him seated in the royal pavilion 
(vijajana-^ibiJca ) ; and the superior grade served him seated on the 
throne or in the chariot (plthika-ratheshu). The aging ones would 
be transferred to work in the royal store-house (koshtha-gara) or in 
the royal kitchen (mahanase) [II. 27]. A ganika could also obtain 
her liberty to lead a different life by payment of a ransom (tiishkraya) 
of 24,000 pmias (lb). Girls above eight were employed to act and 
sing before the king (aahtavarskat prabhriti rajflali ku^ilavonkarma 
kuryat.) [lb]. We may note in this connection the statement of 
Megastbones [Frag. XXVII] that "the women who take care of the 
King’s person are bought from their parents.” 

It is interesting to note that there is a representation of a 
procession in a Bharhut Sculpture (c. 2nd century B. C.) of the 
figure of a woman riding a horse fully caparisoned and carrying a 
standard, the garudadhvaja [^ guide to Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum^ I. 24). 

Hunting. According to the Greek writers, the king leaves 
the palace and goes about among the public on three occasions. "One 
is for the purpose of hearing cases which occupy him throughout 
the day,” as we have already seen. The second occasion is when 
he goes to hunt, surrounded by his women- hunters, as already stated. 
"A rope is stretched to mark the road, and it is death for any one to 
go past it among the women. Drummers and bell-ringers lead the way. 
In his hunting enclosures, the king shoots with a bow from an 
elevated place, two or three armed women standing beside him. When 
hunting in a place not enclosed, he shoots from an elephant.” 

It may be noted tha^ Kautilya (II. 2) provides for a reserved 
forest for purposes of the king’s vihara or sport, Asoka in his Rock 
Edict VIII speaks of the king’s viharayatrUs, According to Kautilya, 
this reserved forest was to be protected by a ditch (khataguptam), 
to have only one entrance, and to be stocked with tigers, beasts of 
prey, and bisons (kalabha) with their claws and teeth cut off, so that 
the king could have his sport without any risk to his life. Kautilya 
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further provides that the king should go out a-huntiug into such forests 
as are previously cleared of all sources of danger, robbers, tigers and 
the like, by his foresters (lubdhaka)^ with the hounds of the king’s 
kennels. Under these conditions, the king was to leam the difficult 
art of shooting at a moving mark, such as running deer (chalalaksJia) 
[L 2i]. The Mudrarakshasa tells of a park {udyaiia) where the 
Nanda king used to shoot at moving objects. 

It may be noted that Hunting was a standing pastime of kings. 
Kautilya (VIII. 3) fully discusses the virtues of hunting for the king. 
While Pisuna condemns it as a vyasana^ or indulgence, chiefly for 
its physical dangers fiom robbers, enemies, wild animals, forest fires, 
accidents, hunger, thirst, and even its chance of mistake about direction 
and destination, Kautilya approves of it as a Vyayama or healthy 
physical exercise, destroying the excess of phlegm, bile, fat and per- 
spiration, and improving one’s marksmanship and knowledge of the 
tempers of wild beasts. 

Megasthencs (Fragm. XII), along with Aelian and Strabo, 
speaks of hunting lions with dogs. Kautilya also refers to hunters 
going about the forests with their packs of hounds (/^vagarikiiiat,) and 
also to the hunting of tigers with dogs (IV. 3). In I. 14, Kautilya 
refers to keepers of dogs fed by the milk of their cows {Svaga^inam 
dhenui). 

It was, however, left to Chandragupta’s grandson, Asoka, to 
abolish Mrigayn or hunting and other such sports of pleasure 
(Abhiratnani) by royal decree [R. E. VIII.] It may be noted that, 
according to MahUvarhsa [V. 154], Asoka’s own brother, Tissa, had 
indulged in hunting as his Uparajay so that hunting was permitted by 
him as a royal pastime down to at least 266 B.C., when Tissa left the 
world and became a monk. 

Races. Next to Hunting were the Races in which the kings 
indulged in those days. In Chandragupta’s time, there was a special 
trotter breed of oxen "which equalled horses in speed”. A carriage 
was harnessed to a mixed team of two such oxen with a horse betweem 
The course was about a mile and three quarters in length, and the 
king and his nobles betted keenly in gold and silver on the result. 
Kautilya also knows of oxen which equalled horses in speed (Bolivar^ 
dWnxiin nasy^ivahhadragativ^liinam) [II, 29]. 

Animal Fights. Among other pastimes of the king, Aelian men- 
tions the prevalence of even gladiatorial contests. But more usual were 
contests arranged between “brute animals that arc horned and butt 
each other, such as wild bulls, tame rams and rhinos. There were 
also arranged fights between elephant tuskers.” The Dfgka-Nikdya 
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calls such sport as Samaja which it condemns and describes as fights 
arranged between animals such as ^'elephants, horses^ buffaloes, bulls, 
goats, and rams,” and even between ^^birds like cocks and quails.” 

Royal Processions. The third occasion on which the king 
came before the public was the occasion of a religious festival or the 
performance of a religious sacrifice. As Strabo states [XV. i. 69] : 

In the processions at their festivals, many elephants adorned with 
gold and silver arc in the train, as well as four- horsed chariots and 
yokes of oxen. Then comes a great host of attendants in their 
holiday attire, with vessels of gold, such as large basins and goblets 
six feet in breadth, tables, chairs of state, drinking-cups and lavers 
all made of Indian copper, and set many of them with precious 
stones — emeralds, beryls, and Indian garnets— garments embroidered 
and interwoven with gold, wild beasts -such as buffaloes, leopards, 
tame lions— and multitude of birds of variegated plumage and fine 
song.” Kleitarchos mentions '^‘four-wheeled carriages carrying trees 
of the large-leaved sort, from which were suspended in cages 
different kinds of tame birds, among which he speaks of the orion 
as that which had the swestest note, and of another called the 
katreusy which was the most beautiful in appearance and had the 
most variegated plumage.” 

Courtly Pomp. Curtius also gives the following account of 
the magnificence of the Indian court under Chandragupta Maurya : 
‘‘When the king condescends to show himself in public, his attend- 
ants carry in their hands silver censors and perfume with incense all 
the road by which it is his pleasure to be conveyed. He lolls in a 
golden palanquin, garnished with pearls which dangle all around it, 
and he is robed in fine muslin embroidered with purple and gold. 
Behind his palanquin follow mcn-at-arms and his body guards, of 
whom some carry boughs of trees on which birds are perched, trained 
to interrupt business with their cries.” 

Washing of Hair. According to Strabo, a great occasion at the 
court was the ceremonial washing of his hair by the king on his 
birthday, when people sent him “great presents, each person seeking 
to outrival his neighbour in displaying his wealth [XV. I, 69].” A 
form of presents favoured by the king was the “present of animals^ 
even wild ones, like deer, antelopes, or rhinos, also birds like cranes, 
geese, ducks and pigeons. The Indians bring to their king tigers 
made tame, domesticated panthers, oxen fleet of foot, or the yaks, 
pigeons of yellow plumage, hunting bounds and apes” [Aelian. p. 144, 
McCrindle^s i^nciew^ India]. 
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Elephant Guard. We are also told that the king had a guard 
of twenty four elephants, and when he went out to administer 
justice, the first elephant was trained to do him obeisance. As the 
king passed, the elephant gave him a sort of a military salute on a hint 
from the driver and a stroke of his goad [Megasthenes, Frag. 25], 

Journeys. As regards the king’s journeys, “he rides on horse- 
back when making short journeys, but when bound on a distant 
expedition, he rides in a chariot mounted on elephants, and, huge as 
these animals are, their bodies arc covered completely over with 
trappings of gold” 

We are also told that while on such tours the king has his food 
prepared by women [Strabo, VlII. 9]. 

According to Kautilya [L 21], the king mounted a horse, a 
chariot, or an elephant in full military attire when he goes out to 
inspect his army to be paraded before him in its full military 
equipment. 

In his progresses, whether eiJ^cursions or incursions {niryimfo 
ahhiyane cha)y the road will be lined on both sides {vbhayataV) by 
police bearing lathis {DayiiihhiK) who will clear it of all armed persons 
{apastajiastrahasta)^ ascetics, and cripples. The king must not 
enter a crowd {Na purushasambadhamavagaheta [/6.]. 

Kautilya speaks of the king’s journeys to witness festive 
processions (ya<rs), populaf gatherings (5amc?ja), seasonal celebrations 
(utsava *such as Vasantotsava’) and picnic parties at parks (pravahanath 
udyana--bhojanadi)y provided they are policed by companies of soldiers 
{da^avargika) [/6.]. 

Measures of Safety. Kautilya is prone to provide for the 
king’s personal safety on occasions of his journeys in all possible 
manner. The king must not mount a chariot or a horse or an elephant 
{yanavahanam) unless it is certified to be reliable by his trusted 
officers concerned. He shall also board a ship {navam) only when it 
is piloted by a trustworthy sailor, and is also attached to a second boat. 
He must not, however, sail in any ship which is not found to be 
seaworthy from the damage done to it by winds {vatavegava^am) [lb,]. 

Palace. We shall now describe the splendours of the royal 
palace at the imperial capital at Pai:aliputra. According toAelian, 
“neither Memnonian Susa with all its costly splendour, nor Ekbatana 
with all its magnificence” can vie with it. 

*‘The palace is adorned with gilded pillars clasped round with 
a vine embossed in gold, while silver images of those birds which 
most charm the eye diversify the workmanship.*’ 
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The palace stood in an extensive park. It was full of **tame 
peacocks and pheasants, shady groves and trees set in clumps with 
branches woven together by some special cunning of horticulture, 
trees that are always green, that never grow old and never shed their 
leaves. Some of them are native, and some are brought from other 
lands with great care, and these adorn the palace and give it glory. 
Birds are there, free and unconlined. They come of their own accord 
and have their nests and roosting places in the branches, birds of 
various kinds. But parrots are specially kept there, and these flock 
in bevies about the king. In this royal pleasance, there are lovely 
tanks made by hand of men, in which they kept fish of enormous 
size, but quite tame. No one has permission to fish for these except 
the king’s sons while yet in their boyhood. These youngsters amuse 
themselves without the least risk of being drowned, while fishing in 
the unruffled sheet of water and learning how to sail their boats.” 

Its Apartments. While the exterior and the grounds of the 
palace are thus described by the Greek writers, more light is thrown 
on its interior and its design by Kautilya [I. 20-21]. The palace 
was to be protected by an outer wall and a moat (saprakara-parikha). 
In its rear were the women’s apartments with stores of medicine 
useful in midwifery. Outside these apartments were residences of 
the princes and princesses. In front of these came the toilet cham- 
ber (Alarhkarabkumi), the Council-house {ManirahhUmi), the Hall of 
Audience {Upasthana\ and, lastly, the administrative offices of the 
heir-apparent (^Kumara) and of the Heads of Departments {Adhyak^ 
shasthdnam). In the intervening places between these apartments, 
the troops in charge of the harem {antarvam^ika-sainyarh) shall be 
stationed. A special household guard {Abhyagcirika) comprising 80 
men and 50 women (or old men of 80 and women of 50) was to look 
after the morals of the harem [76.]. 

The king had his own suite of rooms. On rising from bed the 
king was to be received by his Amazonian bodyguard, women archers 
{atriganairdhanvibhih). In the second apartment, he will be received 
by his personal servants to give him coat and head-dress, and other 
aged attendants and attendant eunuchs. In the third apartment was 
stationed a sham bodyguard of dwarfs, hunchbacks and kirQtas^ or 
mountaineers, of foreign origin, Mlechchhas, The outermost of the 
king’s apartments which communicated with the exterior was to be in 
charge of an armed retinue (prdaap^nibhih)^ door-keepers {dauvdrikaii), 
as well as the king’s ministers and kinsmen. 

Menial Staff. Thus the king’s menial staff comprised (i) 
Kanchuka (2) UshnUhi (3) Kalpaka (4) PraaOdhaka (5) S$*apaka (6) 
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Sathvakaka (7) Astaraka (8) Rajaka (9) Malakdra and (10) MahU* 
nasika. As to (6) Sarhvahaka^ Strabo says that the king’s “ favourite 
mode of exercising the body is by friction in various ways, but 
especially by passing smooth ebony rollers over the surface of the 
body ” [XV. i. 41]. 

To these menials are also added [ 1 . 12] Suda and Aralikuy cooks 
for preparing varieties of food and beverage, U daka-parichdraka for 
supplying water, while the king also had personal attendants of various 
types such as (i) Kubja (hunchback) (2) Vamana (dwarf) (3) Kirdta 
(of small body, alpatanu) (4) Muka (dumb) (5) Badhira (deaf) (6) 
Ja4a (idiot) (7) Andha (blind). Even deformities were utilized in 
the service of the king 1 

There were also several other servants in charge of the king’s 
bodily requisites such as Umbrella {chhaira)^ Goblet {hhriiigara\ Fan 
(vf/ajana)^ Shoes (pdddka)^ Seat (flsa7ia), Carriage (yflna) and Horse 
{vahana). Some of these were women, as already shown. 

Lastly, the king had a special staff to cater for his amusements, 
as indicated in the series Nata-Nariaka-QGyana-Vdddka-Vdgjivana^ 
Kvdilava [I. 12]. 

According to Kautilya [I. 21], the personal attendants of the king 
[Asanna staff] should be natives and not foreigners and should be 
recruited from approved families who are related to the king by 
hereditary service and known for their loyalty and accomplishments. 
They should also be proof against fear and incapable of being coetced 
into disloyalty [I. io] 

Elaborate Provisions for the King’s Safety. The design of the 
palace is determined by suspicion^'and precaution ^or the king’s safety. 
Its structure includes any number of mazes, secret and subterranean 
passages, hollow pillars, hidden staircases, collapsible floors. There 
is also diverse provision against fire, poisonous animals and poisons. 
There are introduced trees which are avoided by snakes. There are 
parrots because they cry at the sight of a serpent and give the alarm 
signal. There were other birds also which were differently affected by 
the sight of poison [I. 20]. 

Precaution against Poisoning. The kitenen is carefully 
guarded and is constructed in a secret place. The food for the king 
is tested by a multitude of tasters. Examination is made of any traces 
of poison found in the viands and in the demeanour of the tasters. 
Medicaments for the king must pass similar tests. Servants in 
charge of the ^king’s dresses and toilets must appear bathed, and 
in washed clothing, to receive the toilet requisites, duly sealed, from 
the bodyguard in charge of same before applying them on the 
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king. Articles of ornament and apparel arc inspected by the king’s 
maid servants. Cosmetics etc. arc first tried on those who apply 
them. Those who perfonn physical feats before the king must use 
appliances which cannot do any harm from fire, poison or any 
weapon. Musicians will perform before the king on instruments 
kept in the palace and thus free from any taint of poison. Similarly, 
even the equipment for horses, chariots and elephants to be used 
by the king is to be supplied from the palace. The king should have 
always in attendance physicians and experts in the science of poisons 
(jQiigaUvids) [I. 21]. 

Treatment of Princes. In connection with the king’s personal 
safety about which the Artha.idstra is so particular, it deals with the 
problem of the grown-up sons of the king, a ^^problcm of polygamous 
sovereignty,” as F. W. Thomas pithily puts it. It is plainly recog- 
nized that ^princes like crabs devour their parents’ {knrkatasadkarmano 
hi janakabhaJeshah rajapufrnh) [I. 16.] The question is, should 
they live with the king dr at a distance ? If the latter, should they 
be in a detention . camp (ekasthclnrivarodhah), or in a frontier fort 
(antapaladurge)y or in the fort of a foreign king {sumantadurge)} But 
the last measure will make the foreign king milk him through the calf 
of his son so as to exploit the situation against him {vatseneva hi 
dhenum pitaramasya sUmanto duhyat). The last alternative is to 
place these princes in rustic seclusion with their maternal relations, 
in any case, they are to be kept under surveillance with spies set on 
them, to betray them, if necessary. Where a king has many sons, he 
may send some of them away to frontier or foreign States {pratyantam 
anyavishayam va preshayet)^ where there is not, nor is to be, an heir- 
apparent (so that they may have a chance of being adopted and 
chosen for the throne). The worthy son is to be made Commander- 
in-chlcf or the Crown-Prince. 

Succession. The eldest son is to be preferred for the throne 
as a general rule {aisvaryaih jyesthahhagi). But Kau^ilya is emphatic 
that even the only son of the king should not be placed on the 
throne if he is devoid of education, discipline, and character 
( na chaikapuframavinitarfi rajye sthapayet ). It is also stated 
that the king is justified in deporting the wicked son among his many 
sons. It is also pointed out that normally the father is the well-wisher 
of his sons. To solve the problem of succession among many sons, 
Kautilya contemplates the device of a joint-family sovereignty, on 
the ground that such a collective sovereignty will be of invincible 
strength, while free from the evils caused by the defects of a single 
sovereign. Such a sovereignty will be permanent (Kulasya va bhemtd 
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TQjyafh kulasatngho hi durjayah\ Arajavyasanuhndhah ^a^vadClvasati 
kshitim II ) 

Some * scholars take the sovereignty of the Nandas as a joint 
sovereignty held by their family. According to Chanahi/a-kaiha 
(cd. N. Law, V. 7), Mahapadma was succeeded by his sons who ruled 
conjointly, and one of them was selected by lot annually to act as 
king, while the sovereign authority was vested in all. 

It may be noted that Kautilya who, according to tradition, 
forced upon the throne of Magadha a king of his choice, believed 
more in merit than in hereditary right as the title to kingship. He 
has, however, no faith in mere usurpers as such [VIII. 2]. Some 
believe in a new king as being more acceptable for his readiness to 
please the people by means of ^ favours, concessions and gifts and 
honours' ( Nava.Hu Foj^ sva’-dhai'manvgraJia-parihara-dana-mQna- 
karrnabhih prakritirafljanopokaraischarati id ), but Kau^ilya thinks 
it is not so, because ultimately a new king’s rule will be a rule of 
might, since he will feel that he has conquered the country by his own 
might {Balavarjilam mamedam rctjyarh iti) Even where a king dits 
without leaving a competent heir to succeed him, Kautilya would 
prefer him to be placed on the throne and announced as king before 
the public, with the co-operation of the other princes and chiefs 
{Mukhya Rashtromukhya), * Or the minister having gradually placed 
the burden of administration on the shoulders of the heir-apparent 
may announce finally to the public the death of the king.’ Ordinarily, 
** that son of the king who is possessed of self control should succeed 
him on the throne. Failing such a qualified prince, the Chief 
Minister will place on the throne even the unworthy prince {KumQra\ 
or princess, or even the pregnant queen {Devi), and, calling a meeting 
of the ministers and magnates {Mahumatran sannip(Xtya)y shculd say : 
* the kingdom is your trust {nikshepa) : think of their father and of 
your own power and pedigree : this successor of the king is a mere 
symbol of sovereignty {Dhvaj dmU.tr oyam) : you are the real sovereign.’ 
Thus saying, he will anoint to sovereignty the prince or the princess or 
the pregnant queen {Tatheti Amdtyah KumUram Rdja-kanydfh garhhi^ 
tjkirk Devim vU adhikurvUa . abhishiflchel). He will then undertake the 
education of the prince as king {V inayakarmarLi cha KumUra^ya 
prayateta). If it is the princess on the throne, then her son, born of 
the father of the same caste (samdnojati)^ w ill ultimately succeed her. 
The minister must make ample provision for the paraphernalia due 
to royalty in respect of conveyances, chariots, horses, elephants, (ydna- 
vahana)y jewellery {dhharana), robes, harem, residence and its fittings 
{m$ira- 8 iTive 4 ma-parivapany^ [V. 6]. Thus Kautilya contemplates a 
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Regency administration to meet such an emergency, and prevent a 
possible revolution following the advent of a new king supplanting the 
dynasty of hereditary kings. 

Capital at Pataliputra. According to Megasthenes who lived 
at the city, Pataliputra was built at the confluence of the two rivers, 
Ganges and Son, at nadi-saiigamay as it is called by Kautilya [II. 3]. 
In shape it was an oblong, with a length of 80 atades (==9^5 miles) 
and a breadth of 15 stades ( = 1 mile 1270 yards). The city was 
protected by a moat which had a depth of 30 cubits (=about 60 feet) 
and a width of 6 plcthra (=200 yards). The moat was thus navi- 
gable. It was filled from the waters of the Son. It received the 
sewage of the city. The city was further protected by a massive timber 
palisade surrouding it along the moat. The palisade was pierced by 
loopholes through which archers were to shoot. It had also 64 gates 
and 570 towers. (Megasthenes, Frag. 25 = Strabo, XV. c. 702). 

Rhys Davids [Buddhist India^ p. 262] calculates that ‘^thc 
number of towers allows one to every 75 yards, so that archers, in the 
tow’crs, could cover the space intervening between any two. The 
number of gates would allow one to each 660 yards, which is quite 
a probable and convenient distance. The extent of the fortifications 
is, indeed, prodigious. . . But the native records confirm the impres- 
sion that then, as now, an Indian town tended to cover a vast extent. 
And we may accept the estimate made by Megasthenes of the size of 
the city w^hcrcin he dwelt 

According to Megasthenesc wood was the material mainly used 
in. the construction of Pataliputra, because it was a city built on the 
banks of rivers and had to be protected against floods by wood [i. 6]. 
It may be noted that excavations at the site of Pataliputra have 
brought to light portions of wooden palisade at depth of ten to 
fifteen feet below the surface. These must have formed portions of 
the ancient wooden wall of the Maurya city. 

The construction of the city corresponds closely to what Kautilya 
prescribes on the subject. Kautilya builds up the capital as a fort 
(dicrga) to protect the country (janapadarakshasthanam). In that 
view, it should be on a river or a hill. Or it may be built at the 
centre of the kingdom {J anapadamadhye) in a suitable locality ap- 
proved by engineers (V O^siuha-praHasie V (IstuvidyUhliijUanirdishtc de^e) 
at the confluence of rivers {nadisaiigamc)y or on a lake (hr add) y or 
tank {iatakd) for unfailing supply of water. It should be surrounded 
by a canal (pradakshi^dakam) and accessible by both lai^d and water 
routes. It should be further protected by a ring of three moats 
(parikha) with an interval of one dandd (=6 ft.) between each. The 
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three moats are to be of the width of 14, 12 and 10 da^^ias (=84', 72' 
and 60') each> and with sides made of stone or brick. The depth is to 
be one-fourth or half of width (so as to lend itself to boating). The 
moats should be running streams connected with natural sources of 
water^r with rivers, into which they can flow, and bearing lotuses and 
crocodiles [toyantiklh UgantutoyaparM vH saparivQhQjt ^admagrU^ 
Iiavaiili), 

At a distance of 4 danias from the innermost ditch was to be 
constructed a rampart (vapra) of pressed mud, 6 daniaa in height 
and 12 in width, solidified by the tramp of elephants and cattle, and 
further consolidated by the planting on it of thorny bushes and pois- 
onous creepers. The rampart was to be surrounded by parapets 
{prakura) of bricks and square towers {aUdlaka), Between each tower 
was to be a cloister (pratoU). Between the tower and the cloister was 
to be a stand (indrako^a) to accommodate three archers (tridhanushka^- 
dhishthanam). There were secret passages between the parapets and 
ramparts, (devapatha and chdrya and chhannapatha). These were also 
provided with openings (dvara) and gates (gopuram). On the rampart 
were to be constructed at intervals hollows (kulya) for the storage of 
weapons of all kinds, such as spades {kuddala) of stone, axes {kuthUH)^ 
arrows (knnd(i)y goads for elephants [kalpand)^ clubs (musrinthi), 
bayonets {mudgara\ missiles (dctndd), discus (chakra)^ machines 
{yantro), weapons -fitted with spikes of iron {^ataghni)^ weapons of 
steel {kanrtarikali)^ tridents (rfula), bamboos fitted with iron points, 
explosives {agnisamyogafi) and the like. 

The city should be provided with 12 gates out of which roads 
will lead to different stations in the country and to forests. 

In its strongest part {pravire vUstuni) is to be built the royal 
residence (mjaniveid) covering a ninth of its area {navahhuga) . 

Adjoining the palace arc to be the buildings for the king’s 
preceptor, priest, sacrificial ceremonies {ijySi) and reservoir of water 
(toyasthanam), as also the residences of the Ministers. 

Adjoining these will be the royal kitchen, the Assemby Hall 
(HastUala hastiprishthakaram sahMgriham) and the store house. 

Outside the palace (taiali parath rajabhavanat vahib^ will be the 
dwellings of dealers in perfumes, garlands, grains, and drinks, dwellings 
of principal artisans, and of Kshatriyas. 

Next will come the Treasury building, Accounts oflScc, and the 
shops of goldsmiths and silversmiths {Karmaniahadyah avamarajata- 
^idpasihanvini). 

Then will come the shops of workers in other metals {Kupya^ 
gfiham svarv^atajalctarasthixiiafd) and the arsenal. 
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These will be followed by the offices of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion {Nagara-vtjavaharika)^ the Controller of Grain Market {Dhdnya^ 
vyavaharika)^ the Superintendent of Mines and the Commander of 
the Army. 

Next will follow the hotels and restaurants supplying cooked 
foods, meats, and wines, and dwellings of prostitutes, and actors (tala- 
vachara natah)^ as well as of the Vai^yas. 

Next will be the stables for asses, camels, the workshop, and the 
garages for vehicles and conveyances. 

After these will come the quarters of different craitsmen, workers 
in wood, cotton, hemp, leather and of the Madras. 

These will be followed by shops of medical stores (bhaishajya^ 
gj'iham). 

Next will come the granary and the cattle shed and stable for 
horses. 

After ttiese will be located the temples ot the royal dynastic 
deities and of the gods worshipped by the citizens at large : then the 
shops of the blacksmiths, and iewellers and then the dwellings of the 
Brahmanas. 

In the available space of the city will be located the craft guilds 
and companies of foreign merchants (pravahanika-nikayah prava- 
hanikdh videSagata vanijah teshfim samXihah), 

Within the city will also be located the temples of Durga 
(Aparajiia), Vishnu (Apratihata)^ Subrahmanya (Jayanfa), Indra 
(Vaijayanta), ^iva, Vaisravana, Asvins, Lakshmi and Madira. 

Heretics like Knpalikas and Chandalas will live beyond the 
cremation grounds. 

The store house of the capital must contain sufficient quantities 
of the necessaries of life to last for many years (against a prolonged 
siege of the city), necessary articles of food, medicines, and defence. 

No quarters are to be given to the BakirikaSy such as acrobats, 
actors, and dancers, who are dangerous to the well-being of both 
urban and rural people, 

Pataliputira in Indian Literature: Buddhist Texts. Pstali- 
putra has figured for a long time in Indian literature both before 
and after Chandragupta. Its foundation is traced in the Pali texts 
to the famous emperor of Magadha, Ajata^atru, c. 55 1-5 19 B. C. 
who selected for the city a convenient site on the Ganges and had 
it constructed under the supervision of his chief ministers named 
Sunidha and Vassakara. The Buddha visited the city on the 
occasion of its foundation and made the following prophecy about 
its future greatness : ‘^And among famous places of residence and 
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haunts of busy men^ this will become the chief, the city of Pstaliputra^ 
a centre for interchange of all kinds of ware ” [Maha» 
jtrinibbana Suitanta^ p. 18, tr. SB£.] The same prophecy is repeated 
in Iht Mahavagga^ VL a8, 8 : “(At the right place), Ananda, the 
Magadha ministers, Sunidha and Vassakara, build this town at 
Pataligrama in order to repel the Vajjis. As far Ananda, as Aryan 
people dwell, as far as merchants travel, this will become the chief 
town, the city of Pataliputta. 

Patanjali. Patafljali (c, 2nd century B. C.) describes Patali- 
putra as ^anudortam Pataliputrarh* in his Mahabhashya [II, i, 2] 
which means that Patafijali knew Pataliputra as situated on the 
banks of the ^ooa. The lofty buildings and the parapets for which 
the dty was known impressed PataSjali so much that he refers to 
them as grammatical examples. Thus in IV, 3.2 he says : Pafali- 
putrakah prasQdah P&toliputrakHli pr&karaJi itiP 

Mudra-Rdkahasa. In the later drama of Mndrd-Rakshasa, 
there is an interesting description of Pataliputra. It indicates that 
Patdiputra was situated at the confluence of the two rivers, Ganga 
and Sona. In the drama, Chandragupta after taking possession of 
the Nanda king’s palace called Sugahga-prasada sees from the palace 
the beauty of the river Gangs being led fast, as a declining stream, 
after the rains, by the season of autumn towards her lord, the sea 
[III, 9]. This shows that the city was directly on the river Ganges. 
At the same time, the drama tells us that Malayaketu had to cross 
the river ^o^a to be able to reach Pataliputra. He says; “My 
elephants m their hundreds will drink up the waters of the river 
^opa in their march towards the city” [IV, i6]. 

It is also stated in the drama that the city was surrounded by a 
rampart {prdkdra) on which archers (damaandharah) could be posted 
in its defence. The city is also described to be of many gates at which 
were stationed elephants strong enough to break through the array of 
the enemy’s elephants [II, 13]. We are further told that one of the 
gates was fitted with a mechanical gate {Y anira4orain,a) which could 
be let down by manipulating an iron bolt [loha ktlakam) [II, 15]. 

It may be noted that the Greeks use the term Erannobaos which 
corresponds to Sanskrit HtVatiya-vflAfl, a name of the Sooa river 
(Baca’s Harslia-chariia^ p. 19, ed. Parab). 

Fa-hien. We may further note that the Chinese traveller 
Fa-hicn who travelled in India between the years 3 19-414 A.D. saw 
the Mauryan palace in a good condition and describes it as follows : 
<«Thc king’s (Asoka’s) palace in the city, with its various halls, all 
built by spirits who piled up stones^ constructed walls and gates. 
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carved designs^ engraved and inlaid, after no human fashion, is still 
in existence.** 

Royal Decreet. The king Had to perform his administrative 
work by means of his decrees which Kautilya calls ^asanas [II, lo]. 
The king was to appoint a qualified writer called Lekhaka who will 
listen to the king’s order, and comprehending it fully, will reduce it to 
writing. The king’s writs arc issued to his Viceroys (lioaras) or to 
other officials. Therefore, the writer must be one of high qualifica- 
tions such as those of an Amatya or Minister, with a knowledge of 
different customs, good hand-writing, quick at composition, and able 
to decipher writing. 

The qualities of a good composition {lekha-sampat) consist of a 
logical arrangement of matter (arthakrama), relevancy (sambandha), 
fulness of expression {paripUrnata)^ agreeable expression {madhuryarii), 
dignity of language (andaryath) and clearness of expression 
{spnshtatvarh). 

Dr. F. W. Thomas suggests [Cambridge History of India I. 488] 
that these Lekhakas belonged to the office of the Minister of Corres- 
pondence called Prai'dsia in charge of the issue of the king's msanas^ 

The royal writs may be those of notice {prajnapana)^ command 
(djfla), gift (paridana), remission {parihara), authorisation {nisrisliti)^ 
intelligence (pravriUika)^ reply and of general proclama- 

tion (sarvatraga), ** Having studied all the Sastras and having also 
considered the applications of their injunctions, Kautilya has thus 
laid down the procedure for royal ordinances in the interests o^ 
Narendra ” (which is supposed to be the name of Chandragupta 
according to some tradition). 
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MINISTERS : RULES OF SERVICE 

Constituents of the State. The'''machinery of administration 
has been modelled by Kaufilya with reference to the seven constituent 
elements of the State in the theory of Hindu polity. These consist 
of (i) the sovereign (sviinti) (^2) the ministers (amtilyn), (3) the territory 
{ja7ia]jacla\ (4) fortifications (dvrf/a)y (5) financial strength {Lofia), 
(6) military strength {dinidcf^ or the army made up of its four limbs, 
infantry, cavalry, elephants and chariots) and (7) alliances {mitrdni). 

Territory. Of these, Kaufilya duly emphasises the importance 
of the territorial hush of the State upon which its progress and 
future so much depend. First of all, Kautilya [IX. i] gives utterance 
to his innate sense of patriotism and love of country by staling that 
^^of the whole world, the northern part of the country which stretches 
from the Himalayas up to the seas {IlimavatsamudranUxmmiidichi^iarfi) 
is marked out as the natural sphere of imperialism’’ {Chakravarti^ 
kshcirmn). Here Kautilya is evidently thinking of the empire 
already established by Chandragupta in northern India by his over- 
throw of Greek rule in the Punjab, of Nanda empire of Magadha, 
and his rule over Surashtra in western India. This country is rich 
in its economic resources and potentialities, in its abundance of all 
varieties of land, cultivated {gramya)^ uncultivated forests (aranya)^ 
highlands (parvata)^ well-watered lands {audah 7 .)y dry land {bhauma)y 
stretches of even land {saina)y and undulating land {vifihama)^ so as 
to give scope to the growth of every kind of agricultural produce, 
both wet crops and dry crops. India to this day remains pre-eminently 
the land of agriculture, with its capacity for economic self-suffi- 
ciency depending upon its variety of climates so as to make India an 
^epitome of the world,’ In another passage [VII. i], Kauplya 
approves the country of warriors (ayudfiiyapraya), agriculturists, and 
craftsmen {sre.n%2^rayo)y and protected by forts on hill, or river, or by 
forest-fastnesses. Kautilya, as a man of the Frontier Province, was 
impressed by its many hill-forts. He also mentions the following 
essentials of a flourishing country : (i) Fort (2) Agriculture {Setu) 
(3) Roads (4) Mines as source of weapons of war (samgrUmopaka- 
rarianam yonih) (5) Timber forests supplying materials for construct- 
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ing forts, carts, and chariots {durgakarmar^LUfft ydnarathayo^cha) 
(6) Forests of Elephants and (7) Pastures for cattle (vraja) including 
Cow, Horse, Ass, and Camel (pointing to the Frontier Province) 
[VII. 14]. Among other valuable virtues which a country should 
possess (jaanapadnsatnjkit), Kautilya mentions them as follows [VI i] : 
It should be fortified in all its parts. It should be capable of support* 
ing not merely the indigenous population but also the immigrants 
from foreign countries {Qimaihnra^ah paradhiirana^chd). It should 
be possessed of means of defence, natural, and artificial, such as 
mountains, forests, rivers and forts (svQrakahah), It should be econo- 
mically self contained (svajicaft). It should have a loyal people who 
would resent foreign invasion {iatrudveshi). It should have weak 
neighbours (^akya-aamaniaii durhala-aantantaf^). It should have 
abundance of agricultural land, being not too marshy, or rocky, or dry, 
or undulating, or jungly, noi should it be exposed to the depredations 
of wild tribes (kaiitaka-irti^f). It should be kanta, i.e. ^endowed 
with all works and facilities of public utility and convenience such 
as provision of shade-giving and fruit-growing trees, gardens of 
medicinal plants, rivers, lakes, tanks, and resthouses’ (for which 
Asoka was so famous). It should be further possessed of abundance 
of fertile lands (sf(d), mines yielding gold and precious stones 
{khanirvajradimav^uauvarv^dyakarah) ; vegetable gardens and timber 
forests and also forests of elephants, grazing grounds for cattle 
(gdvyah)^ lands for settlements (pauruaheya)^ reserves for hunters and 
forests (gupiagocharo lubdhakadirakahitabhUmi^) and abundance of 
livestock (pa^uman). It should be independent of rainfall in its own 
supply of waters from its rivers (adevamOirika^), It should be 
possessed of roads of traffic by water and land. It should be rich 
in valuable merchandise and manufactures of various kinds (aOra- 
thHra-hahu^par^ya), Its people should be capable of bearing the 
burden of an adequate army and taxation {daT^iakara-aahah)» It 
should have an industrious agricultural population {karmaslla^harahaka , 
a body of able administrators. It should have a vast population 
belonging to the lower castes or the aboriginal tribes who may aid in 
the development of its arts and crafts (avamvarr^^prayah adhama* 
van^-bahuhh). It may be noted that Manu welcomes this kind of 
population in a country to form the artisan classes *Vhose hand 
was always pure (nityarh iuddhajj^ huruka^haatcHk) [V. 129].” Lastly, 
the prospenty and future of a country ultimately must depend upon 
the quality of its people, its loyalty and character (hhakta^chi^ 
manushya). No better p ^ture can be given of India than the one 
given here by Kautilya* 
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Megasthents on India at a Country. It it interesting to note 
that Megasthenes has left a description of India and its natural and 
economic resources, which corresponds closely to that of Kauiilya. 
He has observed : ^'Itidia has many huge mountains which abound 
in fruit trees of every kind and many vast plains of great fertility, 
intersected by a multitude of rivers. The greater part of the soil is 
under irrigation and bears two crops in a year. The country teems 
at the same time with animals of all sorts, beasts of the field and 
fowls of the air, of all different degrees of strength and size. It is 
prolific besides in elephants. The Indians are well skilled in arts. 
They inhale a pure air and drink the very finest water. 

*'And while the soil bears on its surface all kinds of fruits 
which are known to cultivation, it has also underground numerous 
veins of all sorts of metals, for it contains much gold and silver, and 
copper and iron in no small quantity which are employed in making 
articles of use and ornaments, as well as the implements and acoout*- 
rements of war. 

**In addition to cereals, there grow throughout India much 
millet which is kept well watered by the profusion of river streams, 
and much pulse of different sorts, and rice also, as well as many 
other plants useful for food. It is accordingly afiSrmed that famine 
has never visited India, and that there has never been a general 
scarcity in the supply of nourishing food. 

*^The fruits, moreover, of spontaneous growth, and the succulent 
roots which grow in marshy places and are of varied sweetness, ford 
abundant sustenance for man. The fact is that almost all the plains 
in the country have & moisture which Is alike genial, whether ft is 
derived from ihe rivers, or from the rains of the summer season, 
which are wont to fall every year at a stated period with surpriaing 
regularity.’* 

Treasury. The next vital factor of the State is the strength 
of its Treasury (ko^asawpai) built upon the basis of a sound and just 
system of taxation (dharmUdhigatah)^ abundance of gold and silver, 
precious stones and gold coins {hirar},ya), $0 as to be able to sustain 
the country against calamities of long duration such as famines and 
the like {dirghamapyapadamanayatith saheieti ko4asampat) [VI. I], 

Army. As regards the army, Kautilyi prefers it to be here- 
diury (pUripaitamaho), well paid, and contented, recruited from 
householders (JbhritapUtradaralt)^ experienced in many battles {bahu- 
yuddhah), proficient in all the arts of war, completely identified 
with the king, and mainly composed of Kshatriyas [/6.]. 
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Kautilya concludes with the following wise saying : *‘Evcn if 
the king is possessed of a small territory {alpade^opi)^ if he is possessed 
of the other elements of sovereignty, he will make himself invincible 
and will be able to conquer the whole earth [Ib.],** This is an 
incentive to the conquests which Kautilya had in view for his protege, 
Chandragupta. 

Powers reserved to the King. It may be noted that of the 
several elements making up the State, the king was to retain in his 
own hands his ultimate control over two elements viz , Kosa and 
Dandnscikiiy the power of purse and the military, by which he will 
be able to prevail over Amat^ds or Ministers, in case they are disloyal 
to him. The disloyalty cf Ministers is described as an internal 
trouble which is far more dangerous to the State than any of its 
troubles from an external source and is described as a snake {Ahi^ 
hhayat ubhifunioroh koj)0 bahyakoput puj^iyun Antarutndtya- 
kopaichdnlah kojitii TctHniUt kosadaijcla-^ttktlmCiimascvniiillLa'ilc kiirvita) 
[VIII. 2]. 

Famine Code. The king also exercised his extraordinary powers 
for the welfare of his people against emergencies like famines 
idarbhiksha). First, he is to help the people with a supply of seeds 
and provisions (bhakia). Secondly, he may provide for employment 
of the people by undertaking construction of public works such as 
buildings (dur(j(tkarnta) or bridges {■sv.ta). Failing this, he is to supply 
the people with food {bhakta-acnkcibJunjain). Or he may remove the 
-stricken to another country for the time being {desaHik^hepam 
he may seek the help of a friendly State. Or he may contract 
(>ki7/V)t/7Ki) his population by emigrating its unemployed portion to a 
foreign country {ikh updyn'jujmdna^ii tnikOle desaaiurap/ eshanf mi 
alpatua-kardV^^^'^- Or he may arrange a wholesale emigration of 
his people to another flourishing counUy i or lake recourse to the 
sea-coast or a country with lakes and tanks as sources of fish, tortoise 
or birds upon which to live. Or he may extend agriculture. Or he 
may employ his people on hunting and fishing [IV, 3]. 

Patahjali mentions an interesting tradition about the Mauryas 
that they, in need, took to the manufacture of images of deities, and 
to trading in them as a source of proht {Maunjaih hlranyariJtibhih 
archah prakalpUnh). The images thus fashioned and sold as articles 
of trade were named differently from the images that were worshipped: 
e.g., iivnka instead of >b'v( 7 / [Patanjali on Panini, V. 3, 92]. 

It may be recalled against these extraordinary measures for 
raising revenue that the Maurya empire had to face a twelve year’s 
famine, as already described. 
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Hierarchy of Officers. It will appear from the above concep- 
tion and description of the various needs of a country and the factors 
upon which its economic and political progress depends that there 
should be devised an elaborate system of administration, and a complex 
machinery to cope with the problems of government. KaUlilya has 
well said [I, 7] : “ Administration cannot be the work of one man, 
just as one wheel cannot drive a car*’ {Sahrvjasadhyam rajntvnm chafer 
ramekaih na variate). Therefore, the king must carry on the administ- 
ration with the help of a hierarchy of agents of difTcrent grades and 
jurisdictions extending and descending up to the village. 

Normal Administrative Machinery. We have already referred 
to the many Viceroys and Governors whom the Mauryan emperor 
placed in charge of the different provinces and local governments 
among which the burden of Imperial Administration from headquarters 
was conveniently distribute J. But it is to be noted that each such 
Viccroyalty or Governorship was functioningsHke a State by itself after 
the pattern and standard laid down for it in the time-honoured science 
and theory of Hindu polity. Every State in the Hindu schehie of 
polity thus adopted a prescribed system of government and corres- 
ponded to the type and structure of administrative machinery laid 
down as the standard. 

The normal administrative machinery prescribed for the govern- 
ment of a State was made up of the following elements, viz., (i) the 
Sovereign, (2) the Viceroys and Governors functioning as deputy kings 
as the sovereign’s representatives, (3) the Ministers, (4) the Heads of 
Departments, (5) the subordinate Civil Service, and (6) Officers in 
charge of rural administration, of the villages. In addition to these, 
there W’as, of course, the branch of administration dealing with the 
Military in all its Departments. The administrative system of Cband- 
ragupta will, therefore, fee described with reference to the aforesaid 
elements in the order in which they are mentioned. 

Covinsellcrs {Mantris), The policy and plan of administra- 
tion count more than its details. The first duty that awaits the king 
as he arises from sleep is, as we have seen, his contemplation of the 
policy which must inform his government (jnanlrafh adhyn^lia). As 
Kaptilya points out [1. 15], all administrative work is preceded by the 
determination of policy {wanirapUrvah sarvarambhah)* At the same 
lime, it is recognized that the policy must be hatched in secret, while 
it cannot be determined by the king himself. Thus the question 
is. How many should the king take into confidence and consult as his 
copnscllors or advisers ? Therefore, Bharadvaja thought that secrecy 
of policy would be impoasible except with one counsellor. Viltlikalia 
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answers him by saying that it might be ma^Uragup^i but not 
mantro€iddhi. Success of policy is more important than its secrecy. 
“Therefore,” sa3r8 he, “the king should take counsel with a number 
of wise men/’ According to the School of Parg^ara, however, this is 
only mantrojUana but not manirasarnrakshanam, that h, * Knowing 
Policy, but not keeping its secrecy/ They rather advise consulting 
a Minister on a hypothetical case. According to Pisuna, such a 
Minister will not take the matter seriously but will give his advice half- 
heartedly. Advice is responsible only on business that is pending. 
By this is secured both good counsel (mantrabuddhi) as well as its 
secrecy (gvpii). Kauplya objects to this method as being uncertain 
(anavasthn). He recommends the appointment of permanent Advisors 
of the king, either three ot four in number. He docs not recommend 
two for fear of their combination against the king. It should of course 
be open to the king to take counsel with only one or two of them 
according to need {deffakala-karyavaiena). 

Objectives of Mantra or Policy* Mantra is described to be 
panchaiiga. The policy of government is bound up with the considc* 
ration of the following five subjects. The first will be Ways and 
Means of ensuring the defence of the country and proper foreign 
relations {karmannwarambhopdyah). The second is the resources of 
the State in men and material {purushadravya-gampat). The third is 
the determination of time and place for action [dc 4 akalavib 1 iagaV). 
The fourth subject is provision against unforeseen calamities (vinipafa- 
praiikarah). The fi^’ih is successful prosecution of administrative 
measures {karyasiddhih). 

Council of Ministers (Mantrimrishnd), Besides this small body 
of Counsellors or Advisers [Mantrinah), the king must have a regular 
Council of Ministers The Manavas fix its number 

at 12, the Barhaspatyas at 1 6, the Au^anasas at 20 but, according to 
Kaiitiiya, it should be as required. Kautilya is evidently for a large 
^oouncil. He cites with approval Indra’s Council of 1000 Rishis. 
Though of only two eyes, He is known as one of thousand eyes, for 
these Rishis arc his eyes, {(a.smad imam dvyakshath sahaardkihamilkuh) 
IL15]. Kautilya mentions as one of the strong points of kingship 
the strength of his Council or Parishad. In his opinion, a king who 
is an akahudraparisliaika lacks an important source of his power 
[VI. i|. We may note that much earlier than the time of Chandra' 
gttpta, Panini, who did not live later than 500 B. C., refers to the 
Pmrishnd as an accompaniment of kingship. He states HV. 4, 44] that 
the members of a Parishad should be called P(imhady€L 6 ^ while the 
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king- whose position was strengthened by his Parishad was called 
Pariahadvatah [V. 2, 112]. 

Procedure of Busineu in Council. The procedure of the 
king’s business in the Council is alsc indicated by Kautifya. As 
has been already stated, the king had to transact some classes of 
administiadTe business with his whole Council of Ministers in 
attendance. For instan(;e, the king was not to give interviews to the 
ambassadors from foreign kings without being attended by his Council 
of Ministers. Generally, be was to transact all administrative 
business along with the Ministers in attendance {Amnmissaha karyani 
faiyeta). In the case of Ministers who were not present, he sought 
their advice by despatch of letters {nnasannaiasaha patrwsamprethanena 
maviraytta). In the case of any urgent business cropping up, the 
king summoned to his presence both his Advisers [Mantriito) and his 
CouncQ of Ministers {ilantrivariahadarh.) to whom he would explain 
it {biUyOt). He would generally act on the opinion of the maiority in 
that joiat meeting of his Counsellors and Ministers {tatra 
yadbkvyiaktkak brUyualat kuryaf), or whatever was considered to be 
contributory to success (kOryaaiddhikaram). 

Asoka’s Council. The inscriptions of Astdn mention his Parisad 
[R.E. III and VI]. Astdta speaks of his reference of urgent matters 
{iUhayikt ot aHydyike— Utyayika otKau^yt) to hit Council (PariaO) 
of Ministers {Mohamatroa), and of their debate or deliberation 
(vivado nijhati) thereon {taya afhaya). 

It nuy also be noted that, according to Divyamdana (p. 372, 
Cowell’s ed ), Bindusara (Cbandrsgupta’s son) bad as many as 500 
Amalyaa. 

Patafijsli, in bis MahObkOahya, mentions Chandragvpta-Sobha 
[Gloss on I. 1, 68]. 

Secretary to Council. The Council or MarUri-Pariahad bad its 
Secretary in charge of its oflSce. He is called by Kautilya Mantri- 
Pariahadadhyakaha [I. 12]. 

Greek Accounts. We may now consider the Greek evidence on 
the subject of the king’s Council. 

Diodoms Diodorus, in hit epitome of Megastbencs, mentions 
“the Councillors and Assessors who deliberate on public affairs It is 
the smallest class, looking to number, but the most respected, on 
account of the high character and the wisdom of its members; for from 
their rank the Advisers of the king are taken, and the treasurers of 
the State, and the arlnters, who settle disputes. The generals of the 
army also{, and the Chief Magistrates usually belong to diit class.’’ 
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Strabo. Strabo [XV, I, 46-9] referring to the ‘‘Councillors and 
Assessors*’ of the king states that “to them belong the highest posts of 
government, the tribunals of justice, and the general administration of 
public effairs.*’ 

Arrian. Arrian [Indikfiy XT, 12] says : “There arc the 
Councillors of the State who advise the king or the magistrate of the 
self-governed cities, in the management of public affairs. In point of 
numbers, this is a small class, but it is distinguished by superior 
wisdom and justice, and hence enjoy the prerogative of choosing 
governors, chiefs of provinces, deputy governors, superintendents of 
the treasury, generals of the army, admirals of the navy, controllers, 
and commissioners, who superintend agriculture.’* 

Council in Republics. It is to be noted that, according to 
Arrian, the Council of Ministers was a part both of monarchical and 
republican constitutions. We have already seen how many were the 
republican peoples who had taken a prominent part in the politics of 
Maury nn India. 

Correspondence to ‘Amatyas*. We have also to observe that 
the Greek descriptions of the Councillors and Assessors probably 
correspond to what Kau^ilya says about the class of officers called by 
the general name of .4 S'. It is out of these Amutyas that the 

Ministers themselves arc recruited, as also the Heads of Departments, 
on the basis of certain tests and qualifications. Thus the body of 
Amatyas made up the Civil Service of the country, to which were 
recruited persons possessing the highest qualifications. 

Mantii proper or Prime Minister. The full scheme of 
Kautilya’s administrative arrangements may be thus stated. Firstly, 
the king depends most upon what is called his Mnntrx^ the Chief 
Minister, or the Prime Minister, as well as his preceptor or Purohita, 
They were of the first rank in administration. Next to them come 
the king’s Counsellors or Advisers who are called Martins or Ministers, 
and the other class of Mantiis who form the Mantrijmrishod, All 
these come under the general class of officers called Amatyas, 

His Rank It would appear that the rank of the Chief Minister 
as the Mantri proper is indicated by the payment of th'c highest salary 
to him, a salary of 48,000 panas. The salary attached to a Manin, 
who was a member of the M anlriparishad^ was only 12,000 panas. 

Qualifications. As regards the qualifications of the Chief 
Ministers it is laid down that he must be a natiyc of the country 
{Junapada), He should be senior in age ( pragalbha)^ possessed of 
eloquence (vqgmi)y resourceful {pra4ipattimanji of unimpeachable 
honesty, of good physique. 
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Agramatya. It is interesting to note that, according to 
Divyuvadana, Bindusara, Chandragupta’s son, had KballataKa as bis 
Prime Minister called Agramatya^ and that the Agramatya of Asoka 
was Radhagupta. 

Purohita as Minister of first rank. As regards the Purohita^ 
he should be proficient in the Vedas and the six AOgas, in Jyotisha 
{Daiva)y in the science of Omens {Nimiita)^ and also in the sdcncc of 
Polity (Dandaniti), and the practices of Atharvaveda. **Him the 
king should follow as a pupil his preceptor, a son his father, and a 
servant his master. Thus brought up by Brahmanas and trained in 
statecraft by a qualified Minister, and disciplined by the precepts of 
the $9stras, the king will conquer the invincible [I. 9].” 

Public Service Conouaiission. There is a constitutional 
importance attaching to the offices of the Prime Minister and the 
Purohita. It appears that the king appointed by himself the Amatyas 
who should serve him as Ministers or Mantris either as (a) the Prime 
Minister (Mantri proper) and Chief Purohita or as (b) the group of 
three or four Mantris who should be always ready to hand {Asanna) 
as the king’s Counsellors or Advisors, or as (c) Ministers who would 
constitute the Mantriparishad or Council of Ministers. All appoint- 
ments other than those of the Ministers of these three classes were 
made by the king acting with his two Ministers, the Prime Minister, 
and the High Priest (Mantripurohitasakhah) [I. 10]. Thus these two 
Ministers and the king formeH an inner Council functioning as a 
sort of a Public Service Commission for making the higher adminis- 
trative appointments, such as the Heads of Departments. These 
appointments were made upon the basis of both mental and moral 
qualifications out of candidates who were considered eligible for 
appointment as Amatyas [I. 8]. They were tested by temptations 
pertaining to Dharma (Duty), Ariha (Wealth), KUma (Moral 
Character) and Bhaya (Fear) [I. 10]. 

It is interesting to note that Megasthenes also mentions that it 
was the Council which appointed all higher officers of the State 
including provincial Governors. 

Tests for Appointments. In the first, a priest is dismissed and 
is set upon Amatyas whom he incites to rebel against the king on the 
ground that he is unrighteous {Adharmikah). lu the second, a 
general is dismissed for supposed embezzlement to tempt Amatyas 
by money foi cemspiring to murder the king. For the third test, a 
woman spy in the guise of an ascetic {parivrajiha) is employed to 
conupt the Mahamatras^ telling each in turn that the Queen is in love 
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with him. Foi the fourth test. Ministers are tempted to enter info 
a plot against the king’s life. [76]. 

Principle of Selection: Appointments to Courts of Justice. 

The rule of appointment is that those Ministers who have stood the 
religious test should be appointed as judges, both civil {Dharmasihiya)^ 
and criminal (Kav^taka^odhana) [76.]. 

Revenue and Stores. Amatyos who proved themselves above 
bribery should be appointed as Heads of Departments dealing with 
Revenue and Stores {Sarnahartfi-Sannidhatrinichay-akarmasu) [76.], 

Harem. Amatyas who have shown themselves as proofs against 
temptations of flesh would be the best officers to take charge of 
Departments concerning women. They are to be placed in charge of 
the king’s harems both in capital, and also in the outlying parts 
{Bahyabhyantaronvihararakshasu) [76.]. The king’s harems outside 
the capital were meant for the king’s female companions (Bhoginyah) 
The harem of the Palace accommodated the Queens known as Devis 
[Commentator]. 

Asoka’s Harems. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that Asoka in one of his inscriptions [R.E. Vj speaks of his harems 
{orodhana) and those of his brothers, and also the residences of his 
sisters, situated both in the capital at Pataliputra (hida Patalipule cha) 
and also in the outlying towns {bahiresu cha nagaresu). -Asoka also 
refers to his second Queen {Duiiydye deviye) named Karuvaki, mother 
of Prince Tivara, and to her residence at the bahira nagara of 
Kau^ambl. In his Pillar Edict VIII, Asoka makes another mention of 
his Queens and harems both at Pataliputra and in the provinces 
{diMsu) and also refers to his sons, whether the sons of his Queens 
(Devikumdras) or of his other wives (Ddrakas). Asoka also, following 
Kautilya’s injunctions, places special officers called Dharmamahama-" 
tras in charge of these harems. One is tempted to suggest that the 
very title of these officers called iJharmamahamairas is due to the fact 
that these must have been tested by the Dkanna-upadha or Kama^ 
vpadhd of Kautilya (Kama being taken to be included in the Dharma 
test). In his Rock Edict XII also, Asoka creates special officers to 
take charge of the interests of the womcn-folk and designates them 
as Siri-Adhyaksha-Mahdmatras. Apart from these Inscriptions 
referring to the many harems of Asoka, wc know from Mohavarnsa of 
Asoka marrying the lady called Vedisa-Mahadcvi-$akyakumari when 
he was serving as Viceroy at Ujjain. She did not follow Asoka at 
king to Pa^alipuira where he lived with his chief Queen (Agramahi$h%)^ 
Asandliimitra, but she lived on at Vedisa which was thus another 
outlying town where Asoka had a harem [V. 85 and XX). 
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Appointment of King's Bodyguard. Lastly, there were the 
officers who would prove themselves to be proof against fear, and 
would not by any means be coerced into disloyalty to the king. These 
ardent loyalists, dare-devils, and desperados would be chosen to 
constitute the king’s bodyguard {Asanna-Mryeshu). 

Out of the way Posts. Officers who fail in one or the other of 
the above tests were to be employed at a distance as Superintendents 
of Mines, Timber or Elephant forests, or Manufactories {Karmanta), 
Mantris. Amatyas who successfully stood all the above four 
tests were eligible for appointment to the exalted office of Mantri or 
Ministers of aforesaid three grades. 

Ordinary Employees. It is also laid down that persons quali- 
fied to be Amatyas but not tested and tried will be employed in the 
general departments (samdnya-adhikarna). 

Ambassadors, Secretaries and Heads of Departments. 
Afndtya.9 were also eligible for appointment as Ministers Plenipoten- 
tiary {nisrisktarthah). An Amatya not fully qualified to be Ambassa- 
dor was employed on special missions (parimitarlhah) or as bearer of 
royal writs {^asanaharah) [I. 16]. Amatyas were also appointed as 
Lekhaka$ or the king’s Secretaries in charge of correspondence [II. 10,] 
and also Adhyakshas or Heads of Departments [II. 9]. 

IntolUgance Department. Kautilya further prescribes [I. ii] 
that the king, acting with his ministers, will make appointments to the 
lotelUgcnce Department of administration. The appointing authority 
for this rather difficult Department is specified as Amdlyavarga of 
proved qualifications (upodhibhin^uddha). This should mean the group 
of Ministers including the Prime Minister or Mantri^ th ePurohita, 
and the king’s Advisors aforesaid. For it is laid down [I. 10] that 
those Amatyas who were found competent by all possible tests were 
appointed as Mantris (Sarwpadha^uddhan Mantrhiah kuryat), 

Tha King’s extraordinary powers. It may be noted that the king, 
besides reserving to himself the power of making the higher appoint- 
ments of Ministers, Informers, and Heads of Departments, had to 
reserve to himself certain extraordinary powers against emergencies 
arising out of internal (abhyantara) or external {bahya) troubles {kopa). 
The internal trouble is more serious for the State, and has to be put 
down by drastic measures. It is stated that such a trouble arises out of 
disloyalty or disaffection of the xing’s highest officers, namely, (i) 
Mantri (Prime Minister) (a) Purohita (3) Senapoti and (4) Yuvaraja. 
If the king is at fault, he must acknowledge and abandon it (^Atma- 
doshadyOgena), Otherwise, his only remedy is to imprison {aamro* 
dhana) or to banish (avosravana) them. In the case of the rebellious 
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Crown Prince, it may even extend to extreme punishment {Nigraha). 
The disaffection of other oflScers {Amatyos) is to be dealt with 
by suitable means (yaiharJiarnup^ym prQyunjita). 

The sources of external trouble are stated to arise out of disaff- 
ection of officers named (i) Raahtramukhya (2) Antapala (3) Atavika 
(4) and the subdued king (daridopanata). The remedy is stated to 
be that one may be set against the other (iamanyonycnavograhayeta) 

[IX. 3]. 

Rules of Administration and Service. The rules by which 
the Heads of Departments are to administer them are indicated by 
Kautilya [II. 9]. The fundamental duty of each departmental Head 
is to see that he can balance the budget of his Department so as to 
be able to realise the receipts of revenue estimated. Heads of 
Departments are called Adhyakahas by Kautilya and also under the 
general name of Upayuktaa or superior officers {yuktanarh upari 
niyuktah). The Head of a Department is to be appointed by his 
fitness (jiaktitah) for it. He should work according to instructions 
{yathaaande^am) and should not commence any costly schemes 
without previous sanction except to meet emergencies ‘due to fire or 
flood.* Strict discharge of duty or work done better than instruction 
is to be rewarded with promotion and honours (athanamanau). One 
should not realise more than estimated revenue. For this will be 
“eating up the country’* (janapadarh bhakahaycUi), The main 
business of the Head of a Department is to check the accounts of 
income and expenditure both by general and detailed examination. 

It will be seen that most of the Heads of Departments are to 
work at mofussil centres and in the interior of the country. There 
the Head of a Department is to keep eye on people who are drifting 
towards bankruptcy by wrougly spending away all their ancestral assets 
{7nulaharah)y or those who are spendthrifts and do not save but live 
from hand to mouth (tadatvika), or those who are contemptible misers 
{kadarya) and hoard wealth by famishing themselves and their depen- 
dents (yobkrityUtmapidabhyamvpachinotyartham), He should parti- 
cularly keep a watch on the monetary transactions of the miserly and 
rich capitalists and see how they hide their wealth by hoarding it in 
their homes in secret places underground or in holes in pillars (avaveS^ 
mani hhUgartaatambhakotaradishu) ; or by depositing it with others, 
urbau or rural people {avanidhatte paurajanapadeshu) ; or by spiriting 
it away to foreign countries {avaaravayaii paraviahaye). Such people 
arc potential dangers to the State to whose pros^rity they do not make 
their due contributions by evading and avoiding taxation. 
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Since the chief concern of the Head of a Department it thus 
finance and solvency^ he is to be associated with a number of appro- 
priate officers to assist him in his work. These are mentioned as 
Accountant (Saiikhyayaka),. Scribe {Lekhaka), Examiner of coins 
(Rupadar 4 aka\ Treasurer {JSivigrQhalca)^ and their superior officer 
(JJUaradhyaksha^auparika). These superior officers arc to be 
recruited from retired military officers {yriddhabhmadina yuddha^ 
kshamatvarh). 

It is also provided that each Department should have a number 
of sectional Heads {bahumukhyafh), but they should be appointed 
on a temporary and not a permanent basis (anityath), Termanent 
service by its security is liable to make its incumbent independent 
and mischievous^ while the country people (Janapadah) have no 
interest in reporting his defects.* 

The authorities are asked to guard against embezzlement to 
wliich government servanu dealing with large amounts of receipts 
are liable. It is difficult to detect embezzlement, just as it is difficult 
to detect fishes drinking in water as they swim in it. Officers found 
guilty of corruption or embezzlement are to be proceeded against 
and made to refund the public money embezzled (AsravayeeheJio^ 
pachiian). They will be further punished by being degraded to 
lower posts (viparyasyechcha karmasu, '^karmaau viparytisycU vyedyayena 
nive^yet uehchakarnuuthanebhyo-paropya niehakarmasthaneahu niyuH^ 
The two punishments for embezzlement are thus (i) Aaramipt 
(refunding) and (x) Fiparyoeana (degrading). On the other hand, 
those officers who distinguish themselves by not merely absuining 
from embezzlement of public revenue but even by increasing it in 
accordance with law (nyayaiah) will be made permanent in their service 
(nityddhikarah)* 

The rules of Service show that there was a period of probation 
for every government servant, which was followed by his confirmation 
on approved work. 

Grades of Pay and Service. The entire Civil Service was 
of different grades and scales of salary attaching to each grade. 
Kautilya gives an account of these grades [V. 3] which very well 
show the vastness and complexity of the administrative machinery 
that was created to look after the manifold interests and requirements 
of the country. Kautilya, however, lays down the rule of adminis- 
tration that its establishment charges should not exceed a fourth 
of total provincial revenue {Durgtxrjanapadaiaktya bhrityakarma 
BamudayapOdena alMpaytt) [V» 3]. His account of the grades of 
officers in terms of salary may be thus presented : 
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Grade of salary 48>ooo 7jana6 

1. Prime Minister (Mantri), 

2. Chief Priest {Purohita), 

3. Comraaoder-in-Chief of the army (Senapali), 

4. Crown-prince ( Y uvaraja ) . 

The following members of the royal family and household also 
received the same allowance ; the king’s Preceptor (Acharya)^ 
sacrificial priese (Ritvik)^ Queen {Raja-Mahist i), and the Dowager 
Queen (Raja-mold), 

Grade 24,000 panas 

1. The Warden of the Palace (Dauvarika), 

2. The Overseer of the Harem [Antarvnriifiika), 

3. The Officer in-ciiarge of Munitions {Pramstri)- 

4. The Collector-General (Samdhartri). 

5. The Treasurer-General (Snnnidkutri), 

Grade I2j000 panas 

1. The Prefect of the city (Paura-vydvahdrika). 

2. Superintendent of Agriculture and Forests (Kdrmdntika), 

3. The Members of the Council (Mantri^parishai), 

4. Provincial Governor (Rdahtra-pala). 

5. The Warden of the Marches or Frontiers (Antapala), 

6. The Commandant of the Cavalry (Kumara^Aivanucharah), 

7. Commander of a Company of Eighty (Kumara-md^n — 
aiUijananeta), 

8. Commandant of the Infantry (Nagthka—Padotinela). 

Grade 8,000 parms 

1. Presidents of Guilds (^reni-mukhyafi). 

2. Officers in charge of clephants> chariots and cavalry 
(H aatyaiva-raihamuhhyah) > 

3. The Judge (PradeshtJ). 

Grade 4,000 pams 

1. The Superintendents of Infantry, Horses, Chariots and 
Elephants (PiUiyaSpa^aiha^hastyadhyakshah). 

2. The Superintendents of (a) Timber-forests (b) Elephant* 
fonests (Dravya-haaii-vanapaldh\ 

Grade 2,000 panuft 

1. The teacher of Charioteering (Rathika). 

2. The physician and surgeon (Chikiisaka). 

3. The trainer of horses for the army (Aivadamaka), 

4 The carpenter or mechanic for the army (Vardhakih)* 

5. The rearers of animals (Yoniposhakah)* 

6. The trainer of elephants (Anikatihajjk). 
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Gn^b i»ooo paifMs 

1. The Foreteller (KartanHka). 

а. The Diviner {Naimittikm). 

3. The Astrologer {UauhUriikay 

4. The Expounder of Puff mas {Paura^ika). 

5. The Cbifioteer (Sstta). 

б. The Bard or Ministrel {MOgadha). 

7. The Priestly Staff {Purohiia-purushUl^, 

8. All Departmental Superintendents arvadhyakshaJk). 

Grade 1000*500 t tas 

1. Chief (Arya) of a class, 

2. Skilled trainer of untamed horses and elephants 
{Yukiarohdka). 

3. Experienced Detective {Manavdka), (recruited from criminal 
classes). 

4. Builder in stone {^ailakhanaka) or State Sculptor. 

5. Teachers of Mu sic^ preceptors^ and specialists in Dharma- 
and Artha-^asiras to receive above as honorarium, as their 
services are available for the public {Sarvop<isthayina (ichdryi 
vidyUvanta^cha pUjavetanQni), 

Grade 500 pariaa 

1. Foot-soldiers (Padaia), 

2. Accountants {Safikhyayaka), 

3. Clerical staff {Lekhaka), 

4. Artists (^ilpavantah), 

5. Directors of Music {TUrya^karQh), 

Grade 250 pav^ 

Musicians (KuMavah), 

Grade 120 pa 7 ]ui 8 
Skilled artisans {Karu- 4 ilpi), 

Grade 60 panas 

1. Menial staffs {Paricharaka) in charge of animals and birds 
and their chiefs {PCLrikarmika). 

2. The king’s personal attendants (Aupasthayika^arira- 

paricharaka)-, 

3. Cowherds COopalakas), 

4. Labourers (VishH)* 

5. Trappers {Bandhaka), 

Couriers (Dutas) arc to be paid ten panas for carrying messages 
op to ten vofsnas ; twenty paruu for a distance up to hundred yojanas. 
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Special pay is to be given on occasions of Rujasuya to 
Mantr! and Purobita which may be three times their usual salary. 
Ihe king’s charioteer is to be paid 1,000 on that occasion. 

Spies of different classes are to get 1,000 parias. 

The village staff (such as washermen and spies) are to get 500. 

Attendants of spies arc to get 250 paruu or more in proportion 
to work {prayaao-vTiddhaveiana vH), 

Government servants of grades (varga) from 100 to 1,000 are 
to be placed under Adhyakahaa who will determine their subsistence, 
wages, rewards, instructions {adt 4 a\ and assignment of work 
(vikshepa). 

When there is no work (avikahepa)^ they will be transferred to 
take charge of looking after Government buildings (rajaparigraha)^ 
foitihcations {durga), and the defences of the realm (rashtraraksha). 

Pensions. There were some very generous and humane 
regulations which added to the attractions of the public service. When 
an officer died in the discharge of his duties, his sons and wives 
were entitled, to a subsistence allowance (bhakia-vetana) from the State. 
Consideration was also shown to such dependents of the deceased 
officer as were incapacitated from earning their livelihood, e.g. infants, 
aged and afflicted persons. 

Payments in Cash or Kind. Payments of salaries might be 
made both in cash and kind. When short of money, the king paid the 
salary in forest produce, cattle, or land for cultivation, together 
with some cash. But payment in cash was the rule when new colonies 
or settlements were projected [V. 3]. 

It is to be noted that grants of land were also made without 
the right of alienation {vikrayUdhdnavarjam) to officers like (l) 
Adhyakaha (2) Samkhyayaha (Accountant) (3) Qopa (4) Sthanika 
(5) Anikaatha (elcphant-traiDcr) (6) Chikitsaka (physician) (7) 
Asvadatnaka (trainer of horses) and (8) Jarngharika (Jemghika, 
courier) [II. i]. 

Special scales of pay were granted in accordance with qualifi- 
cations and administrative efficiency shown {vidyakarmabhyam bhakta^ 
vrfanavi^eahath cha kurydt). 

These were the Civil Service regulations which determined 
and governed the appointments, pay, prospects, and grades of the 
men who carried on the complex and difficult work of administration 

from day to day. 



CHAPTER VI 

ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS AND OFFICERS 

Departments and O/Ticers : Greek Accounts. An interesting 
and valuable account of these is given by Megasthenes from what 
he had himself seen of the working of the Indian Administration 
under Chandragupta Maurya. E. R. Sevan, who has critically examined 
the Greek evidence in the original, states [Cambridge History of 
India, Vol. I, ch, XVI] : ‘‘The account which Megasthenes gave of the 
various officials points to a highly organised bureaucracy. They 
were, he said, of three kinds ; (i) Ayronomoi ‘District Officials’ ; (2) 
Asfynomoi^ ‘Town officials’ ; and (3) Members of the War office. 

District Officials (Agro^iornci). “The duties of the first kind 
were to supei vise (i) Irrigation and Land Measurement, (2) Hunting, 
(3) the various Industries connected with Agriculture, Forestry, 
work in Timber, Metal Foundries, and Mines, and they had (4) to 
maintain the Roads and see that at every ten stadia^ (i.\ miles) 
there w^as a mile-stone indicating ihq distance (this is the passage 
which proves that Megasthenes did not mean to assert a general 
ignorance of the art of writing in India,”) 

The Town Officials {Astynomoi ) : “ The second kind, the 
Town Officials, w'ere divided into six Boards of five. Their respective 
functions were (i) Supervision of Factories (2) Care of strangers, 
including control of the Inns, provision of Assistants, taking charge of 
sick persons, burying the dead (3) the Registration of Births and 
Deaths (4) the Control of the Market (5) Inspection of Weights and 
Measures, the inspection of manufactured goods, provision for their 
sale with accurate distinction, of new and second-hand articles (6) 
Collection of the Tax of 10 per cent charged on sales, 

“ The six Boards acting together exercised a general superin* 
tendence over public works, prices, harbours and temples.” 

To these officers we may add the following in the words of 
Megasthenes, 

Priests. “ The philosophers who arc engaged by private 
persons to offer the sacrifices due in life-iimc and to celebrate the 

1. 1 Yojana^S miles; 10 Stadia ==^2022^ yBrdlfi*^ of a Xn/ariflwt of u mile 

[Rhys Davids, B%tddhi§t India, p. 2C5 j Cambridge History, I, 185]. 
McCrindle takes a unit of 10 Stadia to stand for an Indian KroiH or Ko$a. 
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obsequies of the dead. In requital of such services they receive 
valuable gifts and privileges.** This really points to the Ecclesiastical 
Oflicers or priests who ministered to the religious interests of the 
people. 

Espionage. “ The Ovatseers whose province it is to enquire 
into and superintend all that goes on in India, and make report to the 
king, or, where there is not a king, (i.e , in the case of the Republics 
which were seen to be as prevalent as the monarchies in his time by 
Mcgasthencs) to the Magistrates*’ (i.e. the Chief Olhccrs of the 
Republics). Strabo adds [XV. i, 46-9]: Some arc entrusted with 

inspection of the City, and others with that of the Army. The former 
employ as their co-adjutors the courtesans of the city, and the latter 
the courtesans of the camp. The ablest and most trustworthy men 
are appointed to fill these offices.” To this Arrian adds ; It is 
against use and wont for them to give in a false report, but, indeed, 
no Indian is accused of lying.” 

Councillors. The Advisers of ;he King, the Treasurers of 
the State, the Arbiters who settle disputes (i.e., the judges both civil 
and criminal) ; the Generals of the Army and the Chief Magistrates 
(i.e. the Heads of Departments who are called Adhyakshas by 
KauUlya).** 

Mcgasihcnes further^ states that these high Officers of the State 
were recruited from the class of Officers described by him under the 
general name of Councillors and Assessors. It is interesting to note 
that these correspond to the general body of Officers called Arnatyaa 
by Kau^ilya, out of whom Kauplya also recruits, as we have seen, the 
Ministers of different ranks, the High Officers of the State like the 
SannidJiaia (whom Mcgasthencs calls Treasurer) ^ the Judges, the 
Heads of Departments (whom Megasthenes calls the Chief Magistrates) 
and \>thcr subordinate officers. 

Other Officers. “ Herdsmen and hunters, who alone are 
allowed to hunt, and to keep cattle, and to sell draught animals or let 
them out on hire. In return for clearing the land of wild beasts and 
fowls which devour the seeds sown in the fields, they receive an 
allowance of grain from the king.” 

The armour-makers and ship builders receive wages and their 
victuals from the king, for whom alone they work.” 

‘‘Of these, some arc armourers, while others make the imple- 
ments which husband-men and others find useful in their different 
callings. This class is not only exempted from paying taxes ; but 
even receives maintenance from the Royal Exchequer.” 
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^‘Officers who superintend the rivers, measure the lands as is 
done in Egypt, and inspect the sluices by which water is let out 
from the main canals into their branches^ so that everyone may have 
an eq lal supply of it.” 

“Fighting men who are maintained at the king’s expense and 
hence they are always ready, when occasion calls, to take the field ; 
for they carry nothing of their own with them but their own bodies.” 

“Officers who collect the taxes and superintend the occupations 
connected with , lands, as those of the wood-cutters, the carpenters, 
the black-smiths and the miners.” 

“Officers who construct roads, and, at every ten stadia^ set 
up a pillar to show the by-roads and distances.” 

“Officers in charge of the Royal Stables for horses and elephants 
and also the royal magazine for arms.” 

Further : “A private person is not allowed to keep either a 
horse or an elephant. These animals are held to be special property 
of the king and persons are appointed to take care of them. They 
are professional trainers of horses who break them in by forcing 
them to gallop round and round in a ring, specially when they sec 
them refractory. Such as undertake this work require to have a 
strong hand as well as a thorough knowledge of horses. The great 
proficients test their skill by driving a chariot round and round in a 
ring ; and in truth it would be no trifling feat to control with ease a 
team of four high mettled steeds when whirling round in a circle.” 

List of Officers. A study of these Greek accounts of Indian 
Administration will show that they notice a large number and variety 
of administrative interests, urban and rural, and of Officers, to deal 
with them in the different Departments of Administration. A list 
of these as mentioned by them includes the following : — 

1. Ministers, Advisers and Councillors. 

2. The Chief Magistrates (Heads of Departments, and City 
Magistrates. 

3. Revenue and Taxes. 

4. Irrigation. 

5. Survey and Settlement (Land Revenue Administration). 

6. Agriculture. 

7. Forestry. 

8. Timber Factories. 

9. Metal Foundries. 

10. Mines. 

11. Ufbnn Factories. 

12 . Foreigners in cities. 
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13. Inns (urban). 

14. Vital Statistics. 

I5» Care of the Sicr.. 

16. Control of Market. 

17. Weights md Measures. 

18. Controllcsa of Public Works. 

19. Priests. 

20. Overseers. 

21. Treasurers. 

22. Judges. 

23. Herdsmen and liuiucj 

24. Armament Manufatiurcis. 

25. Ship builders, 

26. Maniifijcturcrs of agricultural implements. 

27* Supcriiucndcnts rivers and canals for distributing water 
for irrigation. 

28. Horses, elcpharas. chariots. 

It will be seen that while the Greek writers could only make u 
mention of the various administrative officers and indicate gcnerrjly 
their functions, it was left to Kautilya to give detailed dcscriptiors of 
these functions and of the working of the various Departments ad- 
ministering the manifold interests committed to their care. 

Kauulya’t Scheme of Administration : The Province 
(JfOiapada). The unit of administration in the Kaufiliya scheme 
I II. I j was the or Province which normally consisted of at 

least 800 villages with 100-500 families {Kulu.^^dltivanim pincha- 
Mtakalaparnm) to ca. '1 village, if the normal family which was a 
joint family {Kula} be regarded as consisting of 10 members wdrh 
three brothers and their children, then the total population under each 
provincial administration would number 40 lacs The provincial 
Governor {Uajnka) under Asoka is stated in his Inscription [Pillar 
Edict V] to be ruling over ‘^hnany hundreds of thousands of souls.” 

The villages wc’^c situated or planted within a convenient distance 
of each other so as to afford protection {KroMadlfikroMa-HUtuhiamamjo^ 
nyaraksham). Natural boundaries were availed of as far as possible 
to separate them, c.g., a river, a mountain, a forest, and the like 
(nadUailavana), 

Defencirt. The provincial defences were well organized. The 
approaches to the Province were protected by frontier pickets 
under the Warden of the Frontiers called Aniapala {Janapada^dvardnm 
ffanta'fHilddhinh^kihini ithdpayet,) while the interior was protected and 
policed by a special staff recruited from deer-trappers, $abaras (‘born 
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of Sudra father and Bhil mother’), Pulindas (‘born of NishU Mlechcbha 
father and Kirata mother’), Chai?dalas (in charge of cremation grounds 
^ma^anajjahlh) and Forester^ {teshamantarafiiVagurika-jSahara- 
Pulinda-ChavdaldrartyacJiarah rakshcynh). In the four extremities of 
the Province [II. 3J (cha f ur di sain janapadavtc sd^ : ray ikain daivak- 
ritnih durgam karayct; again [II. i] : Anleshvaniapala-durga^i) were 
constructed four forts which utilized the natural fortifications afforded 
by water or mountain, desert or forest {nadi-parvatadurgam janajiada^ 
rakshasihannm dhanvanavanadurgarh). 

Centres of Administration. Administrative head-quarter? or 
civil stations were located at the centres of 800, 400, 200, and even 10 
villages and were called respectively (i) Sihdniya (2) Dronamukha 
(3) Kdrvatika and (4) Sangrahana, Of these, a Slhdniya was the 
centre of wealth in the locality {samvdayastlianarh dhanoipaiiisthana^ 
hhutam in IL 3), a sort of a provincial capital in those days. 

Provincial Head. {Collector- General, ^Samaharta) : District 
Collector (Sfhanikd), The Head of the Provincial Administration 
was the Samuhartay the Collector- General, who controlled [L i] a 
number of district Collectors in his Province. Each Province was 
in fact divided into four Districts [II. 35] (samahariu chaiurdha 
janapadam vibhajya), each of which was placed under an officer 
called the St/mnika who was responsible for the affairs of his District 
{evam cha Janapada chatitrhhigam Sthanikah chintayct). 

Sources of Revenue. The Collector-General was responsible 
for the realisation of the provincial Revenue. The Revenue was 
derived from a variety of sources, each of which required a special 
administrative Dcpartmciu for its utilisation and expansion. Thus 
an account of the sources of Revenue will supply the key to adminis- 
trative organisation and machinery brought into being. 

The duly of the Samahartd was to sec to {aveksheta) the 
collection of Revenue due from the following sources, viz., (i) 
Towns (Dvrga) (2) the country side or rural pans (lUishlra) (3) 
Mines {Khani) {4) Plantations (aSV/m) (5) Forests (Fanu) 6) Cattle 
{VrQja) and (7) Communications {V anikpatha, ^loads of traffic*). 

Durga. The Revenue to be derived from the Towns or urban 
areas {Ihirga) was the Revenue to be collected from a number of 
sources, each of which was separately administered by a Department 
under its special Head called Adhyaksha assisted by a suitable staff. 
These administrative Departments were those of (i) Customs {Sulka) 
(2) Police (/)awd«) (3) Weights and Measures {Fautova) (4) Mufiidh 
palities (A^ofjrariTa) (5) Boundaries (J!>aA:.^^arm) (6) Passports {Mudra) 
(7) Excise {Sura) (8) Slaughter house {Suva) (9) Coiion Industry 
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(Sutra) (lo) Oil Industry (Taila) (ii) Dairy (Ghrita) (12) Sugar 
Industry (Kshara) (13) Gold (Svarna) (14) Warehouse {Panyasarhsiha) 
(15) Courtesans (Ve^ya) (16) Gambling (DyUia) (17) Buildings 
(Vnstuka) (18) Arts {Silpn) (19) Crafts (Karu) (20) Religious 
Institutions (Devata) (21) Octroi (Dvaradeyam) and (22) Amusements 
(Bahirikadcya^ ^amusements like Acting, Dancing, etc/) [II. 6 ] 

All these twenty two Departments were administered by as 
many Heads or Superintendents (Adhyakshas) and made up the 
city’s general and municipal administration. 

Rashfra, Much of the Revenue of the State was derived from 
the countryside through which its sources lay scattered. Each such 
source had to be carefully tapped and administered by a separate 
Department under a Head or Superintendent with a special staff. 
These sources of Revenue are thus enumerated : 

(1) Sifa^ Crown Lands. 

(2) Bhaga, the share of agricultural produce payable to the 
State as Land Revenue. 

(3) Bali^ a general Land-Tax. 

According to Megasihenes (Frag. I], ^^the Husbandmen pay a 
land- tribute to the king, besides paying a fourth part (Bhaga) of the 
produce of the soil.” The usual sense of Bali in Sanskrit is a 
religious offering or voluntary contribution. 

It iTiay be noted that the village Lumbini {Lurhmini^game) was 
rendered uhalilce and athabhagiye. (udbalika and ashta-bhagika) by 
Asoka out of regard for it as the native place of the Buddha {hida 
Bhagavani.jute ti), as recorded in his Rummindei Pillar Inscription. 
Thus the State in Asoka’s time imposed a Bali or Tax on all land in 
addition to its usual share of agricultural ptoduce called Bhaga which 
was reduced by half, from J to for this village. In Kautilya’s 
language [II. 35], Lumbini thus became a jjarikaraka village. 

(4) liara^ Tax on Orchards {phaluv-^-ikhsadi-sambandham 

Rajadeyarn), 

(5) Vanik, Tax on merchandise at source {V aiiigdvareiia^ 
deyam), 

(6) Nadipala, Tax payable to Superintendent of Rivers at the 
landing places leading to centres of pilgrimage (Tirlha-rakshaka-^dvare^ 
rj^adeyam). 

The Greek writers also tell of the Superintendents of Rivers. 

(7) Tara, Ferry charges (NadUara^aveJanam), 

( 8 ) Nam, Tax payable to the Superintendent of Shippft^ 
( N amdhyakska- dvara lahkya m ) . 

(9) Patfana^ Taxes payable at market towns. 
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(10) Viviiay Tax on Pasture- lands. 

(11) Varlaniy Road-cess payable to the the Wardens 

of the Marches {Antajyaladvaralahhyam), 

(12) liajjuy Cess payable Tor Settlement to the rural officer called 
Vishaya-pala, 

(13) Chora-Eajjuy Chowkidari or Police Tax to be collected at 
the village and levied for expenses for catching thieves {Choragraha^ 
kuya gramadeyam,) 

Khani. The Superintendent of Mines is to collect the imposts 
payable by Mines such as those of ‘‘ silver, diamond, gems, pearls, 
corals, conch" shells, metals, salts, and other minerals extracted from 
earth, stone, or oil-fields ((rasa) like mercury” (Suvarna — rajata—vajra 
'—mani*mukid - pravdla-^aiikha-^loha-lavarta - bhUrni-praslara rasa^dhci- 
tavah Khanih), 

Setu. This term indicates the collection of Taxes levied on 
cultivated fields or gardens producing (a) Flowers (Pushpa like Kufi- 
kuma) (b) Vegetables (phala-vaia varlaku-tinarukadi) like 
‘ Brinjals, Cucumber and the like* (c) Sugarcane (Vcifa ikshu^vaia) (d) 
Plantains and Betel-nuts (Shania) (e) Crops like Rice {Kedarah 
dhanyakshetram) (f) Spices such as ‘ ginger, turmeric and the like’ 
(^Mulavapa), 

Vana^ Tax on Forests of which four classes are mentioned, 
viz., those of (i) Cattle (2) Deer (3) Commercial products like 
timber or rubber (dravya) and (4) Elephants. 

Vraja. Taxes levied on Cattle-breeding-or Stud-Farms for the 
rearing of domesticated animals such as Cow, Buffalo, Goat, Sheep, 
Ass, Camel, Horse and Mule.** 

Vanikpatha. Taxes levied on Roads of Trafiic by Land or 
Water and collected at their ends or entrances. 

The realization of provincial Revenue from such a large number 
and variety of sources called for an elaborate administrative machinery, 
a hierarchy of officers comprising the Minister in charge of the 
Revenue Portfolio at the top called the Samahariay Collector-General, 
the Heads of Departments, and any number of subordinate staff 
attached to each Department, making up what may be called the 
provincial Civil Service. 

Kautilya in the second Book of his Arlhamstra gives an account 
of the working of the following Departments, viz. those of 

(i) Accountant-General (Akshaya^aladhyaksha), 

(2} Mines (Akara)^ 

(3) Gold {Suvarna). 

(4) Stores 
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(5) Commerce (Payiyo). 

(6) Forest Products (Kupya), 

(7) Armoury (Ayudhagara), 

(8) Weights and Mc«»^urcs (Tulamannpautava), 

(9) Customs {iSidka), 

(10) Spinning and Weaving Industry {Sutra), 

(11) Agriculture 

(12) Excise {Sura). 

(13) Slaughter House (Sflna). 

(14) Courtesans {Oani/ca), 

(15) Shipping {Nau), 

(16) Cattle (Oo) 

(17) Horses (A^va). 

(18) Elephants (HaMi). 

(19) Chariots (Raiha), 

(20) Infantry {Patti), 

(21) Passports (Mridra). 

(22) Pastures {VivUa). 

(23) Metals {Loha), 

(24) Mint {Lakshaim). 

(25) Treasury {Ko^a), 

(26) Elephant forests {Naga^vana), 

(27) General trade {Sa 7 h 8 iha), 

(28) Religious Institutions {Devata) 

(29) Gambling {DyUia). 

(30) Jails {Bandhanagara), 

(31) Ports {Pattana), 

It will be seen from the above list of Departments that all arc 
not necessary for the collection and administration of Revenue, while 
some arc Departments connected with the administration of cities or 
Municipalities. These may be taken to be Nos. (10), (i2), (13), (14), 
(29), (30) and (31). Some again are Departments belonging to the 
capital and royal Palace. These are Nos. (i), (3), (4), (7), (8), (24) 
and (25). Some of these Departments again such as Nos. (4), (6), 
(25) are Depaitments placed in charge of the Minister of Revenue and 
Stores (Sannidhata) whose business is to receive the Revenue gathered 
in by the Minister of collections {Samaharia), Thus these two 
officers are the most important in the entire Civil Service, most of 
whose offices are subordinate to them. There is a third officer of the 
same high sutus, the Accountant-General to whom the different depAt* 
dents have to submit their accounts. Nos. (17), (18), (19), (aa)| 
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together with No. ( 7 ), would be under the Senapati, Coinmioder4n- 
chief. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat that most of these Departmenu 
and ofiScers are mentioned by the Greek writers and the correspond- 
ence of their observations to the account of Kautilya is very close'and 
striking so as to establish the trustworthy character of both. 

Samaharta. The Samaharta is so-called because he gathers in 
the Revenue of the State from different sources and realises it fully 
without allowing arrears of collection (^arvayasthanehhyah Rajdrthanam 
samyak samanfat va uliaria). His duty is further defined to be Samu-- 
daya Prasthapanam [I. i], to establish ways and means of obtaining 
and increasing Revenue {Somtidayo dhanotthanam tdsya prasika’- 
panarh margaparikalpannm Samaharta kaya kaya vidhaya samudayarh 
prasthapayei ityetat). This shows that the Samaharta like the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was empowered to initiate new schemes 
of taxation and levy new taxes as sources of additions to Revenue 

Sannidhata. The officer complementary to Samaharta 
the Sannidhata who took charge of the Revenue as it was gathered 
in and received into the State Treasury. While the Samaharta was 
an executive and spending authority, the Sannidhata was in charge 
of saving and accumulating revenue. He had to store up the revenue 
by constructing buildings and chambers appropriate to the kind of 
things in which revenue was received {Nichaya-karma dravyasamgraha-- 
raksharia-karma). For that reason he had to construct (i) a Ko^agriha^ 
the State Jewellery House, for storing up 'precious stones, gold 
and riie like’ in which revenue- was paid ; (2) Panyagriha where w’as 
housed the merchandise foi saIc (Vikray a dravya) ; [i) KosMhagara^ 
the State Granary fpr storing 'articles of food, grain, oils and the 
like’, (4) Kupyagriha^ store-house for forest-produce of all kinds 
by which Revenue was realised in kind; and {$) Ayudhagara^ ihc 
royal Armoury, 

Treasury-House* The Ko^agriha is to be built in two parts : 
(i) the subterranean chamber, BhUmigriha, to be built of three 
storeys {tritalarfi) with flooring and walls of stone, many rooms 
constructed in a framework of timber (^anekavidhannm sUradarupaU- 
jaram)^ provided with a mechanical moveable staircase (yanirayukta- 
sopanam), carvings of images of gods on the wooden covering 
(devatapidhanam) and only one door ; (2) the upper part, the 
Treasury- house proper (Ko^agriha) to be built like a prasada or 
palace, with its outer and inner door fitted with bolts {ubhayatoni- 
shedharn bahirantaMargala-yuktdm) and provided with a hall of 
entrance {sapragrlvarh mukhaMlaya sahitam) and furnisbtd with 
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rows of vessels {hhandavahini-parihhiptam) for holding the precious 
articles. 

Besides the Treasury-house at headquarters, the Sannidhata 
was also tx) build on the borders of the country (janajyadrwte) against 
emergencies palatial mansions by employing as builders criminals 
condemned to death {ability ahiai^^ purushnik vadhyaili)^ who are to 
die after the completion of the building, so that their designs and 
plans by which its treasures are stored will lemain a secret. 

Other Buildings. The house of mt^rchandise (Panyagriha) 
will be one of four buildings round a quadrangle {clialuh-salam) 
and with many rooms {(inclcasfhd.naialayn). 

The Granary House {Koshthagdra) should be similarly built. 

The store-house of forest produce {Kapijr-grilta) must be more 
commodious, made up of many spacious buildings, each with rows 
of rooms along its w^alls. 

The Armoury {Ayndfiagara) should be similarly built, but it 
is to be provided with an underground chamber {bJiUmi(jriha7ri). 

Courts, Secretariat, and Prison. The Sannidhiita is also charged 
with the duty of constructing three other important government 
buildings ; (i) Courts of Justice with accommodation for litigants, and 
lock-up for accused {Dlrrnnastlnya'm fair a dhatiKasiliu vijavahdrayiir^ 
i\eia,ah tatsainbandhi dhartiiastlnyaiiL vyavoliarurtbfuih dgaiandni 
amslliilynrihant vyavahara-paTajita-nirodJuirihaiii chn Mhanam) ; 
(2) Secretariat Buildings, with accommodation for (a) Offices of 
Ministers who arc Heads of Departments like the S^nnaJiarla and 
Sannidhaia ; (o) for Ambassadors ; and (c) for persons secured in 
the course of w^ar i.srd^ddhiivcua grihitanayri yuddha-parigrihiiddi- 

; (3) Prison House (Bandhaiiitgani) with separate aexommodation 
for Male Wards and Female Wards, and with cells {kaksha) whose 
exits arc well guarded {vibJdikia-iitiipimishodlhdditit apaf^.dratah 
sugu piaka kshya 7n ) . 

It is interCwSting tc note that some of these buildings had shrines 
in which Deities connected with their business were installed. For 
instance, god Dhaiiada was installed in the Kosagrina^ goddess Bri in 
the Commercial Building and Store house, god Viiivakarma in the 
Kin>ya-griha, god Y ama in the Armoury and Varujia in Jail 
[Commentator]. 

The Sannidhata will thus discharge his responsibility for the 
revenues of the State with the assistance of his own staff of trustworthy 
officers {dplajmrushadhishthitah). should have a knowledge of 
the resources of the State, the sources of its revenue from both 
urban aud rural areas {Bahya-abhymitaram ay am) for a period of 
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last 100 years so that he may answer questions about it without any 
difficulty. He should also always be able to show the surplus revenue 
of the State in the Treasury. 

Accountant-General (Akshapaialcidhyaksha). Like the 
Samaharfa and the Sanmdhalay there was another officer at the 
Centre to control the Departments and District Officers. He was 
the Accountant-General who was in charge of the two offices of 
Currency {Akshapatala) and Accounts {Ganana) The term A ksha- 
patala means the i^aiala or office where visible objects like coins are 
counted {Alesha ganana-yogymi rUpyahadini iashafh patalam stliunarh 
Ahsha^palnlarn) [I. i]. His first duty is to bring together the 

Heads of different Departments {fattadadhffokshavam sambhuya sra- 
8va harm anushtl tar) ade^^anv hirayet) [Commentary cn II. y], and 
then to provide for them necessary office accommodation. He is to 
arrange for different rooms for different Departments and for their 
Heads in accordance with their rank (vibhakiopa^ihanafh vibhakfani 
uttama-madhyama- adh (Vhinnainadh yakshana'ik prithak-sthityanukU^ 

lataya vibhajyn). He is also to fit up the rooms with accommodation 
for the books of accounts and records {nibhandha-pustakasthadam). 

He will have the number and names of different Departments 
{adhikarajpjnafa samkhija namatah pariganaiiarn), their localities 
(pracharo janapadah)^ and the total (a(/r«w) of revenue produced by 
each in relation to its administrative area, entered in their respective 
account-books. 

He should also enter in the books particulars showing how 
different Departments, in respect of different works undertaken by 
them {karmantah ^such as Mines, Rice fields, Commercial products. 
Currency and the like'), invest their resources {dravyaprayoge) 
with reference to (i) profit {vriddki), (2) employment of paid 
labour \Jcshayah yngyapunishavmiyoga)^ (3) cost in grain and cash 
{vyayah dhrmyahiravya-viniyoga), (4) quantity produced or the 
demand for it {prayainah)^ (3} amount of vydjl (premia in cash or 
kind) realised, (6) adultcriition {yoga dravyapadrapyami^rariam)^ (7) 
locality of production, (8) wages, (9} retained labour {vishpy denoting 
labourers not working on hire but retained on terms of domestic 
service). 

The Accountant-General is also to record in his books particulars 
as to the following. 

(i) The religious practices {dharma), laws (vyavahara), and 
customs {charitra-savLsthdnam) observed by different regions {de6a)^ 
villages {grama) castes {jati)^ and families {hula). 
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(2) The privileges {pragrdha)^ residences (prade^o vasasthanam)^ 
gifts {bhoga-upayanam), remissions of taxes (porihara)^ provisions for 
horses, elephants, and troops (bhaklatn asva-gaja-paddti-abhyavahiirah) 
and salaries (vetanam) enjoyed by State-ofl 5 cials {rajopajivi)^ such as 
*Mantri, Purohita, etc.* 

(3) Special allowances given to the king, queen, and the princes 
(nirde^2m)y special allowances for festivities {antpadikalahham uisava-- 
dibhavam dhanalabhatn) and for ceremonies to ward off evils like 
diseases {pratikaralabham). 

He will also have Recorded in his books the following particulars 
to be supplied by the Heads of diFer.;;nt Departments {Sarvadhikara^ 
nanam) : (i) the work to be done, (2) the work done, (3) cash 

balance, (4) revenue and expenditure, (5) statements of accounts 
(6) the time for submission of their reports of work by the scribes 
{upasthdnarfi kdyasthdnafh svasvakarya-darsandrthaeannidhanalialairi) 
and (7) the locality concerned, its customs, and previous systems 
followed in it. 

He is to assign to Superintendents of different grades, high, 
middle, and inferior, works suitable to their qualifications. The 
Commentator instances Superintendents of Works of three grades 
concerning (i) Treasury (2) Granary and Armoury and (3) Wines 
and Meats. For these bodies of officers {^amudayik(iHhu)y persons 
of special fitness are to be appointed, who can be punished without 
causing any remorse to the king. This rules out officers Vho are 
Brahmins or friends or intimate relations of the king.' 

The Chief Accountants {dananikyani gandunk Infpradarffukuh 
Adhyakshah) of different Departments arc to come to headquarters 
to present their accounts in the month of Ashadha^ the last month of 
the financial year. 

They arc to assemble in one place in the Accountant-Gcncrars 
office with sealed boxes containing their books of account (Samudra- 
pusiahhanda) and the net balances of revenue. They are to remain 
in the hall without talking with one another {fdaitrtisaiabhaHhavarodha 7 n 
kurayet). They arc first orally to explain the accounts relating to 
receipts, expenditure, and the total of revenue {nivt) before the net 
revenue is received into the Treasury. The account orally given is 
compared with that written in the booKS. If the amount of income 
stated is less than liic amount of the books, or if the stated amount 
of expenditure is less than the amount entered in the written account ; 
or if the stated cash balance {nivi) is in excess of what is written ; the 
Accountant in each case will have to pay 8 times the amount of the 
difference as a penalty for false accounting. Conversely, if there is a 
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difference between the Central Account books and those of the Districts 
as to the amounts of Income, Expenditure, and Cash Balance, the 
difference is not to be made good. 

The Chief Accountants who do not present themselves at head- 
quarters in time (i.e , in the mouth of Ashadha) with their books of 
account and cash balances of revenue will have to pay a penalty. 

Conversely, when they so present themselves {Karmike adhyakahe 
vpaathite) but are not attended to by Accountants (Karanika ganana^ 
dhikrita) of the Central Office, these are to be fined. 

The ministers in a body {samagrah Mahamalrah) are to bring 
together the Heads of Departments in the Districts, in a meeting and 
explain to them the general revenue position of tne Province with 
reference to revenue receipts, expenditure, and surplus {Pracharasamam 
Mahamalrah samagrah sravayp.yuh avishamantatrah, prachuro jana- 
padah janapadan sadasi ntdayitva bodhayeyuh ityarthah), A minister 
keeping aloof or misrepresenting accounts is punishable. 

Accounts are to be posted daily {ahorupahara.) 

The cash balance and daily account submitted by the Accountant 
are to be checked by the Chief Accountant who is to see how far they 
correspond to (i) religious injunctions (dkarma)^ (2) law {vyavahara\ 
(3) custom {char lira), (4) precedence {sarfisthana'l^ (5) total of revenue 
receipts {saiihalanam sarvadhanailcikara-gananii)^ (6) the work accom- 
plished {nirvarlana)y (7) estimate of revenue {anumana) and (8) 
report of informers on the revenue realized {charaprayoya). 

Abstracts of accounts shall be prepared (praiisawanayet) every 
5 days, fortnight, month, four months, and per year. 

Failure on the part of a Karanika to enter revenue realized 
[lidjarlhc ap) atibadhuatah rajarthari puslakc.shu alikhalah or to follow 
instructions {ajhu'm prafishedha yalo)y or to write accounts of income 
and expenditure according to prescribed forms {itibandha) is punishable. 

Not w^riling accounts in the proper order {kraradvahinam ava- 
iikhalah)y writing accounts inverted order (ntkramam avalikhatah) 
writing accounts in a manner not comprehensible { ivijhata'di avalikha- 
tah vedilunt anarJiaya rilya likhataJt)y or entering the same item again 
{punarukla‘dt,)y all such wrong accounting {avalikhanavi) will be 
punishable. 

Making wrong entries of cash balance {n.ivimavalikhQto)y embezzle-, 
raent Q)hakshayato) or causing loss of revenue {ndsayalah) are punish- 
able [II. 7]. 

Superintendents or Heads {Adhyakshns) of Departments in 
the Districts. We shall now consider the duties assigned to the 
Adhyakshas in charge of different Departments, and of productive or 
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profitable works and concerns in the Districts, as sources of revenue to 
the State. 

Their salary and Grades. As has been stated above, the salary 
attached to the grade of Adhyakshaa or Superintendents is looo panas. 
Government servants of grades ( rargd) from loo to looo are to be 
placed under Adhyakshas who are empowered to fix their subsistence 
{bhakta)y salary (vetana^y emoluments {lahha) instructions (ade^a) and 
assignment of vork (vikshepa). In case there is no work for them 
{avikshepe)y the Adhyakshas will depute their respective staffs to take 
charge of royal property (rajaparigraha)^ fortifications, and Law and 
Order in the country {llashtrarakshuveksJuma). The subordinate staffs 
must always work under the Heads of their respective sections (nilya- 
rnukhydh)y and will ^Iso be under the many Heads above them [aneka- 
mukhydh) [V. 3]. 

Nationalisation of Industries. It will also be observed that the 
Kautiliya polity was based on a considerable amount of socialism 
and nationalisation of industries. A large part of the administrative 
machinery is employed in the management and exploitation of State 
property of various kinds administered as business concerns. There 
were large royal estates and forests. The State had a monopoly 
of Mines. It carried on both Export -and Import Trade and appro- 
priated the profits of middlemen. It established factories for 
working up of raw materials of different kinds into finished products. 
Besides, as revenue was payable in kind, large establishments had to 
be maintained all over the country for dealing with vast quantities 
of agricultural products tendered in payment of taxes, as well as the 
products derived from the crown estates. Again, a Central Store at 
headquarters was necessary for several purposes, as a reserve against 
famine, as provision for the royal household, as a source of raw 
material for the royal manufactories, and, lastly, as the means of paying 
salaries 10 ofiicials in kind. 

Department of Agriculture. We shall now describe the 
working of the principal Departments of Administration. 

Director of Agriculture {SUadhyakshi), The Director of 
Agriculture {SMadhyaksha) [II, 24] was in charge of the cultivation of 
crown lands or of ^Government Agricultural farms. 

• Supply of Seeds. His duty was to have a collection of seeds of 
the various ctOps to be grown such as Grain {(lhanya)y Flowers, 
Fruits, Vegetables Herbs {kanda). Roots, Fibre-producing 

plants {kshauma) and Cotton (karpdsa). 

Agricultural Labour. He was to employ in the work of culti- 
vation the following classes of labourers, viz., (i) Serfs {Dasa) (2) 
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Hired Labourers {Karmakara) and (3) Convicts condemned to labour 
{Darbiapratikartd). 

Appliances for Cultivation. He is to supply these labourers 
with all things necessary for the work of cultivation such as imple- 
ments (karsliana-yantra) like ‘plough, rope, sickle, together with 
bullocks.’ Peasants must also be supplied with the supplementary 
assistance of Artisans {Krru) such as the^ Blacksmith (Karmarah 
Ayaskarah), Carpenter (KuUakah Takshd)y the Digger {Medaka or 
A7iawaika or Z>Aec?ala), Rope-maker {Itajjuvas lakah) and destroyer of 
pests {Sarpagruhadi), 

Records of Rainfall. A meteorological forecast of the different 
countries seems to have been attempted. The Western coast [ (beyond 
the Ghats), Aparanta] and the Himalayan tarais [Haimanya) were 
singled out, as now, for the heaviest rainfall, the country of the 
A^makas on the Godavari (or Araithas of the Punjab and Avanti 
for moderate rainfall, and the deserts {J angola) for the lowest. 
We may note that arrangements for recording rainfall were known in 
those days. ‘‘In the central Store-House {Kushthagara), there was 
to be kept a vessel (jeunda) whose mouth should be i aratni wide, to 
serve as rain gauge (varsha-manay^ [ 11 . 3]. It may be noted that i 
araini=^24 avgidas = il ft. [II. 20]. Countiies irrigated from artificial 
canals {Kulyavapa) were of course in no want of water. 

Means of Irrigation. Fourfold means of artificial irrigation 
are mentioned, viz., manual irrigation, irrigation by water carried 
on the shoulder, irrigation by pumps {st olo-yantrapravariima) and 
irrigation by letting in water from streams, lakes or wells, with the 
fourfold water-rates of j, J, and J of the total produce 
respectively. 

Megasthenes also, as we have seen, confirms Kau^ilya in his 
mention of “the sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into other branches so that everyone may have an equal supply 
of it,” while the care which the empire of Chandragupta bestowed on 
irrigation is proved, as we have seen, by the inscription of 
Rudradaman I. 

Agricultural Seasons. The seasons for crops arc also stated 
to be those for (i) wet crops, (2) winter crops {haimanam)^ (3) summer 
crops {graislimikarn). 

Variety of Crops. The wet crops are mentioned as Rice 
(&ali or Vrihi)y Coarse grain {Kodrava)^ Sesamum (Ti/a), Pepper, 
and Safforn (Priyafigu), TlEtese ought to be sown first in the rains 
{Purvavapafi), Next come pulses called mudgoy masha. The last 
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to be sown are Kummhha (Saffron), Masura^ Kulutthay Yava (Barley), 
Qodhuma (Wheat), Kalayay Aiasi (Linseed), and Sarshapa (Mustard). 

Food Crops. It is also pointed out that the Rices {^alyadi) 
are the most important crops (jyeshfha) because, as the commentator 
points out, these are the principal food crops which are grown with 
the least cost and trouble and yield a good harvest. 

Next come fruits like plantains {Skandah Kadnlyadi), 

Sugarcane. The worst crop is sugarcane (Ikshu) because, as 
the commentator points out, ‘it is exposed to many pests like rats, it 
involves large outlay, and a vast amount of labour in cutting the canes, 
crushing them, and in boiling the extracted juice on pans*. 

Varieties of Lands and Crops. It is also stated that lands that 
are 'beaten by foam’ (phenaghata)^ i. c , those on the banks of rivers 
or marshy lands, are suitable for growing ValUphala such as pumpkin, 
gourd and the like. The flooded lands {parivahanidh) arc suitable 
for sugarcane {lksliu)y pepper (Pippali) and grapes (Mridvikd). Lands 
depending on wells (Kupa-paryaniah) are good for vegetables (^dJea) 
and roots [mul i) Lands in the vicinity of canals, lakes, or tanks 
{liaraniparyanidh) are good for fodder {HaritaLa), Lands between 
cultivated plots may be utilized to grow cloves, medicinal herbs and 
fragrant plants. 

Medicinal Plants. Medicinal plants are to be grown on 
different kinds of lands, marshy and dry, as required. 

Wages. Labourers (Vish(,i) in charge of orchards (Shanda) 
and gardens ( Vafa) and of cattle, whether serf or hired, will be given 
food and the monthly wages of i J pana. 

Cultivators were given half- share of the produce {ardha silikah) 
and were to supply their own seeds and bullocks. But those who 
could not supply these but only their labour will have their share of 
produce reduced to \ or r. 

It is stated that the Director of Agriculture must be proficient 
in KrishUanira (Agricultural Science), /Sulla- ^asira (Mensuration), 
and V nkshayurveda (Science of plant life). 

Superintendent of Store-'House {Koshf,Jiagdfadhyaksha) [IL 
15]. State Store-or Ware-houses were set up at different centres 
under the system which permitted payment of taxes and dues to the 
State in kind. The Director of Agriculture had to despatch to the 
Superintendent of Store-house the agricultural produce of the crown 
lands of different localities ( sUd). Next, he had to receive payments 
in kind of various dues levied by the State. These are thus enumerat- 
ed : (i) Pinda-kara, village cess (2) Shadlhagay tfic State’s share 

of i of agricultural produce, (3) Senabhaktay military cess in the 
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form of provisioning the army on march through the areas concerned 
(4) Baliy an extra impost of 10 to 20 panas levied ou the village (5) 
Karay State’s share of fruits grown (6) presents to king on 

festive occasions such as birth of a child (7) Par^va, an emergency 
tax (8) Parihinakay compensation for loss to crops caused by cattle 
(9) Avpayanikay presents to the king (10) Kaushiheyakay tax on lands 
irrigated by the State tanks. 

All these heads of revenue paid in kind come under the general 
name of Rashtra as the revenue derived from the country side or rural 
tracts. The Superintendent had also to collect the dues payable to 
government from the sale of its agricultural products. 

Of the Store thus accumulated, half will be devoted to expen- 
diture by Government and half will be kept in reserve as an insurance 
against afflictions to the country (like famines) (Tato ardham jcina^ 
padanam sthajmyei). The Store will be replenished by new supply. 

It is also the duty of the Superintendent of Stores to personally 
supervise the increase or decrease caused to the grains as they are 
pounacd {kshvnna)^ frayed {ghrisJita)y reduced to flour {pishta)y or 
fried (bhrishfa) or dried after being soaked in water. 

Kaufilya also gives, calculations of the amounts of food obtainable 
from given quantities of grain of different kinds as they are cooked or 
treated in other ways, of oil that can be pressed from the different 
oil-seeds, and of thread that can be spun from given quantities of cotton 
{Karpasa) and flax or jute (K^haama) fibre. 

Rations are prescribed for different classes of persons, men, 
women and children, soldiers, commanders of the army {paitinafh 
muhhynnam)y queens and princes (devikumaranH'tn), They arc also 
prascribed for different domestic animals. 

These regulations and details only show the amount of control 
which the officer in charge of State properties of so many kinds had 
tc establish to ensure that there is no loss of income to the State 
from the various uses to which they are to be put. 

Lastly, one can have an idea of bow the Store-house will look 
like when one goes into it. He will fiind grain stacked up higher 
and higher without contact with the ground ; jaggery bound round in 
ropes of grass ; oils kept in vessels of earth or wood ; and salt heaped 
up on the suiface of the ground. 

Superintendent of Mines {Akaradhyakshfi) [II, 12]. The 
Mining Superintendent should be a scientific expert on his subject, 
with a knowledge of sciences called (i) ^ulba-dastra (2) Dhatu-^astra 
(3) Rasa-paka (4) Ma^i-ragay a knowledge of Mines, a knowledge 
of seams and veins of ores {hhu-^iravijh&na^ Metallurgy, Sdence 
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of Mercury, Gems, and precious stones. He was to prospect new 
mines and discover old ones by the signs of slags, ashes and the 
like, and ascertain the value of ores from their mechanical and 
chemical properties. Various kinds of ore are mentioned as being 
worked in those days, viz^, thf^ e of Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead 
{8iso)y Tin apu)y Iron (Tikshna), Bitumen {6ilajatu), Various 
metallurgical processes; were employed for treating the ores and 
purging them of impurities by use of alkalies and for softening metals. 

Commerce in commodities manufactured from mineral products 
was centralised {ekamvkhanij. Manufacturers, buyers and sellers 
of such commodities outside the prescribed locality (anyalra) were 
liable to punishment. Thus the State had a monopoly in the 
working of Mines, and in trade in their products. But Mines 
requiring a heavy capital outlay and much enterprise (vyaya-kriya-- 
bhariko/inakaram) may be leased out to private persons on the basis 
of a share of the output {hhdgenaS or a fixed royalty {prakrayena 
(isy^kw'cisya etdvat suvarnadikarn rajarlhe deyamiii, paripanya). 
Mines requiring small outlay are to be worked directly by the State 
{Idghavikarh aimand karayct). 

The Superintendent of Mines was associated in his work with 
a few other officers in charge of allied work. 

Superintendent of Metals {Lohddhyakshu), He was entrusted 
with the work of manufacturing vessels {Idrmdntdn tadbhd'ijida’- 
ghafana- karmdni) of such materials as Copper, L6td, Tin, Brass, 
Bell-metal and the like, and of business (vyavahara) in such manu- 
factures. 

Superintendent of Mint {Lakshanudhyaksha Tai^ka4dlddhyaksha), 
He is to manufacture the following classes of coins : (i) R^pydrUpa 
(silver coins) made up of ii parts of silver, 4 parts of copper and 
one part of any of the metals, iron, tin, lead or antimony (2) 
(copper coins) ‘^made up of 4 parts of silver, 11 parts of 
copper, and i part of TiksJnia (iron or any other metal).* Each of 
these classes of coins was made in four denominations, c.g., i, J J 
and i pana for silver and i, J and I masha for copper, 
the last two of the copper coins being also named kdkarjLi and 
Qrdhakakani. 

According to the Commentator, RupyarUpa is the same as 
Karshapnna, It was of an alloy mainly, composed of Silver and 
was acceptable to the government treasury (Ko^aprave^ya). 

The Ta/nrarUpa was of an alloy mainly composed of copper 
and formed the coins of general currency {yydvahdrika). 
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It may be noted in this connection that the earliest indigenous 
coinage of India was represented by the*standard coins (i) of gold 
called Suvarria (2) of silver called Purana^ or Dhararjixi and (3) of 
copper called Karshapaim. The coinage was modelled on the* 
native system of weights as given by Manu [VIII. 132 f ]. The basis 
of the system is the ratti (raktiha) or gufija berry weighing on an 
average 1*83 grains or 0*118 grammes. The Suvarna was of 80 
ra<»s==i46*4 grains=9*48 grammes. No specimens of /S'wrarna have 
been traced. The silver Purana or Dharana weighed 32 ratis — S^'^G 
grains=3*79 grammes and the copper AarsAspana was of the same 
weight as Suvarrm. Vast hoards of these silver and copper coins and 
of their various multiples and subdivisions have been discovered all 
over India. These old coins are shaped like square or oblong. The 
silver coins appear cut from a flat sheet of metal and the copper ones 
of a bar. They are little more than weights of metal on which was 
stamped from time to time the symbol of the authority responsible 
for their genuineness and purity. 

There was, again, an oflScer charged with the regulation of 
currency, the Rupadar^aka. He had to realize the following Mint 
charges, viz., a seignorage of 8 per cent ; Vyajii 5 per cent, 

the profit accruing to government from the use of special weights 
and measures for the public ; PoLrikshika, an assaying fee of J pa^ 
per cent. 

In commentiijg on these important Departments of Government, 
Kautilya says : ^‘Mining is the source of the wealth {Ko^a) of the 
State ; wbalth is at the root of the State’s military power ; the earth is 
attained by the combination of both {AkaraprabhavaJi Kofiah Ko^at 
Dandah prajayate). 

Another Superintendent of Mines {KhanyUdhyaksha), There 
was another Superintendent of Mines called Khanyadhyaksha who 
had a more limited jurisdiction. He had to look after the business 
{Karmantan) connected with conch-shells, pearls and coral, diamonds, 
and precious stones, and salts, and the trade in such articles. 

Salt Superintendent (^Lavanddhyaksha) , The manufacture of 
salt was a government monopoly administered by the Salt Superinten- 
dent called Lavaiiadhyaksha, It was worked under a system of 
licences, on payment of a fixed fee, or a share of the output. Lessees 
of salt-fields had to pay rent (prakraya) and Vo of the salt {Lavana- 
hhnga) manufactured by them. This salt the Superintendent* sold at 
full market rates, and realized in addition a supertax t)f 5 per cent 
called VyQji (derived from the difference between government and 
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public measure)^ together with the extra tax of 8 per cent {mulya) 
and the assaying fee of Vs (rUpa), 

Imported (Agantu) salt was more heavily taxed. It had to part 
with a sntth and on this portion, when sold, were levied the premium 
of 5 percent {paflchakam ^atarn vyajirh) Vyajiy and 8 per cent Eupika, 
besides a toll (sulka) and compensation (vaidharana) fdr loss to 
revenue from salt imported and not home-made {kreta iialkarh rUja* 
paii,yachclihedUnurUpa7h cha vaidharanam dadyat)- 

Adulteration of salt, and its manufacture without licence 
(vilavar^am anisrithiopajivi) were punished except in the* case of 
hermits (vQnaprastha), Persons given to sacred* learning {^rofriya), 
ascetics {tapasvf), and labourers not engaged on hire {vishti) arc to get 
salt free of cost, provided it is for food and not trade (bkakialavai^). 
Thus the salt-tax did not press heavily on the poor. 

Gold Superintendent (Suvarnfidhyakshd), There was an 
officer called Suvarnadhyaksha who was in charge of the working oi 
gold and silver in separate compartments, with his office located in a 
special building called the A&kha^ala [II 13]. This was meant for 
manufacture of artistic works of gold and silver. But for the public, 
a shop was established on the high road {vi^ikhamadhye) under an 
approved goldsmith. According to the Commentator, “his duty is to 
help the people in selling and buying gold, silver, and jewels.’* In 
this chapter, the Ariha^adra gives instructions as to the methods of 
testing and distinguishing different qualities of gold, processes of 
manufacture of articles of gold and silver, of setting of jewels, and 
elaborate safeguards against fraud and theft on the part of workmen 
in the factory. The rule is that no one who is not an employee at the 
Askha^ald can have admission into it. A trespasser w»ill be beheaded 
{^Ahsha^alamanayuio nopagaclichhet abhigachchhan uchchhedyah). All 
workmen are also to have their body and dress searched before they 
enter or leave the factory [vichita-vaslrahasta-guhyah . , . pravUeyuh 

nishkaseyuMa), 

State (Sauvarnika). There is also a Chapter [II. 14] 

called Vidkhayurh Sauvar^ikapracharah^ “The goldsmith on the high 
road.” It prescribes that the State goldsmith {Sauvarnike) i$ to 
employ artisans (ave^anihhih dlpimUyaih suvarnakuradibhili) to work 
up the gold and silver of the town and country people. He is to sec 
that the same quality and weight of the material arc returned to the 

customer as arc received by him. 

As regards coinage, it is laid down that in getting a suvanpi coiii 
(of 16 masJias) manufactured out of gold bullion, one kakarii (J mOaha) 
weight of the metal is to be allowed as loss involved in the manufacture. 
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Manufacture of gold and silver articles was not permitted in a shop 
not licensed by the State goldsmith (SauvarniJeenadri^htamapj/atra va 
'prayogarh karayato). 

Conservator of Forests (Kvpyadhyaksha) [11. 17 ], There was 
a Superintendent in charge of State Forests and forest-products (called 
Kupyadhyokaho), He was to collect timber and other woods by 
employing the Forestguards {Vanapala) and supervised the manu- 
facture of works of wood such as houses, carts aixd the like’). He 
was to employ on wages {vetaiia) foresters who knew intimately all parts 
of trees, top, trunk, branches, roots {vrikt^hamarinajfla) so as to decide 
which part might be cut off w'ithout damage to the tree for purposes, 
say, of fortifications (dvrgaiaravar(he). Wood-cutting against instruc- 
tions was punishable except against emergencies where wood W’as 
required e.g., for a cart that broke down {anyatra apadbliyah as 
explained by the Commentator). 

The Forests are thus described with reference to their produce : 

(1) Darn-varga^ Timber such as Sala, ^im^ajyay etc. ; 

(2) Venu-vargay bamboos of different kinds ; 

(3) Vallt‘Vargay different kinds of creeper's like canes {velra) j 

(4) Valkala-varyay fibres of different kinds such as hemp 

(^ana) ; 

(5) Rajjii-hhUniay material for ropery, such as muflja ; 

(6) Leaves (jMira) for writing, such as palm-leaves ; 

(7) Flowers as materials for dyeing, ^such as kimSukay kummhha^ 
and kunku 7 na\i 

(8) Aushndha-varga, medicinal plants yielding herbs, roots, and 
fruits used as medicines (kanda’mfda’phala ) ; 

(9) Visha-varga, poisonous trees. 

It may be noted that Asoka in his Rock Edict II slates that he 
made arrangements for the cultivation of plants as sources of 
wdtolcsome drugs obtained from their roots (malani)y and fruits 
(jdialtini), and that where these medicinal herbs (ausliadhani) were 
not available, they were to be imported (liarcipita^ii) and planted 
(ropapitani) in the State Botanical Gardens. In this way, he was 
ministering to the relief of human suffering {M anushyach ikit sa) ^nd 
also to that of the animal kind {Paiuchikitsa) by instituting measures 
of medical treatment, general, and veterinary. 

Among forest-produce are also mentioned hides, skins, sinew's 
{8nayu)y bones, teeth, horns, hoofs, and tails of animals, like crocodile, 
leopard, tiger, lion, elephant, buffalo, yak, or porpoise, and of birds 
and snakes. 
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Forest products also include materials for making baskets of 
bamboos and cane (vidala) or utensils of earth {mritiikahhania). 

They also include things like charcoal, bran, ash, firewood, 
and fodder. 

Forest products arc useful for certain necessaries of life 
{ajivinthal}) as ‘materials for making ploughs, mortar, pestle, carts, and 
the like’ and also for defensive purposes (puraraksharthQh) as materials 
for making implements lyan(ra) and weapons {nyudha). 

Superintendent of Slaughter-house {Sunadhyaksha), There 
was the allied Department of the Superintendent of Slaughter house 
(Sn nadltyaksha) [II. 26], some of whose regulations are connected 
with those for forests. It appears that there were certain ‘protective’ 
forests Uihhuyarn-na'^ the denizens of w'hich were protected against 
violence by declaration (pradishtabhaijandm}. These were animals 
like ‘deer, rhino, bisons, and buffaloes, birds like peacocks, and fishes;* 
There were other animals and birds protected on the principle that 
they were not killed according to custom (apravTittavadhunam), 
Thus violence against such non- violent creatures was punishable. 

Of such violent creatures which were killed as being not owned 
by any one (aparigrihita), the State was to have a sixth ; of fishes 
and birds, a tenth, and of harmless animals, a toll of tenth or more. 

Of the harmless beasts and birds captured, a sixth would be 
taken by the State and let off in the reserved forests. 

The Arthasastra gives a long list of animals, fishes, and game- 
birds (vihara-pakshivo) which are protected against viclencc or 
Capture (hftmMi-vddhehhyo rakshyah). There is a special declaration 
for the protection against slaughter {avadhya) or slaughter by torture 
{klishUighaloni ghatayalascha) of the milch cow, the calf, and the 
stud-bull. 

Sale of meat from unlicensed slaughter-houses {parisunarh) 
was not permitted. Nor was the flesh of remnants of animals found 
killed in the forests, with their head and leg lost, nor flesh rotten and 
smelling foul {vigandliain)^ n9r the flesh of creatures dead of disease 
{svayrnh mj'iUtfh roga-^nTila-mammm), 

It may be noted that Asoka also in one of his Edicts [Pillar 
Edict VJ proclaims the protection 'of certain animals and birds 
mentioned in its list which is similar to that of Kautilya. Asoka’s 
principle of protection is that ‘the living must not live on the living’ 
{jivena jive no pusitaviye), but his actual ordinance is based on 
Kauiilya’s principle in limiting protection to the harmless and non- 
violent creatures. In general, Asoka also protects “all quadrupeds 
which do not lend themselves to any use nor are- eaten” {Pafibhogam 
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no eti na cha hhadiyati). The creatures mentioned in common for 
protection are Harhsa, &u1ca, ^nrikay Chahraval^ and Palasate 

(Rhino). Kautilya has another principle of protection : it is to 
be extended to all creatures which are considered auspicious (man- 
galyalfi). 

Superintendent of Cattle (Go^dhyakshah) [II. 29]. The State 
was to have the care of the cattle or the livestock of the country upon 
which depended so much its national key-industry of Agriculture. 
The cattle committed to the care of Go\lhyal'sha included cows, 
buffaloes goats, asses, mules and sheep, pigs and dogs. He was in 
charge not merely of the State Cattle but also private herds which 
sought his protection against cattle-lifters in return for a share of their 
dairy produce. 

The Department dealt with the following : 

fi) Herds of 100 heads of cattle each, which were looked after 
by a group of five classes of workers, namely (a) the cowherd 
{gopala1ca),(y^) the herdsman’ in charge of buffaloes (c) 

the milker {dohaka)^ (d) the churner (who prepared curds; dadhi- 
mathanakarmd)y and (e) the hunter {Ivbdhaka) who was to protect 
the cattle against wild animals. Kautilya [XIV, 3] also mentions dogs 
(^unakah) keeping watch in the village {grame kiduhalah). All these 
were employed on the basts of fixed wages paid in kind (hiranyabhrita). 
They were not paid in shares of milk or clarified butter ‘lest the calves 
arc deprived of the milk that sustains them’. 

(2) Herds of 100 heads each {rUpasatam), composed of equal 
number of aged cows, milch-cows, pregnant cows, heifers, and calves > 
which could be looked after by a single herdsman who was paid 
by a share of the dairy produce. The arrangement is called iiara- 
pratikara. 

(3) Herds of 100 heads of afflicted or crippled cattle, or cattle, 
that can not be milked by anyone other than the accustomed person, 
cattle that are not easily milked {Durdoha), or cattle that bring forth 
dead off-spring {Puiraghni), Such a useless and abandoned herd 
(bkagnoisrishia) may be looked after by one person and paid by a share 
of the dairy produce. 

(4) Herds which are committed to the care of the State cattle- 
farm for protection against cattle-lifters on the basis of a fee of a 
tenth part of the dairy-produce. This arrangement is called 

B hdgUnupravi shfa ka , 

The Superintendent of cattle under his care classified them as 
calves, steers tamed cattle, draught oxen {vahinah), stud-bulls (vrisha)^ 
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bullocks which are yoked to carts, buffaloes whose flesh is eaten, and 
buffaloes which carry burden. 

Killing or stealing cattle is liable to extreme punishment. 

Cowherds were expected to treat the diseases of cattle. 

They could sell meat raw (amam) or cooked or dried. 

They fed their dogs and boars with butter-milk {udaSvit), 

Milking is to be done twice a day in Varsha^ ^arat and Uemanta 
seasons, and only once in jSi^ira^ Vasanta and Grishma, 

Once in six months, sheep and goat will be shorn of their wool 
(Hrna). 

All cattle should be provided with ^abundance of fodder and 
water*. 

Superintendent of Pastures iV ivitadhyalcsha'). In association 
with the Superintendent of cattle, there was a Superintendent in charge 
of the pastures {V ivUadhyaksha) [II. 34] who made arrangements 
for their grazing. He was to establish the pastures for cattle in places 
* secure from risks from cattle-lifters and snakes to which the low-lying 
forests are specially exposed. * 

He is to establish new pasture grounds in w^atcrlcss tracts by 
endowing these *wilh wells, tanks, embankments for storing water 
{setu-bandJia) as well as small sources of water {utsa) which will also 
grow gardens of flowers and orchards.* The Superintendent is to 
employ a body of hunters (Lnbdkaka) who, with their hunting hounds 
{6vagana\ wall be moving through the forests to guard them. They 
are also mentioned as entrapping tigers with their hounds [IV. 3]. 

Lastly, his duty is to utilise the surpluses {ajiva) left over in the 
timber-and elephant-forests {dravya-hasii-vana) for the following 
purposes, viz , (i) provision of facilities for transport {vartani), (2) 
protection against thieves {chora-rakdignam)^ (3) escorting caravans 
{sarthativahyoin)y (4) protection of cattle [go-raksJiyam) and (5) deal- 
ings in these goods (vyavahara). 

Superintendent of Passports {Mudradhyaksha), There was a 
Superintendent of Passports {Mudradhyaksha) who issued passes to 
every traveller on a fee of one Masha, Travelling without a pass was 
punished with a fine of 12 panas. 

Superintendent of Shipping (Navadhyaksha) [II. 28]. He had 
to control all traffic and transit by water ways, riverine as well as 
oceanic, froni the sea to its coast {samudra~saThyana)y or wffiere the 
river falls into the sea {nadimukha}, or on lakes {devasara) and tanks 
(visara), wherever situated, at the centres of administration and 
population of the provinces. 
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He also policed the rivers and sea-shore, provided State boats 
and ships, received the fares of all passengers {yatrUvetanam), collected 
all tolls {mlkabhaga) payable according to the custom of the harbour 
(paltananuvriitam) at the ferries, cess (Klriptam) on river-side and sea-, 
side villages, and J of the proceeds of all fisheries as shipping charges 
{nauJcQbhatcifca), 

Fishing pearls and conch-shclls was taxed except where one’s 
own boats were used. 

Crossing rivers without permission {anisrishtatarinah)^ and from 
places^ and at times^ other than those fixed by Government {akale 
atirthe cha taranam) was punished with fines. Criminals, suspects, 
persons trying to avoid payment of tolls, or carrying poison 
(vishahastam)y secret weapons {gUdha^astra)^ and explosives {agniyogam) 
were arrested. 

Free passage was allowed to fishermen {Kawaria) : carriers of 
firewood and grass {Kd.shthatTinahhd.ra) ; watchmen of flower-and 
fruit-gardens (pu.^hpaphala^vata) ; herdsmen looking after cows and 
bulls {shanda-gO‘palaka) ; to policemen in pursuit of criminals; spies 
and men carrying provisions to the army; to persons carrying seed 
(bija)y food for labourers (bhakta) and plant- products such as fiowers, 
fruits, vegetables etc. {dravyarnpitshpa-^phala-^aklidi) ; people residing 
in marshy areas (anupa-gramanam) ; and also Brahmans, ascetics, 
childern, the ages and afflicted, and pregnant women. 

The Superintendent should extend his fatherly protection {pileva 
anugrikniydi) to such ships as are w’eathcr-bcaten (vatahata) or have 
lost their way {mudha)^ and also reduce by half (ardha-^ulka) or forego 
(a^ulka) customs charges on merchant vessels danjaged by water 
{udaka-prapia). 

Ships touching at harbours in their course {sarhydtirndvah) arc 
to pay harbour dues. 

Piratical ships (himsrikah) and those bound for the enemy’s 
country {amitravishayatigah) or violating harbour-regulations {parjLya-- 
pattana-chariiro-paghdtikah) were captured. 

At the ferries of large rivers and small. State-vessels were always 
ready for traffic, manned by an adequate crew consisting of the Captain 
(i!Sadaka)y the Steersman {Niyamaka)^ the crew ir charge of the ship’s 
implements {Ddtra^grahaka) and rigging {Ra^migrdhaka) and those 
who are to bale out water (Utacchaka), 

Ferry fees were fixed and varied with the nature and weight of 
the load carried, e.g. camels, buffaloes, bullockcarts, etc. 

Superintendent of Port**Townt (Patlanddhyakaha) [II. 28]. It 
was his duty to lay down regulations {nibandha) for the control of 
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port-towns (pavya paUana-charitram) which were binding on the 
Superintendent of Ships. 

Superintendent of Commerce {Party adhxjaksha) [II, i6]. He 
was in charge of the control of supply^ prices, purchase, and sale of 
commodities. Sale of home products owned by the State {sva-bhutnija* 
rejapavya) is to be made through one market {ekamvkham) and 
centralised, and imports through many markets {aneka-mukham). 

There was also provision for State control of sale and purchase 
of commodities and of prices under the Superintendent of Commerce. 
He should be conversant with the prevailing prices of commodities 
(arrjhavit). He controlled stocks of grain and other merchandise by 
issuing licences {anvjHuUih) to traders. 

Unauthorised stocks were liable to forfeiture. 

When the licence to t^ade is granted to a body of traders, it 
should not be issued to others, so long as the goods in stock remained 
unsold. 

This provision was meant to prevent competitive reduction of 
prices. 

The Superintendent could also regulate sale through one 
centralised market {ckatnnkkarh vyavaharam ethupayet), until his stocks 
were disposed of. Till then, others will cot be allowed to sell the 
same goods. 

The Superintendent also controlled prices by checking 
profiteering. This he did by fixing the wholesale price, and a margin 
of profit {djivo) above it to settle the retail prices. It was 5 per cent 
in the case of home-made goods {svadcsiyandm pcinyunarth) and 10 per 
cent for foreign goods. 

Any attempt to realise profits in excess of the scale of prices 
fixed is punishable with a minimum fine of 200 punas which was 
proportionately increased. 

The object of this wholesome regulation was u :mately to benefit 
the consumers {anvgraht^a prajunum) by limiting strictly the margin 
of profit to wnat should be the dealer's legitimate earning per day 
(dicasanrfanam) (11. 16; IV. 2]. 

Prices should not be oppressive to the people (anugrahena 
anupapiduya). Nor should the State profiteer at their expense 
(slhuhnnapi cha labliam prajancifh aupaghatikafh varayct). 

Commodities that arc necessaries of life, for which there is no 
limit as to demand or supply {ajaarapart,ya ‘ such as milk and 
vegetables ’), are to be sold at any time and place. 

The State many employ private traders as agents for the sale 
of its goods, provided it is compensated against loss (chheddnurupatn 
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vaidharano7h). But such sale must be permitted at many markets 
(bahmukhoDt) instead of a centralised one. 

The State should encourage imports by concessions {aiivgrahena)^ 
such as freedom from molestation by frontier police, foresters, and 
the like, and also from imposts like vi/Oji. Imports by sea are to be 
specially favoured (navika-’-earlhavaha). 

Merchants coming from foreign countries (agantuiiam) arc not 
to be sued for debts (anabhiyogaichartheshu)^ but they should fulfil 
their obligations to those who help them in business (Anyalra sahhyo- 
pakaribhyah tadttpakari-karma-karan^apahaya). 

The Commercial Superintendent will export commodities, pro- 
vided it is profitable (tcdayatfi pa^yet) after paying the various charges 
such as toll (ifulka), road-cess (vartanf), escort charges {ativahika\ 
military cess {gtdm^tdeya)^ ferry-charges (taradeya) and the like. 

He should also push the sale of goods within the country by 
advertising them properly, and sending specimens to different markets 
through agents who may also, in need, sell them duty-free, and cheap. 
Such travelling agents should carefully study the markets for goods, 
specially on occasions of pilgrimages. 

It may be noted that Megasthencs speaks "of the great Officers 
of State of whom some have charges of the market,’’ These corres- 
pond to PanyQdhyak^has, 

Superintendent of Tradc-Routea (Samsthddhyaksha) [IV. 2]. In 
association with the Panyadhyaksha worked the Sainsthadhyakaka who 
superintended the trade of the country and controlled its routes 
(Vipa7},imurgadhyak8ha^ as the commentator explains the name). 

Merchandise for sale was to be first deposited for examination 
in the Government w^archousc {panyasafhsthayam pa^ya-salayam). 

The Superintendent will allow sale or mortgage of old goods if 
their ownership is proved* 

He is to examine the weights and measui'cs used by the mcrcL^p’iy 
so as to punii'h flagrant diffcrcaces from the legal ststsidard. 

Adulteration of all kinds was fined heavily. It is described as 
passing what is mferior and artificial {osarark kfitrimam) for superior 
and natural; wrongly describing the origin of articles; selling artificial 
stones described as natural ones [rUdho, ^obha toyd yuktam kfiinma-^ 
maukiadikam) or mixing pure with impure things {upadhiyukia). 

Adulteration was practised in regard to the following articles: 
timber, iron, precious stones ; rope, leather, earthenware; thread, bark 
{valka) and wool; grain, oil, sugar, salt, scent, or drugs. 

Superintendent of Cuatoma {iSulkddkyakshd) (II, 21]. He had 
an Office {SuLka-iala) marked by a flag {dhvdja) at the main gate of 
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a town. There would be four or five collectors of customs or tolls 
at the oflBce, who registered full details of answers to their queries: 
“Who the merchants are, whence they come, with what quantity of 
merchandise, and where it has been visaed^* (he kuiastynh'hiyaipariyah 
leva chQbhijHdnamudrU vn krita). 

Absence of trade-marks, or tampering with them, was penalised, 
sometimes with detention or confinement ^n a special room (sihana) 
of the Customs Office for three ghatikas, (ghatikah meaning ghaU- 
katraya-kala as explained by the commentator with the help of the 
Kapinjala-nyaya). When goods were brought thither, their owners 
publicly offered them for sale (etat pramanenarghena panyemiduth 
kah kreta)y and the tolls were levied on the basis of the prices they 
realised. In case of prices being pushed up by the bidding of buyers 
(kretrisarngharshe fnUlya-vriddhih)^ the excess of the price and the 
toll were received by the State, while a fraudulent under-statement of 
the quantity or the price of goods was penalised by the levy of 8 
times the proper toll. The same punishment was imposed on 
merchants showing inferior samples {hina-prativarnakena) to conceal 
the true worth of their goods {nivishia^panyasya bhdvdcisya). 

The fixing of the prices of goods beyond their proper value was 
punishable. To ensure this, the sale of goods was allowed after they 
were weighed {dhfita)^ measured (mita) or numbered (gaiiLita), 

There was a wholesome regulation making merchants combining 
(vaideliakanam samhkUya) to dictate prices of commodities and also 
to comer them (pavyamavarundhatam anarghena vikrinatam kruiatdrh 
va) liable to a fine of looo panas each [IV. 2 .] 

Similarly punishable were also craftsmen combining (a) to strike 
work (karma-gundpakarshana) and to raise their wages (djtvam) or (b) 
to raise the prices of things they have to sell and reduce those of things 
they have to buy (sambhuya vikraya-krayopaghalaih samniika- 
payatam) [/6.]. 

Articles such as weapons, armour, metals, carriages, precious 
stones, grains, and quadrupeds, trade in which was banndd (anirvahya) 
by declaration, if sold, would be confiscated (panyanasa) by 
the State, and a fine would be imposed on the dealers. If any of 
the prohibited articles were imported, they would be sold outside the 
Customs House or the Town, free of toll (as they will be purchased 
by the State). Articles for marriages (yaivdhika), dowry goods 
(anvnyanam), gifts to the king (aupdynnikam) and commodities for 
religious purposes [yajtia-krifya-devcjya etc ) and the requisites for 
Midwifery (pramvanaimitlisam) were admitted free of toll. False 
declarations on these were punished like theft {f^leua-tldvda). 
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The OflScials levied fines for infringement of regulations, c.g., 
wice the toll for coming without a passport {ainudrav>^in) ; eight times 
the toll for presenting a forged passport (kntamudrQnnTh ) ; paij^ 
per bullock-load for presenting a fraudulently altered pass {rajamudra- 
parivurtane) ; or for fraudulent description (namahrite karpasadi^ 
dravyilvi^cLrh iulddindma nivaffina) of goods. Smuggling was punished 
with forfeiture of goods smuggled {tachcha iavachcha dandafi). 

To facilitate collection of tolls and prevent their evasion, it was 
laid down that commodities were to be sold only at the appointed 
place and could not be sold in the place where they were grown or 
manufactured {JdtibhUmishu cha panya,ri 9 .inavikrayah) [ll» 22], But 
customs dues were not levied upon them until they were offered for 
sale. Thus purchase of goods direct from mines, -fields, flower-, 
fruit-and vegetable- gardens was variously fined [11. 22]. 

Table of Tolls (tSutka^-vyavahara). There was framed a regular 
Table of Tolls (&ulka vyavahdra) [II. 22]. Goods were classified 
according to the tolls charged on them. They might be of three 
descriptions : 

(1) Grown on the country side (vahyam). 

(2) Produced within the city (ab/iyanlara)^ 

(3) Imported from abroad (atithya). 

Tolls were levied on both imports (prave^ya) and exports 
{nishJeramya)^ when goods were entered for sale, and sent out on sale. 
Imports paid I of their value in toll. Perishable goods (such as 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, fish, flesh etc.) paid Other goods such 
as clothes of cotton {karpa^sa) silk {krimitanay ch%napafta)y jute 
(kshauma, sthula-valkajam), linen {dukula, 8 Ukshma-valkaja)y wool, 
metals, dyes, ivory skin, etc., paid from iV — A and 2V — 'aV* 

Prohibited and Free Imports. It is finally laid down that 
goods which are harmful to people {rashtra-pida-karam [II. 21] ) ^such 
as poison or alcohol’, or which arc of little value such as vegetables, 
are not to be imported, while goods which are of benefit to the country 
{mahopakaram)y 'goods like seeds of food-crops,* or medicinal plants.’ 
are to be imported free of toil. 

Warden o£ the Marches {Antapala), A Warden of the Marches 
(Antapala) [II. 21] policed the borders, issued sealed passports which 
had to be presented later to the Offidals under the Superintendent of 
Customs, and levied a Toll upon all traflic passing the frontier viz., 
li pana on each load of merchandise as road cess (variant), i pami 
on each load of single-hoofed beasts, J pana per load of double-hoofed 
quadrupeds, and pana on each load carried on the head. 
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Road'Cett. The Road Cess or Varlani {margarahshdhhfitim) 
was intended to meet the cost of protecting traffic along its routes 
which had to be rendered secure. 

Superintendent of Excite (Surndhyaksha) [IT 25]. The 
Excise Superintendent controlled the manufacture and ale of liquor 
and intoxicating drugs. The manufacture was carried on by State 
Agency in Government Breweries and Distilleries and also by private 
persons under licence. Foreign liquor had to pay an Excise duty of 
5 per cent on the sale-proceeds. 

Extent of Prohibition. The Superintendent of Excise controlled 
ihe sale of liquor by restricting it as to time, place, quantity, and 
character of customers. Liquor could be sold only to approved parties 
( rnutasavcha) on whom its effects would be the least deleterious. 

It could not be sold outside the liquor* house. 

It could not be taken out after the appointed hour. 

It should be sold in quantities which customers can carry. 

Drinking of alcohol outside the village (gramadanirnoyanam) 
or home {asampafam grihQt grihuniare janakirne vU) is prohibited 
lest there is over-indulgcncc without check. 

Taverns : Restrictions on Sale of Liquor. Taverns {prmagara) 
west aliowed only in towns and the quantity of liquor to be sold was 
restricted so as not 10 cause intoxication {pramada) in workmen, 
undigni6.cd behaviour {manjhdatikramd) among the gentry {Anjd) or 
want of sanity in violent people (tikshna) who may use their arms out 
of rashness (ut.saha) or fear without judging of lime or place 

Only scaled [lakckitam aldnjyiana-mridrai-chihmtam) liquor was 
CO be sold. It was to be sold in srnalk|uaantits aod only to approved 
persons {j naia-^auclia). 

As to others, the liquor was to be drunk in the licensed taverns 
only. A person found m possess property rioi bh own {asvamikam} 
was handed over vo ihe police and arrested {yrilhuycC) outcklc ?>hc 
liqticr-shup. 

Ari'tsi of Drisnlcai'ds. There v»as another hard rcgolaiion for 
the arrest of drunkards who were given to spending too ffiuch (ativya"- 
yakariu) or beyond their means {anayativyayam). 

Furnttuire at Tawrnf . At the same time, drinking was made 
pleasant by furnishing the tavern with any number of rooms, beds, 
and seats {anekakakaha and vibhakta^ayanitaana). Scents, garlands, 
and drinks further added to the comforts of the customers. 

Espionage. At the same time, a careful watch was kept upon 
them as to their expenses and also on foreign customers (agantUn). 
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A Staff of Spies was there to keep a watch on the ornaments, 
dress, and gold in the possession of the customers sleeping in drunken- 
ness. The keeper of the tavern was held responsible for the loss of 
these valuables. 

The keeper of the tavern had also to keep an eye upon the 
behaviour of the customers, whether native (vastavyn) or foreigners 
(Qganiu) who lie down in drunkenness with their handsome mistresses 
in the guise of Aryas, 

Medicinal Wines. The ArtMmstra enumerates various kinds of 
liquors in use in the country in those days, including those which were 
not harmful, but medicinal, such as Asavas^ Arishfas approved by 
physicians (chikiisaka^jwamand,h)y Madhu or grape juice (mridvika- 
rasa) of the varieties called KapiMyana and HarahUraka^ s.e., the wine 
from Kapi^a or northern Afghanistan and the wine which came from 
the country of the HarahUraa^ a people mentioned in the Bfihatsam- 
hita as inhabiting a region to the west or perhaps north-west of 
Bhdraiavarsha. 

It may be noted that these wines were in use in earlier times. 
Paoini mentions them by the names KaptMyana and Kapisayani in 
the sense that they were ^ produced in ’ the country called Kapi^i 
[IV. 2, 99]. KapiSa (=modern Kafiristan) was the region lying 
between the Kunar river and Hindukush beyond which lay Pahlika. 

The Hdrahuraka was similarly the wine produced in the valley 
of the river called Harahvaiti (Avcstan)=Harahuvati (old Persian) 
==modern Helraand, as stated above. 

Harahurd is still the name used for black raisins, while 
Kaptsdyana^ as explained by BhatVoji Dikshita, was a kind of madhy 
or wine (perhaps derived from the green grapes) and Kdjn^ayani a 
kind of drakshd. 

It is also to be noted that the regions producing these wines 
were parts of the Indian empire under Chandragupta Maury a. 

Free drinking. Drinking, however, was permitted free and 
outside the licensed liquor-shops on occasions of festivals {utsava 
vasaniQdi-utsaveshu), social gatherings {samajabandkujana-melancshii) 
and religious worship {yaira ishtadevatetpUja)^ for a period of four 
days. But if this limit of licence was exceeded, the Excise Superin- 
tendent was to impose a daily fine on those who would drink beyond 
that time (lest ^as workmen, they cause loss of work*). 

It will thus appear that these various Excise Regulations were 
framed with a view to Prohibition as the ultimate aim of Government. 

Mc^aathenes. We may note that Megasthencs has stated that 
the Indians drank wine at sacrifices and this statement agrees with 
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what is mentioned by Kautilya regarding the issue of special liquor 
licences on such occasions. 

Superintendent of Weights and Measures {Pautavadhyahaha) 
[II, 19]. He had these manufactured. Weights were made of the 
iron or stone of Magadha and Mekala or of such material as did not 
expand under heat nor contact in cold. Balances, with scale-pans, 
were made, with levers from 6 afigulas or inches in length, and 
upwards. The Superintendent also stamped the weights and 
measures used by private parties, and charged a fee of 4 Mashas for 
it. There was a periodical checking of weights and measures, once 
every 4 months, and its cost was met from a special tax of X kdkaijLi 
per day. There were also the lineal and square measures of space and 
the measures of time determined by Government. 

Superintendent of Spiiming and Weaving (SutrUdhyaksha) 
[II. 23]. There were Government factories for manufacture of yarn 
clothing, mail-armour (varma) and ropes. 

Female Labour. Female labour was employed in such factories 
for spinning (kartayei) yarn out of wool (Srnd), bark (valka)^ cotton, 
silk- cotton {tula)y hemp (Sana) and flax (kshauma). 

Such women were employed as were without support, viz., 
widows, disabled women (Nyanga)^ girls, women-ascetics, convicts, 
aged Devadasis and the like. 

Women in purdah (anishkasinyafi) who could not come to work 
in the factory were supplied with work by its women-eroployees 
(svadasibhih) , Yarn was received at the Ware-house called SuiraSalu, 

Wages. Wages were paid according to quantity or quality of 
work turned out. Delay of payment due was punishable (vetana* 
kaluiipatane madhyamah sahasadandah). 

Manufactures. Yarn was woven (sntravana-karma) of various 
materials as kshauma (flax or jute), dukula (silk), krimituna (silk from 
cocoons), ranfeava (wool of deer) and karpasa (cotton). 

There were also manufactured garments, blankets (astarana) 
and curtains {pravararia) of new designs (utihapayEt apUrvan 
nirmapayet). 

The factories were also busy in making ropes of yarn and straps 
(varaira) of cane and bamboo-bark, by which draUght animals could 
be trained and tethered. 

Department of Information and Criminal Intelligence [I. 

12; IV. 4, 5], The Department was manned by what arc called 
Secret Agents (Gudha-Purushah) organised into special Service under 
its own Minister {Mahamatrajjasarpa or Mahamatydpasarpa), 
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Recruitment. In view of the highly responsible character of 
their work, the members of the Secret Service were recruited from the 
tried men of the Civil Service, the Amaiyas^ whose purity and integ- 
rity were proved by all tests {upadhahhih ^uddhamatya-vargo gudhapuru^ 
sliannlpadayet). 

Two Branches of Service.. The Service was organised into two 
branches. Stationary (Samsiha) and Touring (Sanchara), 

Stationary {Sa7nstha) Branch. The first Branch employed a 
variety of spies in all possible guises, those of student, recluse, house- 
holder, nvcrchant, or ascetic. These were set to work among their 
respective classes. 

Touring {SaTlchdra) Branch. The Touring Section of the 
Service was also manned by spies of different classes called (i) Satrij 
who v/ere versed in palmistry, sorcery, and other arts of attracting the 
populace ; (2) T-ihslinay comprising desperadoes who would employ 
themselves as menials of high officials; {i) Ham da, those who. drug 
people, sometimes working in the guise of women, (4) Bhikshuki ot 
women spies who quartered themselves on the households of Ministers 
( Mahu mil tra-kvlani ) . 

Salary. The salary of the first branch of the Secret Service 
was 1000 panas and that of the second 500 panas, 

Greek References The Greek writers are full of references XO 
informers whom they call “Overseers,” as we have already seen. 
According to Megasthencs, they comprised an entire class of people 
whose business was to watch all that was going on and “make reports 
secretly to the king.” What is a mpre interesting statement confirming 
Kautilya is that “the most trustworthy men are appointed to fill these 
offices.” Arrian, speaking in the same strain, also states that “it is 
against use and wont for these to give in a false report.” 

Reporters of Asoka. It is interesting to note that Asoka also, 
in one of his inscriptions [Rock-Edict VI], refers to officers whom 
he calls 05 whose duty was. to report to, the king to whom 

they had free access, at all hours, and places, on what was going on 
in the country (athe me janasya pafivedeiha iti). 

Detectives. Detectives were liberally employed by the adminis- 
tration for the purpose of preventing and tracing crime. They were 
recruited from all classes of people in the country such as ascetics, 
jugglers {chakrachara)y bards, diviners, fortune-tellers, physicians, 
traders, artists {karu-silpi), musicians, vintners confectioners 

{apupika), and the like. If a person is suspected of criminal conduct, 
a suitable spy would be told off to shadow him. 
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Spme of these spies were employed as agents provocateurs^ 
inciting Jo crime of all kinds. They watched the suspects of the 
countiy and incited each to the crime to which he was prone. 

If it was a judge {Dharmasiha or Pradeshta)^ he would* be 
tempted by offer of bribery and convicted as an upadagrahaka. 

If it was a village headman (Grama-kTifa) or a magistrate 
(Adhyaksha), he was incited to extortion of rich citizens and punished 
as an utkochaka. 

Or a person might be bribed to give false evidence, or poison 
people, or procure or corrupt women by charms and incantations, and 
be convicted as a kUta-sakshl^ a Ilasada^ or krityabhicJidra-^ila 
(sorcerers). 

Or a spy may- quarter himself as an apprentice in the service of 
a man suspected to manufacture counterfeit coins, and if it is found to 
be true, will have him apprehended and banished as kuta-rapa-karaka 
and kufa-suvarna-vyavahari. 

Young men given to robbery and adultery would also be 
entrapped by spies enrolling themselves as members of their gang 
whom they W’ould lead to a village, and into its marked house, by a 
prearranged plan, and to commit there all crimes. As thieves, they 
would associate themselves with thieves to have them caught. 

We are even told of detectives masquerading as brigands, going 
among criminal forest-tribes, and instigating them to attack caravans 
or villages stocked beforehand for the purpose with spurious gold and 
other goods. As the attack takes place according to plan, the assailants 
may be slain by armed forces posted there in advance to lie in wait for 
them, or they may be arrested while sleeping in intoxication from the 
effects of drugged food or drinks provided from them [IV. 4, 5]. 

Department of Embassies. [I. 16]. The Government main- 

tained a Department of Embassies in charge of its foreign relations. 
Ambassadors called Dutas were recruited from Ministers (Amatyas of 
full qualifications) and were of different grades: (i) Nisrishiartha^ 
Plenipotentiary (2) Parimitarihay Envoy charged with limited mission 
and (3) ^dsana-haray instructed emissary, the bearer of Royal Decrees. 

The Ambassador was deputed to foreign States with due pomp 
and equipment as regards conveyance {ydna)y horses and other animals 
as vehicles (va^ana), retainers {puruslia) and provisions for food and 
rest {parivUpa) suitable for each journey. He is described as the 
mouthpiece of the king {DutamukhaTjb raganah). He must know how 
to behave in a foreign country. He must not be impatient but stay 
on till his mission is over and is asked to leave (vasedavisrishtai). 
He must not be affected by honours shown to him {pujaya notsikiaV). 
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He must live a strictly moral life, abstaining from women and wine 
(striyah panani cha varjayet) He is charged with duties of great 
importance, delivery of his king’s message; maintenance of treaties 
[sandhipalatvam)^ issue of ultimatum (pratapa)^ acquisition of allies 
{miira-samgraha)y political intrigue (upajupa)^ breaking enemy’s 
alliances (svhrid-bheda) and the like. 

Superi|itendent of Religious Institutions (Devaladhyaksha). 
This officer is called by the apt name of Dcvatadhyaksha [V. 2]. He 
was^n charge of all temples of towns and rural areas and their 
properties. He could also set up new. shrines or ^ivaAiiiga in an 
old temple and hold in its celebration religious processions and 
gatherings at which he would collect moneys offered by pilgrims in 
aid of the institutions {yrdra-samajabhyam ujtvet), 

A List of Chief Office^ Of these, Kau^ilya gives a list [I. 12] 
which includes the following : (i) Mantn (2) Piirohita (3) Senapati 
(4) Yuvaraja (5) Dmwariha (Chamberlain) (6) AntarvarhMa (7) 
PraMfiia in charge of military camping arrangements (8) Samaharta 
(9) Sannidhaiii (10) Pradeshid (ii) Nayaka (Commander) (12) 
Pauravydvalidrika (13) •Kdrmdniika (Mining Superintendent) (14) 
Mantri-parishat-adhyaksha (15) Dandupdld (Chief Commandant 
as distinguished from the Seiiapati who is the I^vara or the Head of 
an Akshauhiiil^ an army of 21,870 chariots, as many elephants, 65,670 
horse, 109,350 foot) (16) Durgapala (17) Antapdla and (18) 
Aiavika {Aiavirdjyddliij)aii^ ‘Lord of the realm of foresters’). 
Kautilya also calls these eighteen chief offices A^/ituda^atirthas, 



CHAPTER. VII 

LAND SYSTEM AND RURAL ADMINISTRATION 

Survey. The cultivated land was measured by the rajjti = io 
dandas ~^o hands^ i h uid being equal to 54 afigidas. Different 
standards of measurement were used for different kinds of land, such 
as military camping ground?, timber-forests, roads and wells, revenue- 
free lands, and the like. 

The cost of Survey and Settlement was charged to the 
proprietor of the land benefiting by them. 

Settlement. There are interesting injunctions regarding ihe^ 
duties of the State as landlord. First, a start was made with the 
cstablishmeiit of villages of minimum sizes of 100 and maximum 
500 families. The State would settle on these villages the peoples 
of other regions by their assisis. i emigration {fjaradesapavalianena) 
or a part of its own population by transferring it from over-populated 
areas {svademhhishyandavamanenn). 

The villages are to be separated by well-defined boundaries such 
as river, hill, forest, shrubs {grishli)^ valley {dari)y embankments 
(setuhandha) and trees like salmaliy samiy or vafa. The villages 
should not be too far apart. They should be within a Aros'a or .two 
of each other, so as to be able to protect each ot^er {an yony arctic sham) 

[11. 1]. 

'T'he rural collective life was promoted by organising every 10 
villages under a common administrative centre called Sangrahana ; 
every 200 villages under Kharvaj ika ; every 400 villages under a 
Dronamukha ; till the culmination was reached in a Union of 800 
villages called Mahagrama with its administrative centre called a 
Sihiiniyay a centre of culture, trade, business and means of livelihood, 
where the villagers of the entire locality would meet and cultivate a 
corporate life [ 10 .], 

The State is to grant lands free of rents and taxes to those 
whose services the village needs, viz., (i) those who conduct religious 
ceremonies, (2) teachers, (3) priests and (4) men of learning [Ib ]. 

Such grants of land were also made to village officers in lieu of 
5 alaries, but these were kialienablc by sale or mortgage {vikrayadha- 
navarjam). The scale of salaries payable to the rural officers of 
different grades in the shape of grants of land is thus fixed in both 
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Man%’Smriti fyih 1 19] eLixd the Mahabharata [XII. 87, 6-8]: The 
lord of 10 villages is to be given i of land, defined to be “as 

much land as can be cultivated with 12 oxen the lord of 20 villages, 
5 ktilas ; of 100 villages, one entire village ; and of i,oco villages, 
one entire town. 

Land made fit for cultivation is to be settled on rent with its 
cultivator for life. Land not fit for cultivation is not to be taken away 
from those who are making it fit. 

Non-cultivation of land will render it liable to forfeiture. The 
land thus released will be given to other cultivators in the village id 
the first instance. Failing that, the State is to settle it with more 
resourceful people who can make it profitable and can pay rent for it. 
These may be persons in the employ of the village itself 
(GramabhritaJeas) and even the local merchants (^Vaidehaka), 
This sho\vs that non-cultivating capitalists were entertained for 
promoting agriculture instead of depending solely on the actual 
cultivators or tillers of the soil. 

The State should encourage cultivation by advance of seeds, 
cattle, and money (hiranya)^ so that cultivators may be enabled to 
make it profitable and afterwards (anu) pay back the agricultural 
loan and the dues to the State without difficulty (sukhena dad^M.) 

Favours and remissions of rent {anugrahapariMra) cannot be 
granted to cultivators at the cost of the State [/6.]. 

According to Kautilya, [VII, ii], a country the majority of 
whose population is of lower classes {avaravarna-praya) is, from the 
economic point of view, better (sreyasz) than one of the four highest 
castes (chakirvarnyabhinivesc). The lower classes are capaule of all 
work and hardship (sarva-bhogasahatvat) such as agricultural needs. 
Agriculture further depends on cattle and the Madras are herdsmen 
and follow cattle-rearing as their profession (pasupalya). There 
arc also needed the Vai^yas who store up grain and supply agri- 
cultural loans on the basis of crops {panya-nichayarinanugrahat) 
Kautiilya considers Agriculture as the best industry because it may be 
plied at most places {bahulyat) and is certain of results {dhruvatvat). 
Thus, in his opinion, that bhunii or country is the best which is 
(l) karshanavatiy suitable to agriculture ; (2) gorakshalcavatVy full 

of herdsmen ; and (3) vjnigvatiy full of merchants who finance 
agriculture. Kau^ilya’s appreciation of the lower castes and Jbis 
Indian economics are remarkable in a Brahmin of his aggressive 
orthodoxy. 

Village Planning. Apart from its arable land, a village should 
have its uncultivated land {akrishya bhUmi) distributed for purposes 
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of (l) Pastures {vivita) for the grazing of its cattle ; (2) Sylvan 
retreats for religious study and practices {Brahma’ Somar any a) and 
others for ascetics {Tapovana) ; (3) a reserved forest for royal hunt to 
be stocked ^^with tamed {danta) animals like deer and elephant, and 
wild animals like tiger but with their teeth and claws cut off”; (4) 
ordinary forests for the shelter of all animals {sarviitlihi-mrigam 
mriga-vanam) ; (5) plantations of different kinds of forests growing 
different kinds of produce such as Timber-forests, Bamboo-forests, 
or forests of bark-producing trees ; (6) factories for utilisation of 
forest-products {dravya-vana-karrnantan) ; (7) colonies of foresters 
and (8) forests for rearing of elephants beyond human 
habitation [IL 2]. 

Rural Development. The State must lake charge of rural 
development under a programme comprising (i) Mining and Metal- 
lurgical works {ahtra-l'armania)y (2) -Plantations of forests yielding 
limber and also valuable and medicinal woods like sandal-wood or 
scented t^^ood, (3) Plantation of 'forests for elephants, (4) Grazing 
grounds for cattle, {vraja)^ (5) Roads for traffic {vanik-^paiha- 
pracharan)y (6) Water-ways and land routes {variiithalajmtha) and (7) 
markets for commodities {panyapaltana) [II. i]. 

The State should also make provision for rural water-supply 
by construction of reservoirs {selu) filled from a river or by rain. 
It should also help private persons to construct tanks by free gifts of 
land, passage for water, timber, and other necessary materials. 

The State should also make such gifts of land and material to 
private persons constructing places for worship {Panya-athana) and 
gardens or parks rest for the public, {Arania), 

The State should enforce supply of stipulated contributions 
in the shape of labour and bullocks towards any co-operative under- 
taking decided on by the village. In lieu of stipulated contribution, 
the defaulter had to pay for it and his share of the cost of the under- 
taking {vynya-karmani cha bhagi syal). 

The sovereign has rights over 'what grows in the tanks created 
by dams {seiushu), whether fish, ducks, or aquatic plants. 

A village must not be provided with pleasure gardens or halls 
for purposes of dramatic performance, dancing, vocal music, concerts, 
buffoons, and bards, disturbing the work of helpless agriculturists. 

The 5 tate* must protect agriculturists from exacting fines, 
free labour, and rents or taxes. 

A village had its flower-gardens, orchards (pushpa-phalavdla)y 
clusters of trees such as lotus or bamboo {sliaixda)^ and paddy fields 
{kedara) [II. 1 ; 6]. 
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There are laid down a few other wholesome regulations for the 
growth of a healthy village life. The State must check indiscipline 
in the family and enforce the obedience of the dependants like rela- 
tions, indentured servants (ahiialas) and hirelings (by birth, 

garhha-jata ; from birth, griha-jata ; by purchase {krita\ by acquisition 
{lahdha)y or by debt, ddyojpagata)] to their master. 

The State is also to support the helpless in the village, the 
young, the aged, the diseased, the afflicted and the destitute, and the 
childless women. 

The elders of the village (grama-rriddhah) are enjoined to 
protect the property of its minors and see to its improvement till 
they come of age, and similarly protect the properties of temples for 
all times (bala-dravya and deva-dravya) . 

Again, failure to maintain one’s children, wife, parents, minor 
brothers, daughters, sisters and widowed daughters, on the part of 
one who is able to support them, was fined, except in the cases of 
lapses from morality, but the mother is to be excepted under all 
circumstances. 

Any person leaving home as an ascetic without providing for 
his son and wife w'as punishable ; so also any person who converts 
a woman to asceticism. 

One could renounce the world only at the age fixed by the 
iSabiras, Otherwise he is to be imprisoned (iiiyarnyo) [II. i]. 

Land Revenue. The administration of the Department of 
Land Revenue was under the control of the officer called SamaJiartd 
whose functions have been already dealt wdth. 

Its Sources. As we have already seen, the items of Land 
Revenue mentioned are derived fiom a variety of sources described 
under the term lldsldra which means ^ the country side’ or rural area, 
excluding the Durga, These are technically called (i) SUa (Crown 
land) ; (2) Bhaga or the sixth part of agricultural produce payable to 
the State ; (3) Kara^ or the levy of an impost upon the yield of 
orchards ; (4) Vivita or a levy on pastures ; (5) Vartani or road-ccss ; 
(6) RwU or cess payable for settlement ; (7) Chora^rajju or Chow- 
kidari or Police cess ; (8) Seiu^ irrigated lands and tanks ; (9) Vana 
or forests ; (10) Vraja or Cattle-breeding Farms or Stud-Farms ; (ii) 
Baliy presents to the king, a sort of abwabs ; (12) Mines such as those 
of ‘‘ gold, silver, diamond, gems, pearls, corals, conch-shells, metals, 
salts and other minerals extracted from eanh, stone, or oilfields (rasa) 
like mercury.” [II. 6]. 

Administration : Revenue Officers. The Revenue* Department 
comprised three grades of officials, viz,, (i) Samaharia, Collector- 
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general, the Head of the Department, (2) Sthanika and (3) Gopa, 
The Province {Janapada) was split up into four Circles or Divisions, 
each under a Sthanika, Each such Circle was subdivided into groups 
or Unions of 5 villages and 10 villages which were placed in charge of 
officers called Gopas. In addition to Gojm and Sthanika^ the rural 
staff working in a village comprised the following officers : (i) Adhyak- 
like the officer in charge of gold and jewellery works {suvainih 
dhyaksha) ; {2) Sankhyayaka, the village accountant; (^) Anikastha, 
trainer of elephants (caught in the adjoining elephant-forests) ; (4) 
Chikiisaka^ the village Valdya or physician ; (5) Af^vadumaka , trainer 
of horses; (6) J aiighakarika (Janghika)^ a runner and carrier of 
rriessages {darade^agatagatajivi) and others [II. i]. 

Villages in each of the four provincial Divisions were grouped 
under three classes in the order of the number of their population and 
the value of their resources (Commentator). 

Records. Written records (Nibandhas) were prepared, counting 
villages of different descriptions such as (i) Revenue free (pari ha r aka); 
(2) Contributing military service in lieu of taxes (ayudimjam danduka- 
radayakarh gramagrain; or (3) Contributing regularly as tax assessed 
(jyratiharah pratiniyalah karah) prescribed quantities of dhanya (grain 
or crops) ; number of animals of different kinds, whether beasts of 
burden, or those yielding milk or wool (vaHa’doha-lotnadi-npakariyin 
pasun Hi pasukarah) ; assessed quantities of precious metals (hiraiiyu) ^ 
such as gold, .silver, or copper, for purposes of coinage (kosapravesya) ; 
of raw materials (knpya) ; and of labour (vishf i karviakarajniruahah) 

[II. 35]. 

Thus the rural registers recorded the substance (graniagra7n) o[ 
each village, its economic value and rc.^ourccs {i)ratiiivik(rm)^ the kind 
of contribution it made to the general welfare of the country, as also 
the collective substance of all the villages in a division (i<umtihihwi cha 
parimaiiam). 

Details. After the villages were thus classified according to the 
kind of contribution they made to ihc revenue and resources of the 
State, each individual village was further studied with reference to the 
following particulars which the village officer in charge called the 
Gopa was to enter in his own Record {Nihandha)y viz. 

(1) Demarcation of villages by defined boundaries such as river, 
rock and the like and ascertainment of the exact area of each village 
thus demarcated (simavarodheiia gramagram) ^ 

(2) Measurement and description of plots (kshetra) as (a) 
cultivated, (b) uncultivated and waste, (c) high and dry, (d) paddy- 
fields (kedara)^ (e) park (aramo)^ (f) orchard (shaTiia)^ (g) plantations 
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of sugar-cane and the like (va^a), (h) v ood (vana) for supplying the 
villagers v^ith firewood, {i) inhabited, covered by dwellings (vasiu). 
(j) trees for worship {rhaitya)^ (k) temples, (1) irrigation works 
(setu)^ (m) cremation grounds, (n) almshouses {saUra), (0) watcx^ing 
places {'prajiU paniyamld), (p) places of pilgritBage, (q) grazing 
grounds (vivlta) and (r) roads; 

(3) Preparation of Registers {nikandhan) recording (a) bound- 
aries (maryndd) and areas (pramdmtn) of plots, (b) woods for 
common use (aranya\ (c) approaches to plots {paiha) (d) plots 
acquired by gift {sampradana)^ (e) plots acquired by sale (vihaya) 
(f) amount of loan advanced to sgriculturists {(nnigrahn) :^nd ig) 
revenue remissions granted by Government (panha-ta) ; 

(4) Preparation of a Census of Households in the village 
{grihdnam sankhydmna) * shovimg (a) the number of each liousc in 
the register; (b) whether it was taxed or tax-free {karada or akarada); 
(c) composition of each household as to number of Brahmajiis, Ksha- 
iriyas, Vai^yas, and Madras living in it {(davat chaturvarnyavi)^ (d) 
number of cultivators {karshaka), herdsmen {gorakshaka)^ traders 
{vaidehaka)y artisans (kdru)^ workmen {karmakara)^ serfs {dasa)\ (i) 
number of men and live-stock; (f) amount cohtributed by each 
household to the State in the forms of cash, labour, tolls and military 
service {hiranya-vishH-^ulka-da^ia)], (g) number of males and females 
and their ages {strUpurushdnam hdXa-VTiddha-'Vaynh-parichchhcdam) 
in each household {ktilanam)^ (h) occupations {karmrnu) according 
to varna (caste); (i) customs (charitra) of the village and the 
family ebneerned; (j) domestic budget of each family indicating ks 
Income and Expenditure {ujiva-i'yaya-parimani) [II. 35]. 

Tile nici:^iratioii of these village Records and Rrnisters crumbled 
government to have a complete grip upon the condition oftho ce intiy- 
side in "all its details, leaving no room for ouy speculation. Peniv 
dical Survey of rural conditions was obviated by the Census Iwinp 
kept up as a standing mstitution. 

Besides the village officer at the bottom of the scale, thut keeping 
record for each village under his charge, the next higher Revenue 
Officer, the Sihanikay in charge of one of the four districts of the 
province [janapada^ckaiurhhugcLm) was also to prepare similar records 
and registers for his circle 

Inspectors (FradeshtaraJf), The Revenue Minister also enforced 
the working of this administrative system by appointing Inspectors to 
go about the country in disguise as i^n formers to inspect the Records 
and Accounts kept by the District and Village Officers regarding the 
cultivated fields, homesteads {griha) and families (kula) ; (a) fields 
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under the heads of area and output {mana-safljatabhyayh ksheirav^i); 
(b) households under the lieads of revenue assessed (bhoga) and 
remissions {parihara) ; and (c) families under the heads of caste, 
occupation, number of members (jaftgkagray counted as per pair of 
feet and not per head), income and expenditure. They had also 
to inform themselves of the movements of the people, to and from the 
village, of doubtful characters {anarihyandm)y “such as dancers, 
actors and the like/’ and of foreign spies. 

Other classes of Inspectors will inspect the quantiiy and price 
of the various produces due to the State, those from cultivated fields, 
orchards, forests, mines and factories* 

Another set will examine the imports by land or water and the 
dues levied on these in the shape of toll (Julka)^ road-ecss (vartonf), 
conveyance- cess (aiivahika), military-cess (gulma-diya)y ferry charges 
{lara-deya), i/6 portion of their value payable by merchants {bhaga), 
the charges for their living {bhakla)y and accommodation of their goods 
in government warehouses (panydgura) [II. 35] 

Inspectors in the guise of ascetics were set to watch the 
activities of cultivators, herdsmen, merchants and Heads of Gpvern- 
ment Departments (Adhyakshaa). ^‘In places of trees worshipped, 
where four roads meet, at solitary places, in the vicinity of tanks, 
rivers, bathing-places, at centres of pilgriAage, at hermitages, in 
desert-tracts, on bills, and in thick forests. Informers in the guise of 
veteran thieves with their followers will be set to ascertain the causes 
of arrival and departure, and halt, of thieves, enemies and outlaws.” 

In addition to the subordinate Inspectorate, there were also 
PradasUoa of higher grade to, inspect regularly the work of their 
subordinate Revenue Officers in the districts [II. 35 for above]. 

Lnnd Transactions [III. 9]. Lands were as easily saleable 
as. moveable properties. They were put* up to auction publicly in 
the presence of forty persons wEo owned property in the vicinity of 
the land or the house on sale. They congregated before the land or 
in front of the bouse on sale and announced it as being such. The 
aged persons of the locality presided,, over the transaction. A 
description was gi^en of the boundaries and other necessary particulars 
of the property. The auctioneer then loudly called out three times, 
^Who will purchase the land or the house at such a price’ (anena 
arghenia kali^ *kreta) ? The purchaser gets the land after this, if it is 
not objected to by any one (avyahatam). But if, at this stage of the 
transaction, bidding commences, and the price is enhanced, the 
enhanced amount, together with the toll on the sale-valuft, was paid 
into the king’s treasury. The purchaser," who enhanced the value 
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by biiiding, paid the toll. The seller of lands or houses^ the owners 
of which were absent or unknown^ had to pay a fine of 24 {pa nag) 

[III. 9]. 

TaX' paying^ cuhivalors could mortgage or sell their lands 6nly 
among themselves. Persons who enjoyed revcnuc^free (hrakniadtyiku) 
lands could mortgage or sell such lands otoly to those who deseryed 
or were already granted such lands. Otherwise the sellers were liable 
to a fine of first amercement [III. ic]. 

Similarly, k tax-payer had to live only in a village of tax-payers. 
A tax-payer living in a non-tax- paying village was punished with 
fines. A tax-payer acquiring property in a village of tax-payers 
had the same rights and privileges as the tan payer Replaced [Ibid]. 

In the case of a hnd-bwner unable to cultivate his lands, another 
might do so on a five yeai’s lease at the expiry of which he surren- 
dered the land after obtaining a compensation for his improvements 
on the land. An absentee landlord in possession of rent-free land 
who was obliged to sojourn abroad for a time wgs entitled only to its 
usufrua {bhoga) atad not the other gains from the land which accrued 
to the king [ 76 .], 

Asaetament. The basis of assessment was, as we have seen, a 
share of the produce due to the State, usually i 6. Irrigated lands 
paid in addition water-rate^ {udakabhaga) varying with the means of 
irrigation employed, amounting to 1 5 to 1 3, as has been already 
described. Any one constructing a new irrigation work like a tank 
will be entitled to a remission of tax for 5 years {TatakasHuhandhanam 
navapravartane panchavUrshikah pariharah) ; for repairing such a 
work, remission for 4 years {bhagnotsrishfancm chaturvarshikah) ; 
for bringing new land into cultivation by clearing it of jungles, 3 
year’s remission {samupdrudhanam traivarshikah) and 2 years for land 
in a better condition {sthalam) [III, 9]. 

To this basic revenue demand of a share of the produce (known 
tfS Asal jumma in Mogul times) were added then, as now, various 
additional demands {ahxoabsy as now called). The State in need 
{ko^amako^ah pratyutpanndrthakrichchhah) may claim 13 or i 4 cf 
bumper harvests reaped on well-watered lands {deva-matrihan). It 
may also claim 14 of grain (d/ianyanaw) and 16 of the following : 
(i) Vanya (forest produce), (2) Tula (silk-cotton), (3) Lakaha (lac), 
(4) Kshaurna (jute), (5) Valka (bark), (6) KarpCisa (cotton), (7) 
liauma (wool), (8) Kau^eya (silk), (9) Aushadha (drugs), (10) 
Oandhapushpa (flowers), (11) Phala (fruits), (12) (vegetables), 

(^.3) Kashtha (fire- wood), (14) Venn (bamboo) ; (15) M dfhsavallura 
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(dried liieats) and also ij2 of (i) Danta (ivory) and ( 2 ) Ajiva (skins 
of aiiimals like kine). 

And again ; ^Towls and pigs should pay i| 2 , smaller beasts 
(like goat and sheep) i 6., and cows, buffaloes, horses, mu^ ua^es, 
and Cc^mels i lo."’ 

All this demand will be for once only, and never twice {sakrideva 

7ia dvih yj ifyojyaJd], 

Bui the Samfihnrta would also raise money by appealing to the 
people of the town and country for douatiens in aid of a specific 
undertaking {Samuharla Jcaryamapadi^ya paura-janapadan bhiksheta) 
IV. II]. We may add to these the extra taxes levied on the village 
like pivd(ika0ffjiBen(ibhakiay bali^ nisaiiyay piirdva or parihlnaka by the 
Sarndhartai as noticed before. 



CHAPTER Vllt 

MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 

Scheitne of Administration. Kautilya has a regular plan on 
the basis of which the administration of cities was modelled. It was 
designed to deal with the special problems and requirements of urban 
life [II. 36]. 

Mayor {NagaHka). The Mayor or Prefect of the city which 
was normally the Slhaniya or town proper is called the NageriJea. He 
is also called Puramuhhya [II. 16]. It will be recalled that as an 
officer the Nagarika was Subordinate to the Samdharta as the 
Minister whose portfolio included Municipal Administration as a 
subject alcng with several other subjects mentioned above. In the 
list of these subjects 's mentioni^d the subject called Durga which 
again stands for a number of departments and interests among which 
the interests of cities are mentioned as * being administered by the 
officer called Nagarika, 

Sthanika and Gopa. We are further told that the NUgftrika 
stands m the same relation tow'ards the city as the Sarnaharta towards 
ihe province {SamaJiariTi-vannagariko nagaram chintayct), 'Like the 
province, the town also was divided into four parts or wards each of 
which was placed under an officer called SthO^nika., While each Sthanika 
controlled a number of subordinate officers called Gopas who were 
responsible for ten, twenty or forty households. 

I'he Sfhunikas or Gopas of each town in the Katifiliya scheme 
performed functions which very probably corresponded to those of 
Megasthencs's Committee No. 3, of which we have got only a partial 
view from Megasthenes, 

Census. The}’ acted as Census officers registering the number 
{janghagrani-jaiiasamkhyam) and names of males and females of each 
household, their caste, gotra and occupations, as also their livestock 
and their income and expenditure. 

Inm. Reports of all persons who came to or went out of the 
towjn had also to be sent up by the persons concerned. The managers 
of almshouses or dharma^iilas {dharmnvasathinali) had to send up to 
the city officer beforehand information regarding the advent into their 
establishments of all travellers ar^d hererics (like th*"' ’linpuias 
&(lkyahhik\Gius according io the coramentiitor ) and obtai'i: of 
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the civic authorities for their residence. They were, however, free to 
accommodate ascetics and divines in whom they had confidence 
{sva-praiyayah). 

Factories. Similarly, craftsmen and artisans could aa.nit to their 
factories {svuharmasihaneshu) their own relatives. 

Shops. Traders also could similarly admit. to their shops men 
of their class but they had to report against those who sold any 
merchandise in forbidden place or time or thdse who possessed any 
merchandise not their own. 

Restaurants. Similarly, vintners {^anndUcah) sellers of cooked 
meat {Pukvamdfhsikah)^ and rice (Aiidayiikah)^ and women of ilbfame 
could allow persons well-known to them to stay with them, but they 
had to send reports about persons who were extravagant in their ex- 
penditure or who were of dangerous tendencies. 

Some of the municipal regulations in fact were very strict 
but they were very necessary in the interests of public good. We 
may cite the following as additional examples; : 

1. Guests. Masters of households most make reports of their 
guests arriving ot departing. Otherwise, they would be held res- 
ponsible for any crimes committed during the night they accommodated 
the unknown persons, and, in the case of uneventful nights also, they 
were punished with fines as penalty for evading civic regulations. 

2, Liability of Surgeon^ and House-owners. Surgeons treating 
patients suffering from suspicious wounds (prachchkannavrona)^ 
and masters of houses finding persons preparing dangerous or deadly 
drugs {apitlJiyakarinayn roga-maranoipadaka-dravyam) must always 
report the fact to the civio officials in charge, vjz., the Oopas and 
SUiunikas^ Otherwise, they were liable to the same punishment 
as the guilty persons themselves. 

3.. Suspects: Fifth Column Activities. Suspected characters 
and Fifth Column agents were held under check by a series of regula- 
tions. Way-farers along highways (pathika mahamargachdrinah) or 
by-paths {utpathikavivilapatha-charinah), either within or outside 
the town, were charged with the civic responsibility of arresting 
suspects or undesirable persons frequenting temples and holy places, 
forests and crematories Under this description came persons who 
suffered from suspicious wounds (^savraiunn) or carried harmful 
implements such as house-breaking apparatus (anishfopakaranam)^ 
or were carrying a load beyond their capacity, or had a suspicious 
appearance, or were discovered sleeping beyond time {atisvapnam), 
too much latigucd from long journeys or were absolute strdngers to 
the CGMTJtry These signs marked out criminal persons: 
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Such characters were also spied out within the vown in deserted 
houses (ave^ana) and factories liquor saloons, restaurants 

supplying cooked rice and meat, gambling houses, and the abode of 
heretics. 

4 - Curfew Order. The movements of citizens were forbidden 
at night when it was 6 nalikaa before dawn and 6 nalikas after 
sunset. A nulika being equal to 24 minutes, the period of restriction 
was from 9 P. M. t ^ 3-30 A. M. A trumpet {yama-tUryam) was 
sounded to announce the hours wh*bn the curfew commenced and 
ended and all movements between these hours, especially in the 
vicinity of the palace {rdjKo grihabhydie)^ were punished with fines. 
Inconvenience to the public which was caused by this restriction upon 
movement was obviated by granting exemptions in the following cases 
where free movement was a necessity : (i) persons attending deli- 

very cases (sutikrinimiitam), (2) medical practitioners, (3) carriers of 
dead bodies (pretanimittam)^ (4) persons moving about with lanterns 
(pradipayana nimitlam)y (5) persons going in response to the sum- 
mons by drum of the city magistrate (nagarikalUrya), (6) persons 
going to a theatrical performance passed by the censor (prekshanirniitath 
rajanujfia^o^natdkadiprayoga-dar^ane nimiiie)^ (7) persons called out 
of their bouses by emergencies such as outbreak of fire, (8) persons 
moving with passes after time (mudrQhhi^cha agrahyah akshavMcharino) 
[1. 36]. 

Ezamplion. Movement was, however, declared free for fesul 
nights (Ghara-jdlri) but persons going about in veil, or in inappro- 
priate dress, males in fen\ale*s and females in male’s dress {prachchh^ 
annaviparitaveaha^)y ascetics, persons with lathi or weapon in their 
hands (dartia-^astra-hasta^cha) are to be examined and, if found guilty, 
to be punished (doshato dandyah). 

Police* • The Police were to inform authorities of 

any mishaps occuring at night, affecting life and property {chetanUcheia'^ 
nikam ratridosham). 

They were to be punished for interfering with the movements 
of persons entitled to freedom of movement or omitting to interfere 
where such freedom was not granted {avaryarti varpayatarn varyaUcha 
avarayatdm). 

Arrest of persons who should not have been arrested 
non-arrest of persons who should have been arrested was both 
punishable. 

Policemen found guilty of violating women were severely 
punished, and in the case of a. lady of a respectable family (kulctiirf)^ 
with the extreme penalty of death. Laxity of control of Police over 
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places of indulgence {pramtidaathane) was punished according to the 
gravity of the occasion. [ 76 .] 

Jail Code. The city had its Jail under its Superintendent 
called Bandkandgaradkyak^ha [IV. 9]. The Jail Code was quite 
strict and fair. The Jail proper is called Bundhanagara attached to 
the court of the Pradeshia and is distinct from the lock-up called 
Charaka attached 10 the Court of the Dharamasthiya, An officer 
Jetting off an accused from- the lock-up under a *bribe {nissarayatn}i 
laHchagraharicna) is to be severely punished. Again, one who releases 
from a Charaka a man against whom an action has been brought 
{abhiyukta) will be fined and made to pay the amount of the claim 
against him [abhiyogadanam), .An officer (prematurely and improperly'! 
releasing a convict from the Jail will forfeit his whol? property 
{sarvasva 7 h) and may even suffer the extreme penalty {vadhah). 

Fines are imposed for other offences as follows : releasing 
from a lock-up a prisoner without the order of the Superintendent, 
24 panas; putting a prisoner to unauthorised labour, 48 panas: 
removing a prisoner and depriving him of food and drink, 96 
torturing a prisoner, heavy fiine; similarly, extortion (uikocha). 

Jail^deliveriea There are to be limited gaol-deliveries 00 the 
following occasions : (1) the day of the lunar mansion {Nakahatra) 
in which the king is born ; (2) the day of full moon, when juveni 
prisoners, the old, the sick, and the destitute only will be releaseo. 
There are to be general gaol-deliveries on occasions of national 
rejoicing such as (i) Conquest of a new country, (2) Installation of 
Yuvarfija, (3) Birth of a prince. There is also a jail regulation that; 
everyday, or once in five days, account {v'Uodhayet) is to be taken of 
prisoners as to (a) prescribed lobour (karma) ; (b) bodily punishmeot 
(A‘a«/adanda) iniieu of (a) ; and (c) fine (/uVa?iya) in lieu of (b) [II. 
56]. Persons of known good character '( arty (whose offence 
il accidental) or those imprisoned for non-fulfilment of agreement 
(samay^nubaddho) may pay a ransom or fine according to offence 
(d 6 sha^nishkr^ya) [ 76 .], 

Precaution against Fire. There were also many municipal 
regulations to prevent the outbreak of fire which was perhaps very 
common, considering the predominantly wooden material of the 
architecture of the period. The kindling of fire was prohibited in 
houses having thatched rooTs during the second and third quarters 
of the day in summer, or cooKing had to be done outside the house. 
Every householder had to provide himself under the penalty of fines 
with eightfold apparatus for control of fire (ognmirifapaiia- sadhunay 
comprising (i) the (a kind of vessel), (2). the droiii^ a trough 
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made of wood for storing wateti (3) the ladder {nihSreriki) for climbing 
up to the top on fire, (4) the axe (jparcUu) *to cut off beams*, (5) 
the winnowing basket (jiUrpa) ^to blow off smoke’ (6) the hook 
{aiilcuia) for tearing away things burning, (7) pincers {kackagrahnf), 
for pulling out biirning straw from the thatched roof of houses and 
(8) the leather bag (drift) for sprinkling water. On the public 
highways, on cross-roads, at the gates of town, and in all government 
buildings, rows of vessels in thousands filled with water {kutavrajnh) 
were always kept in rows as safeguard against fire. Thatched houses 
made of straw were not allowed to be built in the summer months 
within the municipal limits. The masters of such house-holds had 
to remain within doors at night and they were liable to fines if thej^ 
failed to run towards the scene of fire. Fines were also imposed 
upon shopkeepers for similar olSence, though lighter than those 
of householders. Those who caused an outbreak of fire through 
carelessness had to pay a fine of 54 partas but those found guilty of 
deliberate incendiarism were themselves burnt to death (pradipiko 
agnina mdhyali). Lastly, those whose occupation was connected 
with fire (e.g. blacksmiths) had to live in n separate locality of the 
town {agnijfvinaji ehasiJmn vasayet). 

Sanitary Refulationf. The sanitary regulations of the 
municipality were enforced with strictness. Throwing dirt 
nya$e) or causing mud and water to collect on the roads (pcinkcdaka- 
sannirodhe) was punished with fines and the fine was doubled in 
the case of the Royal Road thus interfered with. Committing nuisance 
in places held sacred {punyosihana), reservoirs of water, temples, 
and royal buildings was also punished but exception was made when 
it was not done deliberately but caused by medicine, disease, or 
fear. Throwing inside the city the dead bodies of snakes, and 
animals like the cat, dog or mongoose was puni hed with a fine of 
3 patms ; in the casu of the carcases of the larger animals like an 
ass, camel, mule, or horse, the above fine was doubled, while in the 
case of human corpse, the fine was 50 paoos. Carrying dead bodies 
along roads or through gates other than the prescribed ones was 
punished, while the guards who connived at that offence were also 
fined. The cremation or burial of dead bodies (nyase dahane eha) 
in places other than the prescribed ones was similarly punishable [/6]. 

Building Rogolotiom (Vdatukam). Town-planning was, indeed, 
regulated by the needs of sanitation. Every house was to be provided 
with a privy (avashara), drain {bhratna)^ and g watt {udapana), only 
at the prescribed place {grihoehiiam)^ except in the case of temporary 
pits to serve the place of confinement (iUlikd-^kupa) or needs of 
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festivities, but these were to be filled up as soon as the need was over. 
There were also wholesome regulations for Jocation of ii) Chahri^ 
Sthanay sheds for goats and draught animals, (2) Chaiushpadih Sihrma 
(to accommodate big animals like elephants), (3) Agnishfha (oven), 
(4) UdaHjara^Sthananiy a place for keeping big jars for water, (5) 
Rochani (cornmill) and (6) Kutfani (mortar) [III*. 8], The object 
kept in view was to reduce to the minimum the inconvenience to 
neighbours. In case of two houses of which the above parts touched, 
it was obligatory to allow some space between them. 

There was to be left some open space between houkes {Sarva- 
vastukayoh prakshiptakayor va kishkurantarikd tripadi va). There 
should be windows in each house for ventilation (praJta^drtham alpam 
Urdhvam vatayanam karayet). The rules governing house-building 
could be determined by common consent so as to prevent mutual 
inconvenience (SambhUya vd grihasvdmino yatheshtam karayeyur 
anishlam vdrayeyuh). 

The construction of doors or windows facing those of another’s 
house to cause inconvenience was punished except when houses 
were separated by the King’s Road dr other highways. If any part 
of a house caused inconvenience to another house obstructing its 
water course and letting the collected water damage its foundations 
(yarakndyctm* udahena upaghnafo)y the owner was fined. I^f it 
was caused by accumulation of excreta, the fine Was doubled 
[Ib.l 

House-owners in fact were bound to keep the gutters of their 
houses in such condition as to allow easy passage to gutter-Water. 
They had also to construct raised platforms in front of their houses 
and tc leave open in perfectly communistic spirit for public use the 
places where fire was worshipped or grain was grounded. Violation 
of the above rules was punished with various kind of fines [/6.]. 

Epidomica {Upanipafa-prafikara). Special measures were 
adopted in the time 6f epidemic outbreaks. Physicians went about 
the town distributing medicines, (avshadhaik chikUsaka}i)y while 
saints add ascetics were busy adopting religious remedies. The same 
measures were adopted in respect of cattle-plague {pa 4 u-vyadhi->marake) 
[IV. 3 ] 

Rats. The danger from rats was recognised and measures were 
taken to destroy them. Cats and mongooses were let loose with 
penalty to those who would catch them. Poisoned* food for rats 
was also widely distributed. In cases of virulent outbreaks of 
the phguc epidemic, a ‘rat-cess* {mriahika-kava) was imposed. 
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requiring the owner of each house to trap a fixed number of rats per 
day [/6.]. 

Medical Regulations. There wer^ also rules regulating medical 
practice in the land. Dangerous diseases were always to be reported. 
Physicians were fined if the -patient died of disease that was not 
previously reported. Error of treatment (karmaparadhena) causing 
death (vipaiii) was more heavily punished. A surgeon was to lose 
the limb which he causes a patient to lose by his wrong operation 
{marmavedha^vaigunya-karane marmani ^asirakriya inyatM-karane 
daniapUrushyarh tidyU>t bhiskakkriya-doshena rogirjLO yad afigam 
upahatarh tad bhishaja uphanyat) [IV. i]. 

The medical profession comprised the following classes of 
specialists : (l) the ordinary physicians (Bhtshajah or Chikitsakah\ 

(2) those who treated cases of poison {Jafigalividah), (3) those who 
specialised in midwifery {garbhavyadhi-samsthet and Sutika-Chikit- 
sakah), (4) the surgeons who accompanied the army with the surgical 
instruments and appliances, oils and bandages {Chikitsakah ,^astra 
yanirOgada^snehavastra-hastah), together with Nurses who earned 
the necessary food and beverage for the sick and the wounded 
striya^cliannapana^rakshiTiyah) and (5) the Veterinary surgeon i who 
treated the diseases of cattle, horses, ^nd elephants, of whom we have 
already given an account [X. 3]. 

Snake^-bite. It may be noted that cases of snake bite were so 
successfully treated that it drew the attention of i\lexandcr who 
always constilted the Indian Vaidyas in preference to his Greek 
experts whenevey such cases occured [Arrian]. 

Supply of Medicines. The towns had aho hospitals with 
medical stores* containing sufficient quantitic > of medicines which 
could last for years and were constantly replenished by fresh supplier 
{navena anavarh ^odhayet). In the kingS household, the medical 
store contained specially all the medicines that were required for 
midwifery, and medicinal plants and herbi^ were grown in pots in the 
hothouses. Indeed, the State maintained at its own expense gardens 
for the cultivation of medicinal plants and herbs [II. 4]. 

Washermen {Rajakah) The dirt of clothes was attended to by 
the washermen who had to do the washing in fixed places on wooden 
planks or stones of smooth surface. Washing elsewhere was punished 
with a fine. There were various rules framed to secure honest 
dealings by washermen. Their own clothes were marked with a 
mvdgaxa in order to distinguish them from others* They were fined 
if they used clothes other than those so marked, or if th^ sold, 
mortgaged or let out on hire the clothes of others. The substitution 
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of one's clothes for another’s was also punishable. Making delay in 
washing was also punished with fines. Washing was to show four 
degrees of whiteness in the stufT washed. The time allowed for 
washing corresponded to the degree of whiteness required. For 
example, 4 nights were allowed tor best washing showing the utmost 
whiteness. Only a night was allowed for simple washing and removal 
of dirt, 5 nights were allowed for simple colouring {ianuragam ) ; 6 
nights for colouring with indigo (nilam)^ saffron flowers (pushpa), lac 
(lakaha\ and tnafljisklha flowers. Costly clothes (jotyarh vaaah) 
which required much skill, care, and labour (guruparikarma yatnopa- 
ekaryarh yatnasathskdryam) were to be returned after 7 nights 
[IV, 1]. 

General Duties of the Mayor. There arc prescribed certain 
daily duties lobe discharged by the Chief Executive Officer of the city. 
He is to inspect (1) the sources of the city’s water supply {Udaka^ 
sihanafh) ; (2) the state of its roads {Margo) ; (3) its grounds 
(BAUmayaJ) ; (4) its subterranean passages {Chhannapathah) ; (5) the 
city’s defences such as Vapra (battlement), Prakara (wall), JRaksha 
such as A^^nlaka (tower) or Parikha (moat). 

He is also to keep charge (rakahanam) under proper Municipal 
arrangements of things lost (iiashta) by carelessness or forgetfulness 
of the owners (prasrifa)y and also of cattle that have strayed away 
(apasfitandm svayarh apfigatdnQm dvipada^ckatushpadUlndm) [II. 36] 

Adulteration Lastly, public health was sought to be protected 
by punishing adulteration (Satnavarnopadhanam iulyavarnaih hina^ 
mUlyaih dhdnyQdibhifi of food products of all kinds e. g. 

grains, oils, alkalies, salts, scents and medicines [IV. 2]. 

Control of Morals. The city’s mqrals were protected by 
regulations regarding its public women {ganika) under the control of 
a special officer called Oonikadhyaksha [II. 27]. He controls their 
earnings and properties. Their relations with their customers arc 
regulated by law. Their incomes arc taxed at the rate of two days 
income to be paid per month. 

Amusements. There was no dearth of amusements and recrea- 
tions in the city. These were provided by bands of (i) Actors 
(JVa^aa), (2) Dancers {NiiTiakai)^ (3) Musicians, (4) Artists giving 
instrumental music {Vadaka), (5) Story tellers [V agjiva 7 ia)y (6) 
Nautch-girls {KuHlavQh nariakipradhandh), (7) Experts in exercises 
with ropes {Plavaka rajjvarohaka)^ (8) Magicians {^aubhikd)^ (9) 
Minstrels (CharaTm)^ and (10) Pimps. 

Schools of Art. The city also provided for institutions for 
teaching the arts such as (i) Vocal Music [GUa), (2) Instrumental 
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Music (Vadya)^ (3; Story^tdling {Paihyam akhyayikddi)^ (4) Dancing 
{Nrittarfi padorihabhinayah), (5) Acting {Nafyarh valyQrthabhinayai), 
(6) Writing {Lipi)), (7) Drawing and painting {Chitram altkhya^karma)^ 
(8) Playing on harp flute (Fentt) and tabor (Mridaliga)^ {^) 

Thought-reading {Parachiiia~jfianam). (10) Making scents {(rand^a), 
(ii) Making garlanda (Malya)^ (12) Massage (Samvahand) and (13) 
Captivating {Vai^ka) (the art of the courtesan taught by the teacher^ 
Dattaka). 

Summary : Growth of Towns. We shall now in a sutnoiary 
try to obtain a view of life in the towns of India in those days. A 
standardised municipal administration was itself the outcome of a 
considerable development of urban life. 

Evidence of Megasthenes. We have it on the authority of 
Megasthenes [Frag. XXVI] that the number of cities in India is so 
great that it cannot be stated with precision, cities on the ‘‘ banks of 
rivers or on sea coasts,” or "on commanding situations, or on lofty 
eminences.” 

Kautilya on Towns or Forts. The location of cities as thus 
described by Megasthenes correspods closely to what Kautilya recom- 
mends for them (Nadiparvatadurgarh nadfsafigame hradasya va 
antardviparh sthalatn prasiararh pafvaiam) [II. 3]. Kautilya here 
mentions all varieties of forts, such as those built (i) on the bank of 
a river, (2) ar the confluence of rivers, (3) on a lake, (4) in 
an island, (5) in a desert (dhanvana), (6) in a forest (vana) 
and (7) on a hill in stone {parvatam prasiaram). Of all 
these forts, Kautilya prefers the fort on a hill as being 
defended by nature (svarafcaAam), difficult to besiege {duruparodhi)y 
and to climb up (krichchhrarohaTiam), while it can be further defen- 
ded by hurling down blocks of stones and trees [dila-vriksha-pramok- 
sha^cha) at the invaders (mahupakurinam). He does not approve of 
a fort on a river (like Pataliputra), as the river lends itself to crossing 
by bridges of wood, elephants and boats {hasti-siambha-eafikrama- 
aetuhandhanadbhih aadhyam)^ while it may also be drained of its 
writers (anityagiOimbhiryarfi avasravyudakam) or rendered shallow 
[VII. 10]. Like the Greek writers, Kautilya, as a native of Taxila, 
shows his preference for a hilly fort from his personal experience of 
the heroic defence oflfered by rock-citadels like Massaga or Aomus 
against the seige of Alexander. He also must have seen how Alexander 
w»as easily crossing the rivers by his ‘bridges of boats’. By thus 
crossing the Jhclum, he was able to defeat his most powerful foe, 
Porus, In VIL 12, he •definitely prefers a hilli-fort to a fort on a 
river, and the latter to an inland frot {sthala^durga). In VIII. i, he 
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mentions the isolated fort on a hill, promontory (antaripa)^ or island 
(jdvipa) insecure for its paucity of population. 

Numbers of Towns. The Greek writers further tell us that the 
territories of Poms comprised “5000 considerable cities, and villages 
without number” [Plutarch, Alexander LX]. The republican people 
called Qlauchukayanilca (Glaussaii) boasted of 37 towns within their 
small territory. Megasthenes ascribes some 30 towns to the Andhra 
country alone [Frag LVIX], 

Grades of Towns. The town covered a wide range from the 
smallest called Saiigrahana as the centre of a circle of 10 villages, 
the country towns called Karvafaka and Dronamukha serving a 
group of 200 or 400 villages, the provincial town, Sthaniya (modern 
Thuna)^ the great city (Nagara or Pura) or port-town (^Patiana) up 
to the royal capital (Rajadham), We have to add to these the forts 
on the frontiers in charge of the Antapalas or located in special 
situations in the interior, in the midst of a desert, what Kautilya 
calls Dhanvana, or in a forest {Vanadurga)^ or swamps and lowlands 
(Nimnavaruddhamaitdakam), 

Art of Fortification. The development of towns implied that 
of the art of fortification for which there is a standard plan handed 
down from earlier times. The descriptions of the Greek writers of 
what they had seen of the Indian fortifications at the cities like 
Pushkalavati, Ma^akavati, or Varana (Aornos) and at Pataliputra, and 
the prescriptions laid down in the Kaufiliya apply also to the cities 
described in the Epics. The Epic city was protected by ditches and 
battlemented towers, covered ways, water-gates, and portcullises. 

These descriptions also correspond to what w^e see depicted on 
the monuments of BhSlrhut and Sanchi in their sculptures of nearly 
the same age. 

Buildings at the Capital. The KantiUya city or the royal 
capital must have been known for its variety of buildings such as the 
State Treasury Building {Ko^agriha), the State Granary {Koshthajgara)^ 
the State Storehouse (Bhandagara) the State Arsenal, {Ayudhagara)^ 
the House of Merchandise {Panyagriha)^ the Courts of Justice 
{Dharmasthiya)y the Council House [Upasthana or MantrabhUmi)^ the 
administrative offices or Secretariat buildings {Mahamatriya)^ the 
Jail {Bandhanagara)y and the industrial factories (Karmantas), 
It is interesting to note that the State Jewellery House was an 
under-ground building with three storeys (see references already 
given). 

Its Amenities. The city offered considerable amenities Of life 
to its ordinary citizens under the regulations of its municipality 
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already described. Every street had its water-courses serving as 
house drains and issuing ultimately into die moat Their obstruction 
by deposit of rubbish or any other article was punished. The law of 
easement was known. Houses could not have windows overlooking 
each other except across the street. Instead of a mechanised Fire- 
Brigade, there was a standing provision of vessels of water kept *4n 
thousands” in the streets. Protection of property was further 
assured by a cUrfew order prohibiting movement art night in the interval 
announced by th trumpet. The Mayor of the city had to report 
all incidents and take charge of all lost and ownerless property. 
The security of the city, the problenjs of its Law and Order, were 
further secured by the Municipal Regulation that all inns, hostelries, 
sarais and places of entertainment should be under, surveillance and 
should send reports of new arrivals. 

The city had also i.s gay side represented in its inns, restaurants, 
eating houses, sarais, gambling houses, taverns, slaughter houses. 
The city had also its public dinners and its theatrical performances. 
The physician was also abroad Royal processions were very 
spectacular. 

Agreements of Kautilya and Megasthenes. It will ako appear 
from the above account that the details of administration given by 
Raut;ilya are quite in keeping with the general description left by the 
Greek writers. But this subject may be examined a little more 
closely as providing evidence to show that the Artha^asira gives a 
picture of India under the Mauryas. 

Town Officers. Megasthenes refers to the town official called 
Astonompi as peifbrming functions of which the details arc given by 
Kautilya. Among these he mentions ‘Supervision of Factories.’ 
Kautilya states that these factories in the cities represented th^ Cotton 
Industry, the industry of Spinning and Weaving, the manufacture 
of gold, silver and jewellery which was pre-eminently a city industry 
and also the working of metals other than gold and silver, the arma- 
ment industry, the building industry, the State-mint, the manufacture 
of dairy products and of forest products.. According to Megasthenes, 
the factories of the cities were under government ‘supervision’ 
Kautilya describes how this supervision was exercised by the 
Government Superintendents in charge of these factories such as the 
SMrudhyakshay the Sauvarnikay the Lohadhyakshay the Lakshanadhyak- 
shay the Kupyndhyaksha and the like. 

Megasthenes next refers to a group of town officials whose 
duties included control of the inns, care of strangers, and their medical 
tfeatment. Kautilya describes in detail how the city Administration 
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took charge of these and many other duties as described above. 
Megasthencs has taken a special note of the duties of the city with 
reference to its “strangers*^ or foreign population^ being himself a 
foreigner. Kautilya only includes this among other allied functions 
of the City Administration. 

The third class of functions mentioned by Megasthencs concerns 
the registration of births and deaths. Kautilya mentions the officers 
called the Sihanikas and Oopas whose duty was to keep a completa 
register of the population and prepare a regular Census, besides a 
record of vital statistics. This work required the visits of officers 
from house to house for which the city was divided into a number 
of wards. 

The fourth class of functions noticed by Megasth nes it 
described by him as “the control of the onarket.” For this Kautilya 
provides a special officer called Panyadhyakska whose duties have been 
already elaborated. 

Next, Megasthencs mentions the city’s “inspection of weights 
and measures.” Kautilya shows that this was the charge of a special 
officer called Pautavadhyaksha. 

The fifth class of functions mentioned by Megastbenes is 
described as “the inspection of manufactured goods, provision for their 
sale with accurate distinction of new and secondhand articles.” 

All these functions were exercised by the officer named Pa^ya- 
dhyaksha by Kautilya. As we have seen, he was the controller of 
prices, of markets for both home, and foreign, products, for food- 
products, imports and exports. 

Lastly, Megasthencs mentions the duties connected with the 
collection of taxes charged on sales Both be and Kautilya refer to an 
ad valoren tax on sales. Only while Megasthencs mentions the rate 
to be tithe, the Artha^aatra mentions a variety of rates ranging from 
4 to 20 per cent. The collection of these taxes was the charge of the 
officer called the -^ulkadhyakaha. 

As regards Megasthencs’ s reference to “accurate distinction of 
new and second-hand articles,” it was secured by the iSulkodhyaksha 
of Kautilya. As we have seen, this officer was authorised to penalise 
fradulent understatement of the quantity or price of goods, or showing 
inferior samples to conceal the true quality of their goods in order to 
avoid taxation. We have also seen how fines were imposed on 
adulteration. 

According to Strabo, these duties of the town officials were 
discharged by Boards of Five numbering six Boards in all. As F. W. 
Thomas point out [ Gamb. Hist , I 489] ; “No doubt, the system 
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vdrricd from place to place^ aod it may have differed according as the 
city was capital or provincial, subject to t sovereign or independent. 
Wc may think of the differente between a royal borough and a free 
town in our own middle ages.’* 

District Officers. In this connexion, we may also notice the 
correspondence between Kauvilya and. Megasthenes as regards the 
District Officials or the Agrofiomoi, most of whom were controlled 
by the Samaharta at hcadquaters. 

Agreement of Kautilya and Megasthenes : Irrigation. The 
first of their functions .Megasthenes describes as relating to irrigation 
and land-measurement. We have already seen that in the Artha 4 d$tra, 
irrigation constitutes one of the charges of the Samaharta, It is 
indicated in a number of terms such as Nadipata (the Superintendent 
To charge of rivers and their landing-places), Tara, NavUy Sctu 
and Sita, It will be further seen that while the Samaharta was the 
chief controlling officer or the Head of the Department, he had under 
him a number of departmental heads in the districts, one of whom, 
the SUadkyakshal Director of Agriculture, was in charge of irrigation 
and the revenue due from it. We have already seen how the water- 
rates varied with the means of irrigation employed. 

Megasthenes has a further statement regarding ‘'Officers who 
superintend the rivers, measure the land, and inspect the sluices from 
which water is let ^t to it^ branches from the main canal, so that 
every one in^y have an equal supply of it.** The Superintendent of 
rivers is called by Kautilys by the. appropriate name of Nddipala^ 
as we have seen. The Siiddhyakski is also described, w^e have seen, 
as ‘'letting in water from river (Nadi), lake (Sara/?), reservoir {Tafaka) 
and welU (Knpt) by regulation by sluice gates*’ {Udgha(sm v.dghafyate 
nissi ryate jatarh artenHi icdgkafo aragkatfakadi-yantram) [II 24]. 
The e is alsr a regulation that ‘‘letting out water and receiving it 
out of turn (avare) or obstructing its flow into a field which should 
get it by its turn (varp) is a punishable offence*’ [III 9]. This 
shows that (a) distribution of water from a canal was made by turns 
among its consumers, the culiivators, and (b) the distribution was 
effected by the operation of a sluice-gate. Cultivated fields irrigated 
by canals are described as Kiilya-uapa [II. 24]. Theie is also a re- 
ference to a process of irrigation called Srotoyintra prayartimam which 
means the arrangement or appliance 'by which the irrigation officer 
distributes the water among the fields by bringing it from flowing 
streams {saranlpaijitajalanithpannam ndakabhagam) [Ih], As re- 
gards the statement of Megasthenes that »Hc distribution of .water 
should be such (hat “every one may have an equal supply of it**, it 
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may be noted that the equality of the supply of water for irrigation 
is ensured by Kautilya. All are taxed equally and pay equally for 
the water they choose to make use of for their respective irrigation 
needs. The irrigation office had also to settle disputes as to dis- 
iribuiion of water among-<lifFerent fields (kedora) I i*. different 

levels. A reservoir Constructed later at a lowe xcvel {paich- 
anniviahiamadharaiaiukam) must not be* allowed to ood a field irri- 
gated by a pre-existing tank at a higher level {uda ^ena aplavayet). 
Nor should the flow of water from a new and higher to an older 
and lower tank v be stopped, except where it is not required for 
cultivation [III. 9], 

As regards the last point regarding the measurement of land, 
wc have already described the details of Land-Revenue administra- 
tion based on Survey and Settlement. 

Hunting. The next class of duties Mcgasihcnes assigns to 
District Officials concerned supervision of hunting. In connection 
with these duties, Kautilya provides for a regular Department of 
Forests under an officer called Kupyadhyaksha who was, as we have 
seen, in charge of the conservation of forests and its products by the 
employment of forest guards (Vanapila)y foresters who knew every 
inch of a tree, and could gather in the various forest products. 
Associated with the Kvipyadhyokyha was the V ivltadhyaksha w'hose 
duty was to secure the grazing grounds of cattle against the attack 
of wild animals. As we have seen, he had 10 employ a staff of 
hunters {Luhdhakas) wdm with their hunting hounds {t'^uagaiia) w'ould 
keep ihe forests clear of all sources of mischief. 

We have also, seen that both Megasthenes and Kautilya are 
at one in describing how hunting was preeminently a royal pastime. 
As has been already noted, ‘Kautilya is in favour of bunting as a 
healthy and useful sport for the king, but he provides for his 
safety by the employment of hunters (Lubdhakas) who, with the 
hounds of the royal kennels, would keep the forestij free of ferocious 
animals like tigers, so that the king might learn in safety the difficult 
art of shooting at a moving mark like. deer. 

ForcTEtory and Mining. Megasthencs mentions that the 
District Officials were ifi charge of the various industries connected 
with Agriculture, Forestry, Work in Timber, Metal Foundries and 
Mines. These duties Kautilya distributes among different Depart- 
mental Heads such as ^Uddhyakeha, fiupyddhyaksha^ Akaradhyaksha, 
Lohddhyaksha^ Suvartiadhyaksha^ and Khanyudhyahsha who are tO 
render the accounts of their respective depart meats to their chiefs, 
Samdhartdt Sunnidhaia, at headquarters. 
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Roads. Lastly A4cgasihcncs refers to the duties of these officials 
to maintain the road? We have already seen that the maintenance 
of the roads of Traffic (To?. was one of the main duties of 
the Samaharta in the administrative scheme of Kautilya. Kautilya 
refers to various classes of roads in the country which he calls (i) 
Rajatnarga [I. 21; II. 4], (2) /?c//2j/a o: the provincial roads leading 
to the district headquarters, (3] roads leading to elcpbant^forcsts, (4) 
the by-roads leading to the fields {xitpaiha) and other by-wav^ (5) and 
the roads meant for vehicular traffic. 

The many agreements between Kautilya and Megasthcncs are 
thus summarised by a classical scholar of repute, H. G. Rawlinsoii 
[India avd Hit W estern Ifor/d, p. 67]: '‘Megasibrnes* account of the 
constiiution of Chandragupta finds close corfi»-rr:at:on in m/iny 
details in iht KavtHiya ArthaMsira, In this book, we find the king's 
palace described very much after the maDner of Mcgasiheres, with 
iis.moats, ramparts, and tewers. The king is surrounded by a body- 
guard of ‘women armed with bows* ( Striganaih dhr:nrihhih of 
Arthasasira^ IL 3]. 

“The Ariha^adra describes the highly organized bureaucracy ia 
terms very similar to those employed by Megasthcncs but in guat 
detail. Thus Megasihenes tells us that the District officers were in 
charge of the forests, temples, harbours, mines, roads etc. He also 
describes the Six Boards who managed municipal affairs But the 
general duties assigned to them are nearly the same. Thus Keuivilya 
describes a Superintendent of Commerce and a Superiniendcnt of 
Warehouses, who between them managed the markets, .fixed ihemaiket- 
prices, legulated the trade in agricultural produce, levied the subsidies 
for provisioning the army, and collected the royal tithes on goods 
bought and scld. These were almost precisely the duties assigned 
to the first, fourth, fifth, and sixth Bpards in the polity desertbed by 
Megasthenes. 

“The Artha^asira mentions a Superintendent of Courtesans 
and of Public Gam"bling, two functions of the police department not 
occurring in Megasthenes. But Megasthenes tells us how the king*s 
agents employed the counesans to obtain information* This ancient 
profession w’as treated as a recognised trade, taxed., inspected, and 
utilized by Government. 

“On one important point Kautilya supplies information which 
supple rpcntii Megasthenes very considerably This is with regard 
to the Board of Shipping. The Port Commissioner supervised sea 
and river-traffic, and ferries. Fishermen, merchants, and travellers, 
were all subjected to taxation and the ferries were in the hands of 
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the Govenuneot. Tbe fords were gunded by pickets who pitve&ted 
suspects from enteriog or letving. It was tbe duty of the Harbour 
Masters to assist ships in distress, and of those in charge of the 
ferries, to see that they were not used when the river was in a 
dangerous state. 

“On the whole, the two accounts supplement one another ^ 
a remarkable manner.** 



CHAPTER IX 
LAW 

Sources of Law. 'Kautily^ [HI* f] mentions four Sources of 
Law in an ascending order of validity viz., (i) DAarrna • [sacred 
precept based on Truth {miyt aihito dharmo) ] (2) Vyavahura (agree- 
ment), (2) Charitra (custom) and (4) Rajamsana (royal decree). 

It is further stated that the king is to administer that Law 
(anuSasai) in accordance with (i) Dharma, (2) Vyavahara^ (3) Sathsthn 
{Lokachara) and (4) NyUya. 

It will thus appear that Rnja^OBana or the royal edict which 
is mentioned as the fourth source of Law is really based on Nyaya 
or what is right in the view of the king. The Bajaiaaana or the 
king’s application of the law, or what may be called the judge’s 
decision or judge*made law, will be determined by Nyaya or Right. 

Nyaya thus stands out as the ultimate source of law. It is 
explained that where there is a conflict in a case (art/ia) between 
established custom, Sarhathu, and Dhurma^OBtra (*sucb as that of 
Manu’) or between the king’s decree 0 astrafh rajaufasanam) and 
what is established by evidence (Vyavakarikaih Sakshivachanam% 
the conflict is ultimately to be solved in the light of Z>Aartna, i.e., 
Dharma^Ustra, In such a case, neither the evidence of witnesses 
nor the opinion of the king will count. When, however, there 
is a conflict between ^astra or Dharma- iSastra and Nyaya supported 
by local dharma and ackara or custom, then Nyaya is to prevail. 
In such a case, the maxim of a DharmaSaatra will have no effect 
(taira ^aiho hi naayati). For Instance, as the commentator points our, 
there is a maxim of the Dharma-^astra that if there is a breach in 
the embankment, and in its neighbourhood a man is found with a 
spade in his hand, he is to be taken as the man who committed 
that breach {KuddaJUi,pav>\rvij§Leyah aeiuhhetia aamipagah)* But this 
decision will not be accepted in case the holder of the spade is a 
child incapable of committing that offence. 

Kautilya emphasises the conception that the king stands for 
Danda which upholds Dharma, the law that governs the four castes 
and a^ramaa or stages of life, and also the customs of the people 
based on it. It is this Sajet-dharma which protects all ptber 
dharmaa that will decline without this protection (Chalurvarw^ramaa- 
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yiiyatfi, loJcasyachararakahanat] na^yaia msarvadkawidiiQm rajadharrnaJi 
pravartakah). Thus Davd'ii which enforces Dharma equally 
among all, whether son, or enemy, and fs no respecter of persons, will 
ensure happiness in this world, and pave its way for the next world 
too (Dando hi kevalo lokam pararh ckema?h cha rakshaU^Euj^a pntre 
cha Outran cha yathadosharn aamarh dhritah). 

Courts of Juatice. Persons well-versed in Dharma as ex- 
pounded above arc to be appointed as Judges called Dharmasikas, 
They are to be reciuited from officers of the rank of Amatyas and 
Amaiyaa who are further qualified by the tests of dharma or righteous- 
ntsa {dharmopadhSi^iiddhan dharmnathiyakantaka^odhanecha sikHpayef) 
[I. 10] 

A Court is constituted by six Judges, three who arc specialists 
in lav;, and three It is to be established at the diffeicnt 

administrative headquarters both within the country (jtinapadaydind 
also on its borders under the jurisdiction of the Aniapala at its towns 
{durga). In the country it will be established at the centres called 
^^afigrahanoy * DrotjLamukha, and Sthaniya {J anapadaaandhyadishu 
janapadasandhau antaphJadurgt Qangrahaixa dronamukhasihSLrAytahu), 

The Court used to sit in the morning 

Civil Lftw. It is described under the heads of marriage and 
dowry, inheritance, housing and neighbourhood (including trespass), 
debt, deposit, slaves, labour, contract, sale, violence, and abuse, 
gaming and miscellanea. 

Validity of Agreemeiita. There are rules pointing out tjic 
circumstances which invalidate agreements {vyavahara) such as (i) 
Tirohita^ where the agreement shows lapses due to its execution 
(a) without owner’s consent (avamitirohita), (b) in an improper place 
(deJatirohitafi parokahisakahikah) where there were no direct eye- 
witnesses (c) after lapse of proper time [kala--iirohita)^ (d) by improper 
transaction {kriyaiirohita)^ and (c) with reference to parts of im- 
movable property which arc not visible objects {dravyatirohiia) \ {z) 
Aniaragara (made in a secret chamber ) ; {3) Nakta (made at night) ; 
(4) Aranya (made in a forest) ; (5) Upadhi (chhadmakritah) (made 
by fraud) ; and (6) Upahvara (made in secret by the two parties to the 
agreement.). 

Exceptions arc, however, allowed under each case, specially 
when witnesses are available or where an agreement made in the privacy 
of home concerns women who arc in purdah (air aniahkaaininnm) 
or the sick, or those of unsound mind, who can not execute the 
agreement out of house. 
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Kautilya mentions different categories of valid and invalid agree- 
ments (fiyavahuraa) which seem to have been mixed up. 

An exception is made in favour of agreements of class (i) (b) 
described above, which were entered into by a couple contracting a 
gandharva marriage (mithak samamye) or of class (3) made by foresters 
(arata^yacharavMfh), whether merchants {Sariha), cowherds {Vrajaft 
go$kthavriiiayo gopald^\ denizens of forests (A^ramo vanakutumbinah), 
hunters {Vf^dhah Kiratah) and wandering acrobats {Charatiab 
laiighanaplavanadijivinal^). 

Agreements made by unauthorised persons are invalid. 

Hearing. There are rules of procedure laid down, allowing plea, 
coumerplea, and rejoinder. 

Procedure. The hearing of the case is to be preceded by 
registration {abhilikhya nive^ayet) of the date of agreement, the names, 
place of residence, caste, geira^ and the substance (kritasamartka- 
vaiihayob) of the parties to the suit. 

Statements of the plaintiff ( vadi) and the defendant {prativudi) 
are also to be duly written and recorded. 

The recorded statements are to be carefully scrutinised 
{niviahiam4cha aveksheia). 

Recording Clerk. A clerk (Lekhaka) of the Court not writing 
statements as they are made, writing what is not stated and not 
writing what is stated (uktam na likhati anuktafh Ukhaii)^ adding 
words of his own to what is stated to make it unobjectionable 
{duruktarh upalikhati)^ ot oh\tcXxon^h\ty {aUktaTh idlikhali) , and thus 
a^;ers the grounds of the suit {arihotpattim va vikalpayati aadkya^ 
Bxddhim any is fined according to the gravity of the offence 
{yathaparddham ) , 

Quick Justice. There was not much of Law’s delay. The 
Defendant is allowed 3 to 7 nights to file his defence. Delay will be 
fined. The Plaintiff must submit his rejoinder (pratyuktdh aqb 
abhiyuktadattoitarah pralibr^yQt) the very day the defendant submits 
his answer {pratyukta). Otherwise he will be fined [III. 1]. 

Local Courts. The Law’s delay was further reduced by decen- 
tralising the administration of justice. ^‘Cascs were commonly disposed 
of locally by reference to a body of arbitrators, permanent or constituted 
ad has, or by the officials of various grades ; and there was a system 
of appeals as far as the king, who was regularly present in Court or 
represented by a Minister (JPru4vivQ.ka), Offences against caste or 
religion were tried by committees called Parishads^^ [Cambridge 
Biatoryy L 485]. 
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For instance, disputes about boundaries (simavivjida) in the 
villages were di^cided on the spot by the elders and wise meh of the 
neighbouring 5 or 10 villages ( pafichagr^mi daHagrami va) [IIL 9]. 

Or the elders among the cultivators and herds-men {Karshaka- 
gopnlaka-vriddhakah) or those who were the 43revious owners of the 
fields involved in the dispute (pUrvabhulcUkcih)^ will be assisted by 
one or more other persons who are not non-rcsiderxts of that locality 
(abahyah) and who have personal knowledge of -the disputed boun- 
daries (^such as the hunters of the neighbourhood’). They will lead 
them to the spot and point out the correct boundaries, wearing their 
distinctive dress different from that of others {viparitaveshah). The 
hunters and such other persons having personal knowledge of the 
•disputed boundaries may be associated with the judges of the dispute 
as a body or by one representative (bahava tko va)? 

Disputes about the ownership of helds {Kshtlra-vivSLdam) are 
to be ^decided by the elders of the adjoining villages (Ssmanta-grdma- 
vf'iddhab') * In case they differ (dvaid/tib/tuve), the decision will be 
according to the opinion of the majority of persons known for their 
piety and popularity (yato bahavab iuc/iayo anumata va iato niyaclu 
chheyuh) [IIL 9], 

In a similar manner, by bodies of local abitrators, disputes are 
to be settled regarding (1) Tapovana, habitations of hermits (2) 
VivUa^ pasture lands (3) Malidpathay the highways (4) 
cremation grounds (5) Devahula, temples (6) Y ajnasthana, places 
for sacrifice and (7) Punyastkana^ sacred places. 

The evidence of men on the spot counts most in justice {Sarva 
eva vivadab sUmantaiwatyayah) [III 9], 

This principle of neighbourhood and local knowledge is accep- 
ted by all the later law-givers, such as Manu [VIII. 62; 258; 262; 
259; 260]; Yajnavalkya [II. 150-2]; Brihaspaii [i. 25.7]; and ^ukranfti 
[IV. 5, 24; stating that foresters are to be tried with the help of 
foresterj,^ merchants by merchants, soldiers by soldiers’]. Each group 
was thus self-governing in the matter of its disputes and judging 
them. 

Examples of Law : Marriage. Kautilya mentions eight kinds 
of marriage, BrSkma, Prajapafya, Arsha, Daiva, Gandharva, Aaura, 
RakshasiXy and Paimeha, In Bmhma marriage, the dowry of the 
bride is a free and loving gift to her of her father. Arsha marriage 
is marked by the gift of a couple of cows {go^miihuna) to the bride's 
father. That it was a very common form of marriage in those days 
is evident from the statement of Megasthenes that the Indian's marriage 
was marked by a gift of yoke of.oxcn" [Frag. XXVII]. In Asura 
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mitriagCf the father receives a consideration (Sylka) in return for 
which he gives away his daughter in marriage to the bridegroom 
(Sulkadanadasurallt) [III. 2]. 

Property and Rifelits of Married Wonaen. Stridhana may 
consist of vriUif or means of subsistence, or abandhya, such as 
ornaments. Vritti thus inoludes hhumi, agricultural land, and cash 
{hiran^yadi)^ above a minimum of 200 KarshaparjMs, which will pro- 
duce an income from its investment. The minimum is mentioned 
because an amount below it will be too small to prodaco a living in- 
come. There is no minimum limit mentioned for jewellery. 

It is lawful for the husband to make use of his wife’s property 
against emergencies like disease, scarcity, or calamity, and also in 
warding off dangers, and for a religious purpose. In the .case of 
the first four approved kinds of marriage, when the husband and 
wife have become parents of two children, then the amount of stri^ 
dhana spent by them up to a limit of 3 years will not be required to 
be repaid. 

A widow devoid of issue may remarry the brother of her hus- 
band with the consent of her father-in-law. 

She forfeits her properly given by her husband and father-in- 
law if she re-marries any one against the consent of the latter. If, 
while her husband is alive, she leaves him and re-marries another 
(jflatihaaiad abhimrishta)^ the second husband must return the pro- 
perly given her by her first husband and father-in-law. 

A widow with a son has to pass her property to him in case she 
rc-marries [III. 2]. 

Re-mamage> Kautilya is for monogamy. He permits a 
second wife for the sake of an issue and a son 

Marriage is dissoluble by prolonged absence, except in the case 
of a government stTV2nt (raja-puru$ha 7 n) sent abroad [III. 4]. 

Re-marriage is allowed in the case of husbands turning ascetics, 
or being dead and leaving no issue. Even if there is issue, prolonged 
absence will be a cause for rc-marriage. 

But re-marriage is restricted to tbe relations of the husband, 
preferably brothers in order of age, and, failing them, a /"person of 
the same gotra and a nearest relation. In case of her marriage (vedane) 
with one who is not a kinsman of her previous husband, the man 
Who gives . away the bride in marriage (dcUri) and also be who marries 
her {vetri) are both punishable. 

If she lives with another man in an unlawful manner (jara- 
birma^i), both (jaw-slrl) will be proceeded against on a charge of 
adukcry [/64. 
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A girl attains majority (priiptavyavahUra) at I2 and a boy 
at i6 [III. 3]. 

Inheritaoco. Sons as such have no right to property (anumraji) 
when their parents are alive. 

Sons only will inherit their father’s -property, and not daughters, 
except where there are no sons. In that case; brothers will have a 
share in inheritance with the daughters [III. 5]. Megasthenes also 
states : ^^The sons succeed the father” [Frag. XXVI I], 

A person dividing his property while living Should not favour 
one son {nalkam vl^cshaytt) but should treat . all sons equally. He 
should not also disinherit a son without sufficient reason. This points 
to the right to disinherit. 

Sons of difierent kinds. Sons are described as of different 
varieties: (i) Auram, natural legitimate son: (2) Patrika-putra, 
born of a girl appointed to raise male issue for him by a father who 
has no sons, (3) Datta, a son given away by his parents according 
to prescribed ceremony to another person who adopts him es 
hit son; (4) Upajata, one who offers himself as a son to a 
person who adopts him, (5) Krifakd, 6ne who is affectionately adopted 
IIS a son without any ceremony; (6) Krita, one who is obtained by 
purchase from his parents and adopted as a son; (7) Kaheiraja^ son 
begotten on. one’s wife by another appointed by him for the 
purpose {niyukieiia); (8) Gudhaja, a son begotten on one’s wife in 
secret in the house of relatives, without appointment by her husband; 
(9) Apaviddha, a son disowned (utsfuMa) by his parents and adopted 
by anot^ cr by ceremony {sam^knray (10) Kanina^ son born to a 
rtatden before marriage; (ii) Sahedka, tcir of a girl carrying at the 
time of marriage; (12) Paunarhhava^ son of a remarried woman [III. 7]. 

A natural son born after the adoption of other classes of sons 
will entuled to two-thirds of his father’s property- The other 
sons 0/ the same caste [Sovania) will be entitled to 1/3 and sons 
of other castes v/ill be entitled only to subsistence and clothing i.e., 
Jivehhood. A Savari^a son ia defined to be one belonging to the nc*xc 
lower caste, a ton, for instance, who is bora of a Brahmana father and 
a Kshatnya mother, while an Asavar^^a ton is borri of a motn«r of the 
next lower caste; Vciisya, 

The marriage of a man of higher with a girl > l6wer caste it 
anuloma marriage. The marriage of a man of lower caste with a 
girl of higher caste is praiiloma marriage. Pratiloma marriage it 
against* Dharma (dharniatikrama) aikl should not be allowed by *tbe 
king. Otherwise be will go to hell {narakanuinyatha). 
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Offspring of mixed castes (an/araJa^) will have equal sharies ot 
inheritance, [IIL 7] 

Laws of Co-operation. Rural life is regulated by a body of 

v/holcsome regulations. 

Persons failing to make their stipulated contributions to work 
for the village arc lined. The cultivator not making his contribution 
in labour {akurvato) has to pay as fine double the amount of wages 
(karmavetana) payable to him. One who docs not make his contri- 
bution in the form of capital or cash as per stipulation will have to pay 
double the amount as fine. One whose contribution is to be in kind, 
in food and drink, will have to supply double the stipulated quanti- 
ties at the village communal dinners {pnivahaneshu goshfhi-bhojana* 
dishu) for which they were required and promised. 

Any one not paying his share of contribution towards the ex- 
penses of public amusements (preksha) arranged by the whole village, 
such as Music, Dance, and the like, is not to be allowed admission 
to them by himself and with his relatives {sasvajano ria prekshela). 
If he still trie* to en)oy the performance by surreptitious means 
(prachclihanna 8 ravaneki^h'ine)y he will be fined double the amount of 
contribution expected from him. 

Any one not contributing to works for the good of the whole 
village ($arvahiie hanttani nigraheijia) will have to pay* a fine dduble 
the contribution fixed per bead. 

A person acting tor the welfare of the whole village (aarva-^ito) 
is to be obeyed. Disobedience is punished with a fine of 12 pana$. 

The a is also a pro^^ision that in the event of the village Head- 
man {Gramika) being away on public duty (jgramartha)^ his res- 
ponsibility in the village for its. agricultural operations would be 
taken over by turns , by those who owe their living to the village 
as its employees {upavdsah). 

Lastly, it is laid down that it is the duty of the king to grant cen- 
cessions-to organisations of villagers who by mutual agreements {samaya) 
carry out works of public utility (deyahitafi) in the villages, snch as 
extension of cultivation {eetu as defined in II. 6), bridges on roads 
{pathi eafikraman)y of decorative and protective works {gfdmaiohhQHha 
rakshu^cha). 

The concessions granted by the State included the appropriation 
of the amounts of fines imposed on the above classes of defaulters, 
wanting in the spirit of co-operation and in the civic sense, by the 
village itself and not by the State [IIL 10]. 

Debt and Interest* The legal {dharmya) rate of interest is 
stated to be 15% per annum. This rate probably applied to debts 
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secured by mortgage {pandhudhiinapiirvii)^ as the commentator sug- 
gests. This explains the great difference in rates. 5 per cent per 
month is stated to be commercial {vyavaharika) interest; 10 per cent 
prevailing among traders dealing in goods brought from out of the 
way places difficult of access {kuntaragan>arh durganiamargapaiitya- 
vahiMth vaV'ijam); and 20 per cent among merchants engaged in sea- 
borne trade (Satnudra). 

Charging interest in excess of prescribed rates is punishable. 
Witnesses of such usurious transactions (arotrifiam) are also to be 
fined [HI. II]. 

Agricultural Loan Interest on grains lent {dhanya-vriddhi) is 
not to exceed half of the quantity lent if it is repaid at harvest 
(sasya-nishpaitau) , 

If the interest is paid after the harvest, the account of the 
loan will be converted in terms of money {mulya-Jcriia). 

The amount of the interest on the loan under the new arrange- 
ment (prakshepa-vriddht) is not to exceed half money value of 
the principal (udayUd^ardharfi). 

If the creditor abstains from asking for repayment of the loan 
(at the time of the harvest) (sannidhana-sanna)^ when the debtor can 
conveniently pay it, the creditor will be entitled to interest for one 
year only after which no interest will run on the loan {varshiki deya). 

Interest on debts due from persons who are engaged in sacrifices 
taking a long time {dirgha-salrah), or who are suffering from disease, 
or students staying away for their education in the homes of their 
teachers (guruhdoparuddha) or who are minors or devoid of subs- 
tance {asara) shall not be added to principal so as to increase the 
principal na vardheta). 

Limitation. A debt is barred by limitation if it is not recovered 
within ten years. This law of limitation is however relaxed in the 
case of a creditor who is not able to proceed for the recovery of the 
debt, for instance, a minor, a person too old or sick, or who has gone 
abroad (proshita), or has left the country {dc^atyaga)^ or in times of 
civil commotion (rajya-vlbhrama) [III, ii]. 

Cultivators and government servants (Raja-puruaJiah) are not 
to be arrested for debt while at work {karm'xkaleahu) [ 76 .]. 

Deposits. If a deposit' (upanidhi) is lost under circumstances 
for which the bolder of the deposit is not responsible, it is not to be 
reclaimed. These are stated to be (a) conquest of the country with 
all its towns and rural areas by the forces of the enemy or by wild 
tribes (At^vika$)y (b) destruction wrought by outlaws (pratiradhaka) 
on a willage, on its stores of merchandise (sariha or pamk-^safmha). 
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and its cattle farms (vraja)^ (c) practice of fraud or financial ruin, 
(d) loss (uhaiha) caused to the village by fire or flood, and (e) sinking 
of a ship laden with goods or its plunder by pirates. [HI. 12], 

Prescription. Prescriptive rights to property arc governed by 
certain laws. A ten* years’ enjoyment and possession of property 
neglected by its owner will make him forfeit it, unless the owner is a 
minor, or too old, or living abroad, or has left the country in 
consequence of civil disturbance. Twenty years* possession is required 
to acquiie^title to immovable property [III. 16], 

Defamation. Crimes under this head are described as UpavQtla 
(defamation), Kutsana (contemptuous talk or insult), and Ahhihhar* 
taana (abuse or threat). All abusive expressions, whether true or 
false, are actionable. 

Threat. Threatening with an injury renders one liable to half 
the penalty for inflicting the same injury [III. 8]. 

Slander. Reference is made to calumnies regarding tnc learning 
^rufopavada) or calling ( rnV^yi/porada) of persons such as Rhapso- 
dists and Sthry-tellers {Vsgjiva 7 ia)j^CiBftmtu {Kdru), or Artists aud 
Dancers (Ku^Hava) respectively. A {cause of action may aho arise 
from defaming a person as the native of a notorious place (Jatfapado* 
pavada). As examples of countries and subjects of contemptuous 
reference, Kautilya cites Praghunaka's and Oandharas, Praghunaka 
is the name of a country which is to the east of the country cailled 
IMnala for which there is another name CJiajjtddlarashtra in popular 
language, according to the commentator. The reference to Gandhara 
and to a country beyond it is another proof of Kautilya’s knowledge 
of that region of which he is a native [III. 18]. 

Miacellaneous Offencoc: Feeding a Buddhist. Among these, 
Kautilya counts the offence of feeding on occasions of the performance 
of worship or ^raddha {devapUri-karyeshu) ^akyas (Buddhists), 
Ajlvakas, Madras and wandering ascetics (pravrajifa)^ and makes the 
offence penal [III, 20]. 

Criminal Law. The administration of Criminal Law is descri- 
bed by the technical term Kantaka-^odhana [IV, i]. Among the 
cases contemptated we may mention theft, murder, burglary, or forci- 
ble entry, poisoning, coining, injury to property, criminal negligence, 
contumelious violation of caste-rules, boycott and other acts of 
employees, combinations to control prices, or fraud in regard to 
weights and measures. In all these matters, the magistrates (Pradeshfa) 
or revenue and police ofiScers, were assisted by an army of spies, and 
agents ptovoedteursy as we haVe already seen* 
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Examples. Some special laws may be cited. 

Arrest No suspect is to be arrested after ^ 

interval of three days from his supposed commission of an 
offence, except on strong proof of his guilt. Arrest on mere sus- 
picion was not allowed {iriratrad Urdhvafh agrahyah). The 
idea is that an interval of 3 days would lose much necessary evidence, 
rendering useless the later interrogation of, the suspect, and would 
give time for the removal of incriminating implements, etc. to the 
custody of innocent persons {prichchahJi^vadanyatropakaranadarianUi) 

[IV. 8]. 

Abetment. Abetment was punished, such as supplying a mur- 
derer or thief with food, clothing {hhaktav^sa) and materials like fire, 
or giving information and advice [IV. ii]. 

Sale of goods without licence ianujlia) was punished. Stocking 
of goods in unauthorised places for sale was punished by confiscation 
of the stock [IV. 2]. 

Adulteration. Adulteration of goods of all kinds Was also 
punishable, as we have seen, such as passing off old for new things 
[ly. 2 and 6] ; impure, artificial, inferior, and foreign .things for pure, 
natural, superior, and indigenous ones i and especially adulteration 
of food-products [IV. 2JI 

Protection of Merchants [IV. 2]. Mei chants travelling in 
caravans {Sarfhikoh) should camp in a part of a village allotted to 
them and should make known the value of their goods to the headman 
of the village {Gramamukhya), if any of the goods be stolen or lost, 
the village headman (G rania-vatri^) must make good the loss. If the 
liicft or loss occur outside the village on its borders, the loss is to be 
made good by the Viv$fadhyak$ha. If it occurs in a place not within 
his jurisdiction, then the officer called Chorarajjuka is to compensate 
the loss. If the loss takes place where there is no such officer, even 
in that unprotected locality, the respon'sibility for the loss must rest 
on some one in charge of this No Man’s Land,” who is called 
Sirna-svami, Failing him, the people of the neighbouring five or ten 
villages must pay for the loss. This provision therefore, acted as a 
sort of Punitive Tax for the security of life and property [IV. 13]. 

Thus long trains of caravans of traders could slowly wend their 
way, by day, and by night, in assured safety from Pa^aliputra to 
Gandhara through different regions under changing guards transferring 
their charge from one to the other. This security of transport must 
have built up the trade of the country. 

Traffic Regulations. There is an interesting traffic- regulation : 
the charioteer who gives the warning to a passer-by by shouting 
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Get out Get out !’* \Apehi! Apehi !) is nor punishable in case of a 
collision (saiighaltane) [IV. 13]. The same is the case* with one 
driving an elephant. 

Blocking roads and flow of water fcir cultivation {kantfodal^amar^ 
gam rundhaiah) was punishable [III. 10]. 

Security against Thieves. Pocket-picking (graiiihibhcda) was 
known and severely punished [IV. 10]. 

Security of life and property was the charge of a Department 
of w'hich the head is called Pradeshfa^ His subordinate staff comprised 
the two classes of oficers know’n as Gopa and Sthaniha. Their duty 
is to delect thieves cn the countryside (hahpa)y just as it is the duly 
of the Mayor of the city (Nsgarika) to guard its interior {ajitardurga) 
against such thieves [IV. 

Law and Order i Creek evidence. The general conditions of 
Law' and Order then prevailing in the country as a whole arc thus 
reported by Megasthenes. In commenting on the rarity of law-suits 
among Indians as evidence of their frank dealing, he goes so far as to 
say that an Indian has never been convicted of lying ” [Frag. 35]. 
He also says : “ Indians are not litigious. Witnesses and seals are 
unnecessary when a man makes a deposit. He acts in trust. Their 
houses are usually unguarded.” 

Strabo [XV. i. 53] says: ‘‘Megasihenes who was in the camp 
of S’androkottos (Chandragupta), which consisted of 400,000 men, 
says, that he found that the thefts reported on any one day did 
not exceed the value of 200 drachnai (=about £ 8 or Rs. 100). 

According to Onesicriius, in Sind, no legal action could be 
taken, except for murder and assault. ‘We cannot help being murder- 
ed or assaulted, whereas it is our fault if we give our confidence and 
are swindled. We ought to be more circumspect at the outset and not 
fill tie city with litigator.” [Strabo, XV. c. 702]. Absence of 
facilities for litigation is an index to the high stand.ud of morals 
prevailing in the country Strabo [/6.] says: ^‘Thc simplicity of their 
laws and their contracts is proved by the fact'that they seldom go 
to law,” And again: ‘They dislike a great undisciplined multitude 
and consequently they observe good order.” 

Megastbenes has a further statement [Frag. XXVII] ‘*The 
Indians neither put out money at usury, nor know how to borrow 
It ft contrary to establishea usage for an Indian to do or suflfci a 
wrong and therefore they neither make contracts nor require 
securities.” 

Penal Code. A general sense of Law and Orbe^ was, however, 
consistent with^ and was perhaps maintained, i)y a severe Penul Code. 
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Mutilation of limbs was the punishment for certain crimes* Strabo 
says; A person convicted of bearing false witness suffers a, muti- 
lation of his cxiremiiics. He who-malms another not only suffers in 
return the loss of the like limb, ’but his hand also is cut off. If be 
causes a workman to lose his band or his eye, be is put to death ” 
The Artha^astra [IV. 8 and lo] has two Chapters dealing with various 
forms of torture {^aftk&rUpa^karmabhigraha) ahd mutilation of limbs 
(Ekafigavadha)y but treats the provision for mutilation as a dead letter 
by the substitutes prescribed in the shape of fines in lieu of such 
physical penalties. 

Purity of Justice. This was secured by a close inspection of 
judicial^ administration under the chief Officers, Samaharld and 
Pradesh ta [IV. 9]. 

Offences of Judges. A Judge {Dharmastha) showing temper 
(vakparuahy a)' on the Bench by browbeating {tarjayati)^ rebuking 
(bhdrtsayati), expelling (apasarayati\ or snubbing, or defaming and 
abusing the suitor, is punished. 

If he does not put the question which should be put, or asks 
what should qot be asked, or does not take note of the answer given 
to his own question, or tutors, prompts, and hints to a witness 
(prichchhyapi na prichchhati aprichchkyarfi prichchhati prishfvd Vd 
vicfijati Mkahayaii arndrayaii pUrvarh dadali veti) he is also punished. 

A graver offence for a Judge would be to put irrelevant questions 
to the witness (adeyam dtiarfi prichchhati) ; to decide the issue without 
reference . to him {kdryaih adeaena ativahoyati aaJcahiv>arh vinaiva 
n^irnayati) \ to mislead a trpthful witness {chhalena atiharaii aaiyava- 
dinamapi adkshiiiara chchalavakyena aparddhayaii) ; to tire out the 
patience of litigants and force them to leave the court by making 
delay {kdUiharaTTLcna arantam apavdhayati) ; to cloud the issue by not 
taking the statements of the witness in the order in which they are 
given (inargdjyannam vdkyarn aparityakta^kramam sdkahivdkyarfi 
utkramayati) ; or to have a collusion with the witness by helping him 
with hints and clues (jnaii-adhdyyam adkshibhyo daddti) ; and finally, 
to take up again a case previously disposed of {taritdnuaishtath 
karyafh pmarapi grihndti). Repetition of such offences will be 
visited by dismissal {athanUd vyavaro2mi},am) [IV, 9]. 

Tampering with deposition. Taking liberties with the state- 
ments of witnesses by not recording them faithfully or tampering 
with the records of depositions will make the Clerk of the Court 
concerned liable to punishment varying with the gravity of the offence, 
as we have already seen. 



Priority of the Laws of Kautilya to those of Manu and other 
Smritis. It will appear that Kautilya legislates for a society which 
is much older than that to which the Smricis of Manu and Yajfiavalkya 
are related. The most vital and fundamental factor of a social 
system is the laws governing marriage and the pH>sition of women. 

As we have seen^ the Laws of Kautilya in this respect arc 
based on social customs which approximate to Vedic Society rather 
than to the later type of society rcficcted in the Smtitis of Manu and 
Yajilavalkya. 

Divorce. For instance, while divorce is unthinkable in the 
Smritis, Kautilya allows it under certain circumstances. No doubt, 
Manu allows the husband to divorce his wife and rc-marry, but the 
woman is denied this privilege. According to Manu, wife who 
drinks spirituous liquors, who acts immorally, who shows hatred to 
her husband, who suffers from an incurable disease, who is mischiev- 
ously inclined, or who wastes his property, may be divorced by her 
husband who may replace her by another wife’’ [IX. 8o]. Manu also 
mentions certain conditions under which the husband can desert his 
wife for a temporary period. But the above Smntikaras are unani- 
mous in confining these rights of divorce; and desertion to husband 
and denying them to woman who is enjoined to offer unquestioning apd 
unconditional obedience and fidelity to her husband in both 
life and death [Manu, V, 151, 154 ; IX, 77-78 ; V, 148 ; Yajfiavalkya, 
1 . 75, 77]. Kautilya, however, is more rational and human by allowing 
women equal rights with men. He allows the woman to divorce her 
husband under specified conditions. One of these is that both must 
consent to a divorce on the ground of their standing mutual e'nmity 
{Paraapararh dveshat mokshah) [III. 3], so that they may start afresh 
in their matrimonial career. But Kautilya docs not allow divorce 
when either party is against it. According to him, a woman, even if 
she is full of hostility against her husband, cannot seek divorce unless 
he consents to it. Nor can a husband seek it against his unwilling 
wife, however much he may dislike her. 

At the same time, Kautilya does allow the wife to separate from 
her husband where her position is insupportable due to the husband 
being "of mean morals (nicha), tainted by the commission of the worst 
sins {patitah mahapUtakadusMialjb), or a murderer {pranahhihanta)^ 
or impotent (JcUha)y or afflicted by consumption (rdjakilbishi)^ or 
accused of bribery, or of treachery to the king, or where he is away in 
a foreign country [III. 2]. 

Kautilya, however, does not depart altogether from the ideals 
of conservatism and orthodoxy when be docs not allow a divorce in the 
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case of the first four approved kinds of marriage^ as we have seen 
(amohsho dharmavivQJiUnurn) [II, 3]. 

Re^marriage. There is, again, a difference between Kautilya 
and the later law-givers in regard to remarriage of woman. According 
to Manu, the sacred texts do not allow remarriage of widows, and it 
is condemned by the learned as fit for animals [IX, 65, 66], He also 
states emphatically that a maiden can be given in marriage only once 
[IX, 47]. He does not allow a widow even to^ention the name of 
another man in connection with marriage [V, 157]. 

Again, the period of absence of her husband, however prolonged, 
is no excuse for the wife to choose a second husband [IX, 76, ^8 ; 
Yajfiavdlkya, I, 89]. While Yajfiavalkya coi^siders it to be a crime on 
the part of a man not to remarry after his first wife is dead [L 89], 
he would not allow a woman to remarry under similar circumstances. 
This means further that a widow could not find relatives to associate 
themselves with the impious undertaking of giving her away for her 
second marriage, and, if she remarried by herself, she would be brand- 
ed as a svairint [I, 63, 64, 67]. The ideal laid down for a wife was 
even her self-immolation as a 6 ati [I, 86]. 

Manu contemplates the case of a woman who, abandoned by her 
husband, or as a widow, of her own accord, marries a second husband, 
in which case the son born of such marriage is called a Paunarbham, 
*the offspring of lust’ [IX, 175] But he evidently allows the virgin 
widow to remarry [lb, 176]. 

Kautilya treats the absence of husband as a cause for his wife’s 
remarriage, as has been stated above The time of such absence 
differed according to circumstances such as caste, whether the woman 
was a mother or not, or whether she was provided with maintenance 
(aprajsfs, or prajata ; praiivihita aprativihiiu). In the case of the 
husband being a Brahmin student who is absent for study abroad, the 
period of waiting was extended to 10 years, and, if she is a mother, to 
12 years. Remarriage was not permitted where the husband is an 
officer of the State and is sent abroad on public duty. Where the 
aforesaid periods of waiting were exceeded, the wife was permitted 
to take to a second husband of the same caste to prevent the extinction 
of her family. The wife might also remarry a second husband after 
her liking {yatheshtarn viniei) where due to the absence of husband, 
$he lacks maintenance and is not maintained by her relations and is 
thus compelled to remarry as a means of livelihood, or of saving herself 
against difficulties [III. 4] In the case of the approved marriages of 
four kinds aforesaid (Dharmavivaha)^ remarriage is allowed to the 
wife who is a Kumari or a virgin, in case her husband has gone abroad. 
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after waiting for Ms advent for the prescribed period varying 
from three months to one year. But the dissolution of the marriage 
was to be formally effected with the permission of the Court 
[^DharmasiJiairvisrishtd.), 

Remarriage is also allowed to women whose husbands have been 
abroad too long (dirghcrpruvaeinah) or have turned ascetics (pravrajitc) 
or are dead (preta) [III, 4], or where the wife was left without issue 
(Kutumbakama)y in which case she was entitled to the StridJiana 
given to her by her former father-in-law and husband [III. 2]. 

Poit-'puberty Marriages. These marriages are allowed both by 
Kautilya and Smritikaras, but they differ in their attitude towards it. 
The adult bride loses all her claims upon her father when she chooses 
for herself a husband of her own choice [Manu IX, 90, 91; III, 27-30, 
35; IX, 93, III. 36, 40; Yajfiavalkya, I, 64; II, 257; etc.,]. Kautilya’s 
position is that any kind of maraage is to be approved if it is a source 
of satisfaction to all concemed {Sarveshani prUyaropaij^am apratishi- 
ddham) [III. 2]. 

Anuloma Marriages. Both Kautilya and the Smtitis are at one 
in allowing Anuloma marriages [Yajfiavalkya I, 57; Manu III. 14-19]* 
But, unlike Kautilya, the Smriiis do not allow the marriage of a man 
of the three higher castes with a Sodra girl, Kautilya is more liberal 
in not recognising any difference between the three higher castes and 
the Sudra in this respect. The only distinction that Kautilya makes is 
as regards the division of inheritance. As we” have already seen, the son 
of a man’s Brahmin ..wife is entitled to four shares; that of his Kshatriya 
wife three shares; that of his Vai^ya wife two shares; and the son of 
a Sudra wife one share [III. 6]. Then, again, while Manu will not give 
any share in his peternal propery to the son begotten of a Sudra woman 
who is not legally married by the man of the upper classes, Kautilya 
would grant such a son a third share of the property [Manu IX. 155; 
ArihaMstra^ III, 6.]. 

Other features of Mauryan Society. Mauryan society as 
depicted by Kautilya was dififerent in other ways from the society of 
the Smriti times. We have seen thtft Aryas were in the habit of drink- 
ing wine provided it was of prescribed quantity [II. 25]. t)n the 
other hand, Yajfiavalkya will not allow even taking meals at the house 
of one who lives by selling liquor {Surnjiva) [I. 164]. Again, 

Mauryan society saw Brahmins freely taking to a military career. The 
Mauryan army had its Brahmin regiment, as we" have already seen 
[IX. 2]. 

It may be noted in conclusion that the knows of post- 

puberty marriages, has no idea of the custom of 8 ati, and knows of 
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widow-marriage. In the funeral hymn of the Rigveda^ the widow is 
stated to lie by the side of her husband only for a moment. She is 
asked *^to come unto the world of life” {Rv, X. 85, 21-22; 18, 8]. In 
the Epics also we see that the marriage of girls after puberty was a 
prevailing custom along with that of Svayamvara, 

Thus the legal data and material furnished by the Arihaiaaira of 
Kaiitilya constitute valuable evidence proving its antiquity [See H. G« 
Narahari, Society in Mauryan India, in the New Indian Antiquary 
for February, 1940 for a good discussion of this topic]. 



CHAPTER X 


THE ARMY 

Chandragupta’s Army. We have now considered the various 
aspects of Mauryan Civil Administration. We shall now give an 
account of the Maiuryan Military administration. Chandragupta must 
have built up a powerful military force by which he was able not 
merely to overthrow the Greek rule in the Punjab and the powerful 
empire of the Nandas, but also to ‘‘overrun the whole of India,” in 
the words of Plutarch. The Greek account of Nanda’s Army 
estimates it at 2,00,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, 3,000 elephants, and 

8.000 four-horsed chariots. Nanda, therefore, is called in the Puranas 
a Mahapadmapatiy ‘the Lord of an infinite host.* Chandragupta 
must have mustered a larger and more powerful army to break 
this host. His army is computed by Pliny at 6,00,000 infantry, 30,000 
cavalry and 9,000 elephants [Natural History y IV. 22]. Pliny does 
not mention the number of his war-chariots which may be taken as 
the same as that of Nanda, namely, 8,000 chariots. If, as Arrian has 
pointed out, each chariot carried two soldiers, besides the driver, 
and an elephant carried three archers, besides the Mahout, then the 
total number of men in Chandragupta’s army would be 6,00,000 
infantry, 30,000 horse-men, 36,000 men with the elephants, and 

24.000 men with the chariots, totalling 6,90,000 in all, excluding 
followers and attendants. 

A Standing Army. This vast army was not of the nature of 
a militia or a citizen’s army but a regular standing army in receipt of 
due remuneration paid by the State, supplied by the State with 
necessary equipment such as horses, arm^. elephants, and stores, and 
always remaining at its disposal and command. Kaufilya considers it 
essential that the army should always be in a state of readiness instead 
of being distributed among different centres on prescribed missions 
from which they cannot free themselves to join colours at call 
{vikshiptasainyarii netarat kdrya-vyasaklarh pratisathhartum^akyUm) 
[VII. 9.} In that view, Kautilya also prefers the tried troops serv- 
ing at provincial garrisons to mercenary troops, because the former are 
habitually bound to their master in ties of service and loyalty 
^NUyasatkaranugamncJicha tnaulabalarh bhritabaluchchhreyab) [IX.2J 
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, Account of Megasthenes: War-Office. According to Megasthenesj, 
the army was controlled by a War-Office constituted by thirty 
members distributed among six Boards of five members each. The 
six Boards w^re in charge of the following departments of the army 
viz. I. The Infantry II. The Cavalry HI. The War-Chariots IV. 
The Elepl^ants of War V. Transport, Commissariat, and Army Service, 
including the provision of drummers, grooms, mechanists, and 
grass-cuttets VI. The Board ‘*to co-operate with the Admiral of the 
Fleet.” 

The duties of Board V are* thus^ described: “Tbjey arrange for 
bullock-trains which are used for transporting engines of war, food for 
the soldiers, provender for the cattle, and other military requisites. 
They supply servants who beat the drum and ot^iers who carry gongs; 
groonis also for the horses, and mechanists for other assistants. To 
the sound of gongs they send out foragers to bring in grass, and by a 
system of rewards and j)uoishfflents ensure the work being done with 
despatch and safety” [Megasthenes, Frag. XXXIV]. 

Constituents of the Army: Mahshharata, The traditional des- 
cription of the Hindu Army is that it is made up of four limbs. It 
is always described in the Artha^astra as Chaturaiigabala [e.g. II. 33; 
IX. I, 2, etc]. Megasthenes mentions two other constituents of the 
army and these also are recognised from very ^arly times. For instance, 
the full complement of an army, according to the Muhabharata^ com- 
prises (i) the chariot, (2^ the elephant, (3) the horse, (4) the foot, 
(5) the general labourers for transport, commissariat, and other services 
(vx8fiti)y (6) the naVy, (7) the spies and (8) the De 4 ikasy meaning 
probably scouts and topographicleaders. It is apparent that numbers, 
(5)1 (6)> (7) and ( 8 ) correspond to the supplementary components of 
the army noticed by Megasthenes. 

Kautilya: Medical and Ambulance Arrangements. It is also 
interesting to note that Kautilya also refers to these subsidiary divisions 
of the army. *'The work of scouts such as examination of camps, 
roads, rivers and digging of wells, landing places on rivers and pre- 
paring these for use; the transport of machines, weapons, armour, 
instruments and provision; carrying away from the battle-field men that 
are knocked down, along with their weapons and armour — these consti- 
tute the work of a special set of labourers {Mira-marga-setu-kUpciirtha- 
^odhankarma yantrayudhavara ^opakarana^grasavahanam ayodhandch^ 
cha prahara7)>avara7j>a-pratividdhapanaya7iam Hi viahti^karmav^i)* [X.4]« 
The other necessary aids to the army mentioned by Kautilya which 
Megasthenes has failed to observe are medical and ambulance arrange- 
ments thus described by him: ** Surgeons carrying in their hands 
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surgical instruments (Rostra), apparatus* (yanfra), medidnes {agada), 
healing oils (sneha), and bandages {vastra 7 ii\ and nurses with pre* 
plared foods and beverages^ should always be in attendance and en*> 
courage the soldiers to fight” [XI. 3]. 

This is certainly a most creditable anticipation in that age of the 
work of the Red Cross Society which is as essential for the efficiency 
of the army as any of its four arms. The reference of Megasthenes 
to grooms, mechanists and grass-cutters is also supported by Kautilya 
who states that 'the captain with his retinue comprising mechanists 
{vardhahi sihapati) and labourers (vishpi) should march in advance, 
preparing the path beforehand, digging wells of water [X. I]’ and that 
'supplies of grass, firewood and water should be previously known’ 
[X. 2,] and 'Tood-stuffs and provisions should be carried in double 
the quantity that may be required in any emergency” [X. 2]. Finally, 
Kautilya also mentions trumpets, flags and ensigns [X. 6]. 

Camel Corpn. It is noteworthy that Kautilya [IX I] provides 
for a supplementary force of Cavalry and Camels aided by Asses for 
operating in dry weather and on non-marshy ground {kharoshfrai^ 
vabalapmyali). 

Senapati. In the Kautiliya scheme, the entire War-Offiqe 
with all its departments is placed under the supreme control of the 
Commander-in-Chief known aa the Senapati who is to be possessed 
of all military qualifications. He should be proficient in all modes of 
warfare {sarvayuddha), in the art of handling all kinds of weapons 
of war (praharaiia)y a man of high general education (vidyavinita) and 
capable of controlling all the four Divisions of the army. Each of 
these Divisions will have its own chief under the control of the 
Commander-in-Chief zi the top. He is to mainuitn the discipline 
of the army at peace {sthane gamananivrittau), on the march 
(yane), and in attack {prahara^e). He is also to divide the army into 
Vyuhaa or regiments with their distinctive marks in regard to trumpets 
ensigns {dhvaja)^ and flags (pataka) [II. 33] 

Other OHicers. The list of salaries given above shows that 
the War-Office coniprised the following Chief Officers : 

1. Senapati f with a salary of 48,000 pai?>a 8 (the highest salary 
in the Service). 

2. Pramsta^ drawing 24,000 pams. 

3. Nayaka, drawing 12^000 parkas. 

4* Mukhya^ getting 8,000 pati^as^ 

We shall now discuss the details of administration relating 
each of the divisions of the army. 
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Infantry: Six classes of troops. Wc have already seen how 
Chandragupta’s army was recruited from a variety of sources and 
composed of varioi classes of men. Kautilya describes them as 
follows ; 

(1) Mania: troops in charge of the Mula^ the root, or centre of 
provincial administration known as sthaniya^ a provincial garrison 
(mula-rakshai^am in IX. 2.); 

(2) Bhrita, mercenary troops engaged on pay ; 

(3) Srexii: gild-levies, troops recruited from the warrior clans 
belonging to countries such as Kamboja, Surash^ra and the like 
[XL i] ; and also interpreted to mean soldiers pursuing the military 
art as a means of livelihood in the province {Janapadavartya^ 
yudhiyagaTjLCilj) [I. 33 ; IX. 2, and X. 1] ; 

(4) Milra-bala: army supplied by an ally ; 

(5) AmUra-bala: troops recruited from the enemy country ; 

(6) Afavi hala: the troops recruited from the forest tribes under 
the Warden of the forests (Afavipuln) [Ib,]. 

Sreni-bala. Of these classes of soldiers, those coming from 
warrior-clans took to arms as a profession and are called by Kautilya 
iSastropajivinab [XI. i]. As just stated, Kautilya mentions the Kam- 
bojas and Surashtras as examples of such military clans. He also 
mentions a class of ayudhxya villages which were like colonies of 
professional soldiers censussed by the rural officers [II. 35]. It is 
interesting to note that Papini mentions military communities called 
Aytidhajivisafighas, 

Atavikas. The importance of the wild tribes as the source of 
0 gallant soldiery is adequately recognised by Kautilya. He says 
[v ll. 10]: ^^The country full of forts, clans of robbers {Chora-gana)^ 
Mlechchha people (like the Kirnta highlanders), anrd wild tribes (Atavi) 
is always a menace.” Again, a king in despair {nlsuhahina) is advised 
to turn as a last source of strength 10 an army recruited from the 
fearless soldiers {pravlra-purn'ihanaih) of the warrior-clans (j^reni), 
gangs of brigands (choragana), the foresters {Aiavika)y and the 
Mlechchha tribes (like the Kiratas) [VII. 14]. Among these again 
Kautilya [VIII. 4] values the Aiavikan more than the Choras or 
Pratirodhakas, These arc used to nocturnal operations, hiding in 
forests {ratri‘saira-charah)y and to petty plunder of rich individuals 
(pradhanakopaJeaSoha), The Atavikas^ on the other hand, are a 
settled people, proud of their country {svade^asthah), operating openly 
and in day-light (praka^a dri4ya^charanli)y engaging in open warfare 
{praha^ayodkinab) and publicly plundering property and killing 
people {apahartaro hantaraacha) like independent sovereigns {tajas- 
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cdharmarjLali), arc many in number {prabhnta^)y and invincible 
(vikrantah). The A(avika$ arc also counted by Kautilya as, a source 
of external danger {hahyakopa) to the State along with the Rashtra- 
mukhyas (the provincial governors) and Antapalas [IX, 3], These 
soldiers are best paid in kind (kupya) and in loot obtained in the 
enemy’s country fIX. 2]. 

In one sense, Kautilya says that the mercenary troops are better 
than the troops recruited from the warrior clan:. They are always 
ready for action and more at command {va^ya). 

Caste. Kautilya preserves the tradition that the army could 
be recruited from all the castes, Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vai^ya, and 
^Udra. But Kautilya does not think much of Brahmana soldiers, 
as they are forgiving to the prostrate enemy. The Kshatriya soldiers 
arc more proficient in the military arts. The other classes of soldiers 
arc useful for their strength of number [IX. 2]. 

Officering : PadiI:a*Senapati*Nayaka. The officering of the 
army for field operations was according to a traditional plan. For 
every 10 elephants and 10 chariots accompanied by 50 horsemen and 
200 foot-soldiers, there was a commander called Padika ; for every 10 
Padikas or 100 elephants with 300 horsemen and 2,000 infantry, or 
100 chariots with the same number ot horsemen and infantry, there 
\^as a commanding officer called Senapati (like the Commander of a 
Division), Over 10 such Senapatia was an officer called the Nayaka 
[X. 6]. It is apparent that the oflScering and command were based on 
the decimal system of computation. The entire infantry force was 
under the control of the ofl&cer called Patty adhyahaha [II. 33]. His 
duty is to distribute the various classes of soldiers among diffetent 
places according to their respective fitness. He has to train up the 
infantry {Palti) in fighting under different conditions, viz., ( i) low and 
marshy land, (2) in high and dry land, (3) in broad day-light (praka^a)^ 
(4) by strategy (kulayuddha)^ (5) in trenches {khanakayuddharh 
bhumim khatva tatra sihitva kriyamanam yuddham), (6) from high 
ramparts {aka^ayxiddharh prakaradikam uruhya kriyamanaih yuddham), 
(7) in day and (8) in night [/6], 

We may consider here some details on the subject in V. 3 
indicating gradation of officers by their salaries. The highest 
Army Officer was Senapati^ Commander-in-Chief, one of the highest 
officers of the realm, equal in status to the Queen, Crown Prince and 
Prime Minister and receiving the same salary of 48,000 pariaa. Below 
him was the Nayaka drawing 12,000. Then came the Mukhyas 
drawing 8,000 and Adhyakshas 4,000. Perhaps the Mukhyaa and 
Adhyah-has in charge of the different forces, Infantry, Cavalry, Elephant 
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and Charict» were administration officers and not field officers as 
mentioned above. 

Equipment : Greek account* Details regarding the equipment 
of the infantry may be derived from a variety of sources. According 
to Arrian, *thc foot soldiers carry a bow of equal length with the man 
who bears it* This they rest upon the ground and pressing against it 
with their left foot, thus discharge the arrow, having drawn the string 
far backwards ; for the shaft they use is little short of beirig three 
yards long and there is nothing which can resist an Indian archer’s 
shot — neither shield nor breastplate nor any stronger defence, if such 
there be. In their left hand they carry bucklers of undressed ox-hide, 
which are not so broad as those who carry them but are about as long. 
Some are equipped with javelins instead of bows, but all wear a sword 
which is broad in the blade, but not longer than three cubits, and this, 
when they engage in a close fight (which they do with reluctance), they 
wield with both hands to fetch down a lustier blow.” 

Account of Kautilya. Kaufilya, however, gives a complete 
account of weapons and military engines then in use* These he 
classifies according to their uses whether in battles, in the construction 
or defence of forts or in the destruction of cities or strongholds of 
enemies* There were some machines which were immovable {{sihita- 
yaulra^i) ; others that were movable (chalayantram) like Chakra^ 
TrUnluy Miidgaray Oada etc, ; there were also weapons with piercing 
sharp edges {hnlamuhhani) such as &aUiy Prasa, Kunta, etc. There 
were varieties of* bows according to their make whether of bamboo, 
wood, or horn, as also of bow strings and of arrows tipped with iron, 
bone or wood so as to cut, rend or pierce. Three kinds of swords 
are mentioned, with a crooked point or vmh curved blade, sharp and 
long ; their handles were made of the horns of the rhinoceros, buffalo, 
or of the tusks of elephants or of wood etc. There are also razor-like 
weapons such as param^ kufhara etc* Some machines are for hurling 
stones* There were also varieties of armour or coat of mail for the 
whole body such as loha-jula (complete armour and helmet), loha-jalika 
(armour without helmet), loha-patfa (armour without arms), loha* 
kavacha ( coal of mail with breast-plate and back cover ), srUra 
kaiikata I dress of woven threads), and different armours of skins of 
rhinoceros, elephant, alligator etc ; and shields for various parts of the 
body such as helmets (jstra8trai}>a\ collars X^a7iihatraf^a)y arm-guards 
(kurpasa), head-covers (ha8(ikan,ia)y belts (peff), all manufactured by 
skilled artisans [II* i8]. 

Soldier in Sculpture. The literary evidence, Greek or Indian, 
as to the arms and weapons of Ancient India is confirmed by the 
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available cvide&ce of old Indian art A nearly life-size ^re of an 
infantry soldier armed as described by Megastbenes appears among 
the sculptures of Bharhut which are generally taken to date from the 
agcofAscka. The most accurate description, however, of 'the early 
Indian arms may be obtained from the sculptures of Sanchi and othsr 
topes of the first century A.D. described by Cunningham and Fergusson. 

“ In one pf them,^’ says Cunningham, there is the representation of 
a siege.. .the soldiers wear a tight-fitting dress and kilt ; the arms are a 
sword and bows and arrows. The swords ire short and broad and 
tally exactly with the description of Megasthenes,” given above. 
The bas-reliefs represent nearly all the foot-soldiery as archers, 
which is in accord also with the statement of Megasthenes. 
Some of them, Megasthenes states, u.se darts instead of arrows. 
This is also confirmed by one of the bas-reliefs showing a soldier 
covered by a shield and holding a dart horizontally, ready to launch 
it forward. The same dart is placed in one of the porter's hands 
at the western gate. The most usual shield represented in the bas- 
rclief>is also long and narrow and rounded at the top, as described by 
Megasthenes. The shields of the cavalry were, according to Megastbe- 
nes, smaller chan those of the infantry. This is also the case 
throughout the bas-reliefs in which the horse-men’s shield is always 
about 2 ft. in length. 

The arms represented on the Bhilsa topes are bows and arrows, 
dagger, sword, spear with triangular bead, axe, battle-axe, trident, 
infantry and cavalry shields. 

On another of the bas-reliefs a) Sancl^i is represented a legend 
of Prince Siddbartha shooting an arrow which pierced an iron target. 
In the foreground of the picture are three warriors armed with 
Parthian bow and short straight sword of Roman shape, carried over 
the right shoulder ; they also wear cross-straps for carrying their 
quivers. Drums and pipes accompany them. 

Indian Soldiers fighting in Europe. It may be noted that the 
valour of the Indian Army was known beyond the bounds of India in 
very early times. As early as 480 B. C. the army of Xerxes which 
invaded Greece comprised an Indian contingent clad in cotton 
garments (probably aUtra-kaAkafa referred to by Kautilya, as mentioned 
above) and armed with cane bows and iron-tipped cane arrows. 

Parade. The infantry had to take a regular drilling and 
training. The king |[himself was to bold a review of troops every 
day at sunrise and witness their military manoeuvres (iSilpadai‘^nafU 
Jkuryat, 6 ilpayo(/yaii kuryuh) [V. 3.]. 
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Strong points. One point of the infantry's superiority to the- 
other arms of the military is stated by Rautilya to be that the infantry 
is capable of taking up arms {^astravahanam) and of military exercises 
(vyayama) on all kinds of soil or ground (sarvadeH) and in all 
weathers^ dry or wet {sarva-kala). The horses, elephants, and chariots 
cannot operate in all weathers or on swampy soil [X. 4]. 

Address to Soldiers. By way of encouraging the army in 
the field of battle, Kautilya suggests the delivery of the following 
inspiring speeches to them. The king should address his soldiers 
as follows : am a paid servant like yourselves; this country is to be 
enjoyed •(by* me) together with you ; you have to strike the enemy 
specified by me (Tvlyavetanosnii; bhavadbhis^aha bhogyamida^h rajyafh; 
mayabhihitah parobhihantavyabf) [X. 3]. 

His Minister and Priest should encourage the army by saying 
thus: ‘Tt is declared in the Vedas that the destiny which is attained by 
sacrificers properly performing their sacrifices is the very destiny 
which lies in store for the brave" {Vedeshvapyann^myate-- 
^samapiadakahinannrh yajUanUmavabhrith^shu aa te gatir ya ^ura\iurn 
itV [ 16 .] 

Again: ^Beyond those places which BrShmauas desirous of getting 
into heaven attain by their sacrifices and practice of penance are 
the places which brave men, losing their lives in righteous battles, 
are destined immediately to attain" {yan yajUaaaiighais iapasU cha 
viprab, svargatshinab palrachayai^cha ya^nti 

Kaharjiena tanapyatiyanti ^raby prUnan snyuddheshu 
parityajantab )• 

‘‘A soldier on the other hand is destined to go to hell and 
shall not receive the privilege of proper funeral rites being performed 
at his death if he does not fight in return for the subsistence he 
owes to his master {Navam ^aravam salilaaya pUritam^^ auaamshritarh 
darlhakruottaHyam 

tat tasya ma bhUnnarakam cha gachchhed. yo hhartripindasya krite 
na yuddhyet ) 

Astrologers and other followers of the king should infuse 
spirit into his army by pointing out the impregnable nature of its array 
and phalanx and they should also frighten the enemy {V ynhasam- 
pada karlantikadi^chasya vargab ^arvajftddaivasamyogakhyapanabKyuTh 
svapakahdfh uddharshayet parapaksharn chodvejayet). 

Soothsayers and court-bards should describe heaven as the 
destination of the brave and hell for the timid. They should also 
extol the caste, corporation, family, deeds and character of the soldiers 
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(MamQgadhQfi svargamasvargafh bkirUxtatfi jolieathghaktila^ 

karmavrittastavarh cha yodhanam var^ayeyub.). 

Spies, carpenters, and astrologers should proclaim promptly 
the success of their own operations and the failure of those of the 
enemy (Sairikavardhaki tnauhUrUkab svdkarmasiddhimaeiddhtfh 
pareshdm). 

Rewards. Lastly, the Commander-in-chief used to declare the 
rewards and honours graded according to the value of the feats per- 
formed or the triumphs achieved. These were 100,000 {paiias) for 
slaying the hostile king, 50,000 for slaying his Commander-in-chief 
and heir-apparent, 10,000 for the chief of the brave, 5000 for the 
commander of an elephant or a chariot-division, 1000 for the 
commandant of a cavalry division, 100 for the leader of the infantry 
(paHi-mvkhya)^ 20 for btinging a head and twice the pay in addition 
to whatever is seized [X, 3].” 

Cavalry. 1 he special work of cavalry in a battle is stated by 
Kautilya to be the supervision of the discipline of the army, lengthen- 
ing its line, protection of its sides, first attack, turning the movement 
of the army, pursuit and the like pC. 4]. 

Superintendent of Horses {A^vadhyaksha). Horses were so 
necessary and important for Chandragupta’s army that there was a 
department of Government to look after their recruitment and 
proper training. The Superintendent of horses bad to keep a register 
of horses ; classify them according to their breed, age, colour, and 
size etc ; to provide for their stabling, fix their diets, arrange for their 
breaking and training and the treatment of their diseases by 
veterinary surgeons. 

Recruitment. The horses of Chandragupta’s cavalry, con- 
sidering its numerical strength, had to be recruited from various 
places which arc thus named by Kautilya [II. 30] : Kamboja 
[Afghanistan, the Kaofu of Hiuen-Tsang], Sindhu (Sind), Aratta 
(Punjab), Vanayu (Arabia), Balbika [Balkh], Sauvira (Sind or Indus 
delta), Papeya, and Taitala (unknown). ‘Western horses’ in general 
are highly prized in the Mahtibhdrata, but those of Sindhu and 
Kamboja are moit mentioned [Midi. III. 71, 12] Equally famous 
were the steeds from Balhi [MXfh, I, 221, 51 j V, 86, 6., etc.]. 

Stabling The mettle of horses was tested by certain measure- 
ments of parts of its body as stated by Kautilya. Stables were built 
in conformity to the rules of hygiene and health. Ther were also 
strict regulations governing the horse’s diet under different conditions. 

Training. War-horses received special and regular training 
in the various movements required on the battle field. 
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Veterinary Surgeons. The Superintendent bad to report 
the diseases of horses. The Veterinary Surgeons had not only to 
treat those diseases but also to see that the physical growth of 
the animal was harmonious. Errors in treatment were punished 
IIL 30]. 

Greek Account of Equipment. The equipment of the cavalry 
has been thus described by Arrian [Indica, Chap. XIV]: «Thc 
Indians do not put saddles on their horses nor do they curb them 
with their bits, but they fit on, round the extremity of the horses* 
mouth, a circular piece of stitched raw ox hide studded with pricks 
of iron or brass pointing inwards but not very sharp. Within the 
horse’s mouth is a piece of iron like dart to which the reins arc 
fastened.” This, however, contradicts the statement of Megasthenes 
[McCrindle, Frag. XXXX] who says that ' 4 t is the practice of Indians 
to control their horses with bit and bridle and to make them move 
at a measured pace, and in a straight course. They neither, however, 
gall their tongue by use of spiked muzzles nor torture the roof of 
their mouth.” Megasthenes is also supported by the Sanchi 
sculptures which show how perfect was the headgear of the horses 
at the time. 

The War«>chariot8. These were important factors of the army. 
Their functions in war are thus described by Kautilya [X. 4]. ‘Tro- 
ection of the army; repelling the attack made by all the four constituents 
of the enemy’s army ; seizing and abandoning (positions) during the 
time of battle; restoring a broken array or phalanx, breaking the 
compact array of the enemy’s army, frightening, inspiring awe by 
magnificence and sound** {Svabalaraksha chatnrangabalapratiahedhab 
saiigrdme grahar},am mokshanarh bhinnasandhanam abhinnabhedanUfn 
trosanam audaryam bhirnaghosha^chetH rathakarmain)- 

Superintendent of Chariots : {Rathadhyakalia). As pointed 
out by Megasthenes, there was a separate Department of the War 
Office charj^d with the duty of maintaining the efficiency of the 
chariot as an element of the army. The Head of the Department 
was called the Superintendent of Chariots {Rathadhyaksha) whose 
func^tions have been detailed by Kautilya [II. 33]. He had primarily 
to at’tend to the construction of the chariots according to standard 
sizes corresponding to seven different kinds of chariots then in use. 
The war-chariots (aaf^gramika or parapurahhiyanika) were ten 
purxishas (probably»7f ft.) in height and 6 hasias or 9 ft. in width. 
The chariot nunufaccurera had to be adequately paid The next 
important duty of the Superintendent was to maintain the efficiency 
of the training of the chariocmen in shooting arrows hurling missiles 
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and darts, charioteering, controlling the steeds, and generally fighting 
from the chariot [ 76 .]. 

Defeat of Poros. Poros depended largely upon his chariots in 
his resistance of Alexander and the following description of his chariots 
by Curtius [VIIL 14] is very interesting reading : **Each chariot 
was drawn by four horses and carried six men, of whom two were 
shield-bearers, two archers posted on each side of the chariot, and 
the other two charioteers as well as men at arms ; for when the 
fighting was at close quarters they dropped their reins and hurled dart 
after dart against the enemy.” 

Kautilya [IL 33] also requires the chariot warriors to be skilled 
in the art of shooting arrows {ishu) and hurling clubs and cudgels 
(astraprah arana ) . 

But, ‘‘on this particular day,” continues Curtius, “the chariots 
proved to be scarcely of any service^ for the rain had made the ground 
slippery and unfit for horses to ride over, while the chariots kept 
sticking in the muddy sloughs and proved almost immovable from 
their great weight.” 

Thus the cause of the defeat of Poros was the unsuitability of 
the ground for the chariots which, according to Kaufilya, would work 
best on the land which is free from mounds and wet lands and which 
affords space for turning {ToyiUayUiTayavati nirutkhatini kedarahind 
vyUvartanasamartheti raihanUmatUayah [X. 4]. The time also was 
unsuitable, for chariots work best in the dry season (alpavarshapafikarfi 
varshati maruprayam) [IX. i]. The space and time suitable for 
chariots arc also indicated in the Mahabharta (apaiika-garta-rahita 
rathabhUmih praiatyate [i 5 ?antt P. XXIV]. 

A Vyuha of Chariots. It may be noted that a Vyuha of chariots 
or a regiment of charioteers which may be taken to be the unit of this 
branch of the army is stated by Kautilya [X. 5] to comprise 45 
chariots, each of which was drawn by five horses. Thus, besides the 
chariots, this section of the army is calculated to consist of 225 horses, 
675 warriors, and^another 675 servants (padagopa). 

It is also calculated that there should be three men or foot 
soldiers lO oppose a horse [praiiyvddha) and 15 soldiers to oppose one 
chariot. Five horses are again to be pitted against one elephant while 
there will be required 15 servants for attending the horse, chariot, and 
elephant [lb,]. 

The chariot in Sculpture. The representations of old Indian 
chariots appear on the Sanchi bas-reliefs which shows the car on two 
wheels, wjth sixteen spokes to each wheel, with a cubicle body open 
behind and drawn by two horses. There is also one long pole in the 
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middle, curving upward near the neck of the horses with two short 
shafts on the sides reaching only as far as the flanks but there is no 
yoke. There is barely accomodation in the car for two persons to 
stand or sit side by side. The car in the sculpture, however, is used 
for religious purposes. The whip is also delineated at Sanchi and ia 
shown as a stiff leather, though attached to a short handle. 

The Elephant-of-war. The elephant force was of great im- 
portance for on that depended the victory of kings and the destruction 
of the enemy’s army as stated by Kau^ilya (hastipradhano vijayo 
rajflam [II. 2]; hastipradhano hi paranikavadha iti) [VII. II]. This 
is also echoed by Megasthenes in his reference to elephants ^turning 
the scale of victory.’ 

Strong Points. The special work of the elephants in war has 
been thus stated by Kautilya : ‘‘Marching in the front {Pnreyanam) ; 
marching where there are no roads {akritamarga)^ places of shelter 
or landing places along rivers ; protecting the flanks ; 
crossing the tivers ; penetrating into places rendered inaccessible 
by bushes and shrubs ; breaking through the phalanx of the 
enemy’s army {samhQdka) ; setting fire to the enemy’s camp and 
quenching it in one’s own ; capable of achieving victory by itself 
without the help of other limbs of the army (ekafigavijaya) ; restoring 
the broken phalanx and breaking through that of the enemy forces 
(bJiinnasandhcinafn abhinnabhedanam) ; protection against danger 
{vyasane tranam) ; trampling down the enemy forces {abhighata); 
terrorising the army (vibhishika) ; inspiring terror {trasanam) ; 
giving an imposing appearance to the army (audaryam=eaivyamahait- 
VfWi) ; capturing (grahanam) the enemy’s soldiers and releasing 
{mok-sJuuyim) one’s own ; destruction of ramparts {sala)y gates {duara)y 
towers {aiialaka) and the rooms over them ; and carrying treasure’. 
[X. 4 ] In another passage [II. 2], Kautilya points out that elephants 
being of stupendous bodies {atipramana^aririih) are capable of 
breaking through the enemy’s phalanx {paramka^yUhapramardanam)., 
destroying his fortifications (Durga) and his military camp 
{Shindhavara)y besides other destructive feats. 

Time of operation The time suitable for the operation of 
elephants was all seasons of the year except the hot season when 
“elephants profusely perspire causing injury to their skin and leprosy 
{ku 6 hthino). When they cannot have bath in water and cannot profusely 
drink water, they are consumed by an inner heat (antaravakshnrah) 
and become blind {andhibhavanii) [IX. I]. Therefore, the elephants 
should be employed on expeditions in a well-watered country (prabhu-^ 
iofinke a>od when it rains {varshati). 
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Place. As to the place suitable for the operation of elephants, 
Kautilya [X. 4] prescribes as follows : ‘‘Accessible hills {gamya4aila)^. 
low-lying swamps [nimnavishamd) and uneven ground with trees 
which can be pulled down, with plants that can be uprooted, and 
which is not boggy and broken into holes and pits {jiaiikabhaii^ra’^ 
darana-hina) ; also that which is full of dust (parhsu)^ mud {kardama)^ 
swamps, grass and weeds, and free from the obstruction of the branches 
of big trees [X. 4]. 

Superintendent of Elephants (Hasty adhyaksha) [IL 31,32]. 
The training and eflFiciency of elephants as a fighting force were 
looked after by a special branch of the War Office, as pointed out by 
Megasthenes. The Department was presided over by an official 
called the Superintendent of Elephants (Hasty adhyaksha) assisted 
by a regular staff of subordinate officers who attended to the manifold 
duties and operations necessary for the rearing up of an adequate 
elephant force for the State. 

Acquisition. Fiutiy, there was the work of securing the 
elephants from various places and keeping the wild animals in specially 
appointed forests or preserves. Elephants came from the following 
places: (i) Kalifiga, (2) Afiga, (3) Prachya (eastern India), (4) 
Chedi, (5) KarnSa, (6) Da^arna, (7) Aparanta (western India), (8) 
Surasbtra and (9) Paflchanada (Punjab). 

Superintendent, of Elephant forests (N agavanadhyaksha) 
[ 11 , 2 ]. The elephant-forests or preserves were under the control 
of the superintendent called the N agavanadhyaksha with staff of 
assistants called the Nagavanapalas who controlled the approaches to 
and from the forests. 

Elephant-Trainers. Secondly^ there was the work of the capture 
and training of wild elephants requiring another set of officers having 
special knowledge and experience of that difficult work. These were 
drivers or grooms of elephants (Hastipaka)^ boundary -guards (fi'atmiA^), 
foresters (Pana-c^riba), those who slip nooses round the legs of the 
elephant {Pada-paiika), and the elephant-trainers (Avikastha) [II. 2]. 
The trainers had to perform the important initial function of discrimin- 
ating between elephants which were worthy of capture and those which 
were not so for disease or other defects such as extreme youth {vikka), 
disease (vyadhila)^ pregnancy or having young ones to suckle {garhhiif^i 
and dhenuka) and the smallness (mTidha) or absence of tusks(fiia/ih(fla) 

[11. 31]. 

Capture of Elephants : Kbcdda. Female elephants were used 
in the capture of elephants (Hasiihandhaki) which were oursued 
by the traces of their dung and urine, their foot marks the places of 
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rest or the damage caused by them in their course {knlaputodde^ena). 
The mode of capture has been described by Megasthcncs: it was 
to place a few female elephants in an enclosure with a surrounding 
deep trench into which the wild animals found their way by a bridge 
to be subsequently withdrawn. 

Stabling Staff. Thirdly, there were the stabling arrangements 
requiring a special stabling staff which included a ftiong others the 
physician {Cliikiisaka\ the trainer {Anlkasiha)^ the mahout, ordinary 
{Arohaha) or expert (Adhorana)^ the groom (HaHipaka\ the 
attendant (Aupacharika)^ the cook (Vidhapdehaka)^ the grass-supplier 
{Yavasika)y the guard {Kuttrakshaka) and those who look after the 
animal at night {Aupa^yika) [II. 32]. These regulated the diet 
and the daily necessities (such as bathing exercise, training and rest) 
of the animals. 

Military Training. Fourthly, there was rhe important work of 
giving the State elephants, especially those meant for war {sannahya)^ 
a proper training for which regular expert assistance was needed. 
They had to be trained in all the movements necessary in war 
{sarfigramika) such as rising, bending or jumping (vpasthnna), turning 
{saiiivartana)^ killing or capturing {vadhavadha)y fighting with other 
elephants (hasiiyicddka) and even assailing forts and cities {vdgarUyariam) 
[11. 3 ^ 32]. 

Riders. Acccording to Megasihenes [Frag. XXXV]. the 
war-elephant, ‘‘cither in what is called the tower, or on his bare back, 
in sooth, carries three fighting men of whom two -shoot from the 
side while one shoots from behind. There is also a fourth man * who 
carries in his hand the goad wherewith he guides the animal much 
in the same way as the pilot and captain of a ship direct its course 
with the helm.** 

Thus quite a variety of officers co operated for the rearing up 
of a good breed of elephants to serve in war. The contribution of 
the elephants to the fighting force of the empire under Chandragupta 
was not inconsiderable. 

Eastern India home of Elephants From a comparison of the 
contemporary armies of India which we have referred to above, it is 
evident that the army under Chandragupta was an advance upon 
them in respect of elephants, in the securing and training of which 
the east, i. e. Magadha, had the pre- eminence, according to the 
unanimous testimony of the Indian records (Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Indiay p. 266J, We may recall in this connection the mention by 
Kautilya of Prachya (the cast) as the region which supplied the best 
elephants, and also a passage of the Mahabharata [XII. 101] which in 
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comparring the military skill attained by different peoples, points out 
the pre-eminence of the Prachyas at elephant-fighting. With this 
we may also compare the statement ascribed to Megasthenes 
India, p, i \ 8]. that the largest elephants in all the land were those 
called the Praisian i.e , of the land of the Prasii or eastern people, the 
MSgadhas. 

Admiralty : Superintendent of Shipping {N avadkyaJesha) , We 
have now dealt with the main divisions of the army and shall close our 
account by a reference to the Board of Admiralty whicn, according to 
Megasthenes, was a department of the War-Office of Chandragupta. 
The evidence on the Mauryan Navy is rather scanty. According to 
Kaufilya, the Admiralty was the portfolio of an officer called the 
Superintendent of ships and boats who had to deal with all matters 
relating to war, The use of vessels in war first shows itself in the 
campaigns of Alexander who effected his passage across the. Indus 
[V. A. Smith, Early History of India, p. 55] and the Hydaspes 
[/6. ] by means of his dot ilia of boats. Arrian notes (my History of 
Indian Shipping, p. 102] the construction of dock yards and the 
contribution of galleys of 30 oars and of transport vessels by the tribe 
called Xathtoi. The construction of ships was the monopoly of the 
State but the ships were let out on hire (Strabo, XV. 46], This is 
confirmed by Kautilya [II. 28]. It was the duty of the Admiralty to 
pursue and destroy piratical boats and ships {himsrikah) as well as 
those from an enemy’s country (amitravishayaligah). The Admiralty 
in fact policed the rivers and sea-shorc. They had also to collect all 
tolls levied at ferries, harbour dues, and customs, but they were 
bound to offer free passage to ^‘men who were engaged to carry things 
(provisions and orders) to the army” [10 ] Thus boats were needed 
not so much for actual fighting as for purposes of transport of arms 
and provisions for the army along water-ways. 

Policy. The vast military resources of the empire were to be 
applied with reference to a policy aiming at two objectives called (i) 
Sama, enjoyment in security of results achieved by (2) Vyayama ot 
effort [VI. 2]. 

These two aims, again, depended upon the six-fold Policy called 
Shadgu>nyam comprising (i) Sandhi or Panabandha. agreement 
between States with pledges or guarantees ; (2) Vigraha or Apakara, 
war ; (3) Asana or Upehshana, neutrality ; (4) Ydna or AhUyuchchaya, 
expedition based on a collection of materials of war preparation ; (5) 
8affi4raya or Pararpanam, seeking a Shelter of a more powerful king 
by surrendering money or hostages ; (6) Dvaidhibhava, making peace 
with one and war with another [VII. i ]. 
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The results to follow from this six- fold policy are the three 
conditions for the State : KahayaJi or decline^ StMnam^ stationary 
state ; and Vriddhi^ expansion. 

The condition of the State will depend upon its policy, good 
(naya) or bad {apanaya\ and also upon luck (daira), good (aya) or 
bad (anaya). 

The ideal king must aim at Vriddhiy expansion of his teriitory, 
which he must achieve as a conqueror {V ijigishu). 

His successs {Siddhi) will depend upon his strength (jSakti), 

is of three kinds : that of (i) 'Wisdom {jftanabalam) and 
counsel ffnantra 4 akti\ (2) Resources, material and military (ko^adania* 
halarh vrahhu-^akti) and (3) Determination {vikramahalath uiaaha- 
aaktih [VI. I]. 

The sphere of application of the sixth-fold policy is what is 
called the Circle of States with which the king cultivates rela- 
tions, friendly, or unfriendly {Shadgunyaaya prakriti-rnarjLdalcifh yonifi) 
[VI. 2] 

These foreign relations are thus differentiated : 

The neighbouring king is to be treated as the enemy. His 
neighbour is the friend. Other Powers will be the enemy’s ally, and 
the allies of the king, or the conqueror’s allies, and the allies of the 
enemy’s allies. 

There is also the Madhyama king between the conqueror and 
his enemy, who may help either. 

And,^ lastly, there is the neutral {udaaina) king. 

The programme of conquest laid down is, first, to seize 
the enemy’s territory and then that of the Madhyama and of Udaaina 
[XIII. 4]. 

This is the first way of conquest (eahah prathamo margaji priihi- 
vifhjetum). 

Where there is no Madhyama or Udasina State and the con- 
queror is left to deal with the enemy by himself, he is to attempt 
conquest by his own superior power being applied first to win over 
the enemy’s Ministers and, later, his army, and then secure his treasury 
(jariprakritih amatyddin aadhayet Tata uttardh prakritih ko^adania^ 
dikdh). This is the second way of conquest. 

Where there is no Circle of States {Mavidata') to be conquered, 
he should conquer his friend by his enemy or his enemy by his friend 
by a war between them so as to weaken both and conquer both. This 
is the third way. 
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Or he may^ with the help of his ally, subdue his enemy, and, with 
his power doubled, subdue the second, ^nd with power trebled, the 
third king. This is the fourth way to conquest, 

He must behave as a conqueror (jitva cha prilKSvim) by ruling by 
Dharma or Law 

He is to ‘cover the defects of the conquered king by his own 
virtues and by doubling his own virtues by good administration, by 
concessions {anugraha)y remissi jns (parikara)^ gift (dana) and honours 
(mana), and thus contribute to the contentment and good of his 
new subjects {prakr'dlpriyahituni anuvarteta)* He is advised 
to adopt the mannf'rs and customs dress (vesha)^ language 

{bhasha)y and laws {achard) of the conquered peoples. He should 
respect their religion, social institutions (samaja) and festivals {utsava). 
His spies {Satrinah) will report to the leaders of the people of different 
localities (deda), villages (grama)^ castes (jati) and corporations (safigha) 
on the injuries inflicted on the country (npachara) by the enemy, and on 
his own power, affection for them, and measures for their welfare. He 
is to honour their gods, and reward their men of letters {VidyadUra), 
orators (Fafcya^ltra), and religious people (DharmadUra) by gifts of 
land, goods, and remissions of taxes. He should celebrate his con^ 
quest by a general gaol- delivery (sarvabandhanatnohshaiuMm) and 
sanction the maintenance of the destitute, the helpless and the diseased. 
He is to prohibit the slaughter of animals for half a month during the 
period of Chaiurmasija (July to September), for four nights at the 
time of full moon, and for a night on the day of the nakahafra 
marking the king’s birth and his conquest of the country {rajanakshatray 
and deda-nakshatroy as explained by the corpmentator). He should, 
finally, adopt all measures necessary to ensure his safety and conquest 
in a new country by dealing effectively with all sources of mischief 
and discontent [XII. 5], 

No better maxims and principles can be thought of for empire- 
building for an emperor like Chandragupta Maurya who had to deal 
with so many communities of different social systems and religions 
making up his vast empire comprising the foreigners or Yohas at its 
north-western end and, in the rest of the empire, within India proper, 
peoples in different stages of social evolution from the aboriginal 
peoples, forest-tribes (the Atavikas) and nomads, up to the cultured 
classes (the Ary as) brought up under the Varvadrama-dkarniQ system 
at the top of the social structure. It was only a wide principle 
of synthesis and comprehension, as enunciated by Kautilya for the 
Digvijayi emperor, which could accommodate within its extensive range 
so 'many differences and such a large amount of social and cultural 
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diversity so as to reconcile thein in a composite whole and weld them 
together as parts of a common political system Of empire. Kau^ilya 
and Chandragupta thus rank as Indians first empire builders by virtue 
of their sound imperial theory and practice. They founded their 
empire on the stable and broad basis of complete cultural freedom 
for all its communities, respect for their differences in language, 
custom, and creed, and protection of all their rights, social, religious, 
and linguistic, which make up communal integrity. 



CHAPTER XI 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

Social System: Castes. Society was based on the orthodox 
Brahminical system which divided it among four principal castes 
(varj^as) as already described, together with many lower castes (avara- 
varm) [VI. I ; VII. III. 

Mixed Castes. There was also in the country any number of 
mixed castes (antarala) as the outcome of marriages between persons of 
different castes. The fruits of such inter-marriage between them are 
thus mentioned by Kautilya [III. 7.] : (1) Offspring of anulonia 
marriage : Ambashtha, Nishada or Paraiava (of Brahmin father) : 
Ugra (of Kshatriya father); ^ndra (of Vai^ya father); (2) offspring 
of pratitoma marriage ; Ayogava> Kshatta, and Chapdala (of Sudra 
father) ; Magadha and VaTdehaka (of Vai^ya father) ; and Sota (of 
Kshatriya father). 

Offspring of further mixtures are thus stated ; The son of an 
TJgra by a Nishada woman is called Kukkutaka ; of a Nishada by an 
Ugra woman Pukkasa ; of an Ambashtha by a Vaidehaka woman, 
VaiiTLa; of a Vaidehaka by an Ambashtha woman, Xuyilava ; of an 
Ugra by a Kshatta woman, 6 vapuka. 

Ascendancy of Brahminism. It is to be recalled that *^the 
Mauryan empire”, as F. W. Thomas puts it {Cambridge History^ L 
484], ^^began with a Brahman, as well as a national reaction, and, 
under Kautilya’s leadership, regulated society by the rules of 
^ramadharma as explained above. The apex of this society was the 
Brahmana who, as Purohita, and the .king’s preceptor, influenced 
politics and administration to a very large extent, and also legislation as 
a member of the Parishad. Hts social position of pre-eminence was 
recognised by laws exempting him from taxation and confiscation, from 
corporal punishment and the death penalty, branding and banishment 
being in his case the ultima ratio [IV. 8]. But all this social honour 
was due to the fact that he hardly belonged to the society as such : he 
was in the world but not of it. His true olSSce was study and teach- 
ing, and his proper abode was the forest hermitage where he 
maintained the sacred fires .and lived for another world” [Cambridge 
History^ [Ib.]. 
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But such a social order was now threatened by the growth of 
heterodox and proselytising sects like Jainism, Buddhism, and many 
others mentioned in the literature of the* times [See writer’s 
Civilization, pp 222-26], which were threatening its foundations by 
organising brotherhoods of ascetics (pravrajia). Accordingly, we can 
well understand why Kautilya, as the champion of the Brahminical 
system, does not at all look with favour upon premature renunciation 
of the world and of the obligations of domestic life without the formal 
sanction of legal authorities (cf. Qprichchhya dharmasthdn in II. x) 
and without provision for son and wife (putradararh apratividhWya) 
[76.]. He even forbids giving any quarter in the villages to such 
unlicensed ascetics for fear of disturbance to rural society (na 
janapadam upaniviiktn [ 76 .] 

‘^Accordingly, we see in the Mauryan age the beginning of a 
stage of concentration, in which only a few great sects could maintain 
themselves by the side of a settled Bra hmana orthodoxy. And this 
was a natural corollary of a great empire” [Cambridge History^ 76.]. 

Greek accounts of Hindu Society : Confusion between Caste 
and Craft. It is not at all a matter of surprise that the Greek 
notices of Hindu Society do not show a complete comprehension of a 
system which is rather singular and strange to foreigners. Megas- 
thenes, and the Greek writers after him, describe the seven “classes of 
India by a confusion between castes proper and the crafts associated 
with them. “But his seven classes may truly reflect”, as Bevan well 
points out [76. 409], “the various activities which a Greek resident 
at Pa^alipuira could see going on round about him in the fourth 
century B. C.” 

The Brahmin as seen by Megasthenes. It is, howover, 
possible to separate the Greek accounts of caste from those of the 
occupations followed by the different classes of people with which 
they are mixed up, or the different occupations followed by the same 
caste. 

Megasthenes has recorded the following observations on 
Brahmins as a caste : 

He Calls the Brahmins “philosophers who are first in rank but 
form the smallest class in point of number” [Frag. XXXIII], 

But we owe to Strabo [XX. i, 58-60] a fuller account of what 
Megasthenes has recorded on the subject : 

^Bracbmanes*. “The philosophers are of two kinds ; (i) 
Brackmanes and (2) Sar manes. The Brachmanes arc the best 
esteemed,, for they have a more consistent dogmatic system.” 
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Studentship. (As students) they **have their abode in a grove 
in front of the city within a moderate-sized encKjsure. They live in 
a simple style, and lie on beds of rushes or (deer) skins. They 
abstain from animal food and sexual pleasures, and spend their time 
in listening to serious discourse/* 

Householder’s State. After living in this manner for ^even- 
and-ihiriy years, each individual retires to his own property, where 
be lives for the rest of the days in ease and security. 

‘^Thcy then array themselves in fine muslin, and wear a few 
trinkets of gold on their fingers and in their cars. They eat flesh, 
but not that of animals employed in labour. They abstain from hot 
and highly seasoned food.” 

This is a description of the first A^rckma of life, that of the 
Brahmachari, followed by that of the householder. Only there is a 
mistake in taking the period of studentship at 37 years, which is 
exceptional and is the limit contemplated by Manu [III. i.] Here 
Megasthenes also shows his ignorance of the Hindu division of life into 
four a^ramas, 

Megasthenes also indicates the occupations followed by the 
Brahmins of the day. 

Occupations. They serve as priests "private persons who wish 
to offer sacrifices or perform other sacred rites.” 

They also "are employed publicly by kings at what is called the 
Great Synod where, at the beginning of the new year, all the 
philosophers arc gathered together, and any philosopher who may 
have committed any useful suggestion to writing, or observed any 
means for improving the crops and the cattle, or for promoting the 
public interest, declares it publicly.” 

Diodorus, in his ^epitome of. Megasthenes, puts the matter a 
little differently. 

He says that "in requital of their services (as priests), they 
receive valuable-gifts and privileges,” 

"To the people of India at large they also render great benefits 
when, gathered together at the beginning of the year, they forewarn the 
assembled multitude about droughts and wet weather, and also about 
propitious winds and diseases,, and other topics capable of profiting 
the hearers. Thus the people and the sovereign, learning beforehand 
what is to happen, always make provision against a coming deficiency, 
and never fail to prepare beforehand what will help in time of need. 

Arrian also observes as follows on the same subjea : "The 
sophists are not so numerous aS the others but hold th^ supreme 
nlacc of dignity and honour ; for they are under no necessity of doing 
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any bodily labour at all or of contributing from the produce of their 
labour anything to the common stock, nor indeed, is any duty 
absolutely binding on them, except to per form the sacrifice offered to 
the gods on behalf of the State.” 

Sarmanes ilSramanas). To return now to the other class of 
philosophers called Sarmanes by Megasthenes : Strabo says : **As 
to the Sarmanes, the most highly honoured are called Bylobioi, 
‘forest-dwellers’ {vanapra^has or vanavasins). They live in the 
forest on leaves of trees and wild fruits, and wear garments made 
from the bark of trees. They also abstain from sexual intercourse 
and from wine.” According to Clemens, “ they neither live in cities 
nor even in houses. They wear barks of trees and live on acorns. 
They neithef marry nor beget children.” This description corresponds 
to BrabmachSris who preferred to remain as such throughout life, and 
were called Naishihika-Brdhmachwris. 

The term Sarmanes stands for Sanskrit /Sramarjuu which was 
then a general term for ascetics whether Buddhist or non-Buddhist, 
though by the time of Asoka the term was used exclusively for 
Buddhist monks or Bhikshus. 

As Bevan points out ; “It has been thought that we have in 
the Sarmanes of Magasthenes the first mention of Buddhists by 
Western writers. In the description, however, there is nothing 
distinctively Buddhist and the term Sramaifa is used in Indian 
literature of non-Buddhist sects. If, therefore, the people to whom 
Magasthenes heard the term applied were Buddhists, he must have 
known so little about them that he could only describe them 1^ 
features which were equally found ib various sorts of Hindu holy 
men. His description applies to Brahmin ascetics rather than to 
Buddhist” [Cambridge History, I. 420]. 

It will appear from the description of these Sramanas that they 
were Brahmins of the third and fourth Airamots of life and known 
as Parivrajakos and Samnyasis. 

Gautama, in his Dharma-sutra, calls a man of the third nirama 
a Bhikshu who is described as (i) Aniehaya, devoid of store of articles 
and (2) Urdhvareta, devoid of desire for sexual intercourse (as stated 
also by Megasthenes) ; and a man of the fourth asrama, a Vaikhantua 
who should (at Megasthenes also says), live in the forest (vane), 
subsist on roots and fruits, and wear only bark and skin (ehirajina) 
[III and X]. 

BaudhByana and Apastamba use the term Parivrajaka for the 
fourth aarama and also the term Sariinyast. 
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Their occupations. The Xjreek writers tell of the activities of 
these ascetics or ^rantapas. 

** They commuDicate with the kings who consult them by mes- 
sengers regarding the causes of things, and who, through them, 
worship and supplicate the deity. 

« Some of them are physicians engaged in the study of the 
nature of man. They eflfcct cures rather by regulating diets than by 
the use of medicines. Of medicines, they attach greater value to those 
applied externally than to drugs. The remedies most esteemed are 
ointments and plasters. All others they consider to be in a great 
measure pernicious in their nature. 

They, too, like Brahmans, train themselves to endurance, both 
by undergoing active toil, and by the endurance of pain, so that they 
remain for a whole day motionless in one fixed attitude.” 

As Elphinstone points out : The habits of these physicians 
seem to correspond with those of Brahmans of the fourth stage.” 

And McCrindle also rightly remarks: It is indeed a remark- 

able circumstance that the religion of Buddha should never have been 
expressly noticed by the Greek authors, though it had existed for two 
centuries before Alexander. The only explanation is that the appear- 
ance and manners of its followers w^ere not so peculiar as to enable 
a foreigner to distinguish them from the mass of the people.” 

Strabo further says about their habits that they do not live in 
the open air. They live on rice and meal, which they can always get 
for the mere asking, or receive from those who entertain them as 
guests in their houses.” 

They are also stated to cultivate a knowledge, of Pharmacy.” 

Some of these Sarmanes again are stated to be diviners, 
sorcerers, and adepts in the rites and customs relating to the dead, 
who go about begging both in villages and tawns.” 

Some of these again are of superior culture and refinement 
and inculcate superstitions which they consider favourable to piety 
and holiness of life.” 

Women. Women pursue philosophy with some of them« but 
abstain from sexual intercourse.” We may instance the case of the 
Upanishadic l^ishi, Yajiiavalkya, whose wife Maitreyl followed her 
husband from home into the forest in the pursuit of highest philosophy. 

Pramnai {Pramanikas), Strabo [VI. 22] mentions a third 
class of Philosophers whom he calls the Pramnau They are philo- 
sophers opposed to the Bracmanes and are contentious and proud of 
argument. They ridicule the Brachmanes who study physiology dhd 
astronomy as fools and impostors. Some of them arc called the 
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Pramnai of the mountains, others the Qymnetai^ and others again the 
Pf'amnai of the city or the Pramnai of the country. 

‘^Those' of the mountains wear deer-skins and carry wallets 
filled with roots and drugs, professing to cure diseases by means of 
incantations, charms, and amulets. 

^‘The Gymnetai, ih accordance with their name, are naked, and 
live generally in the open air, practising endurance, as I have already 
mentioned, for seven-and-thirty years. 

Women live in their society without sexual commerce. 

The Pramnai of the city live in towns, and wear muslin robes, 
while those of the country clothe themselves with skins of fawns or 
antelopes.” 

Sophists. Arrian [Indika, XI. XII] who calls the philosophers 
Sophists also states the follov;ing particulars, -k 

^‘To them the knowledge of divination among the Indians is 
exclusively restricted, and none but 2i Sophist is Mowed to practise 
that art. But the private fortunes of individuals they do not care to 
predict. 

**These sages go naked, living during winter in the open air, 
to enjoy the sunshine, and, during the summer, when the heat is too 
powerful, in meadows and low grounds under large trees. 

*^They live upon the fruits which each season produces, and 
on the bark of trees—the bark being no less sweet and nutritious 
than the fruit of the date-palm.” 

Arrian [XII] also mentions the singular fact that '^Ihe Sophists 
could be from any caste, for the life of the Sophist is not an easy one, 
but the hardest of all.” This ^shows that the life of a Sarhnymi 
was open to persons of all castes, because the Samnyasi, in renouncing 
the world, and all social lies, was beyond the rules of caste. This 
also points to the liberality of Hinduism which makes no distinctions 
of caste in the life spiritual. 

Buddhists. Lastly, we owe to Clemens of Alexandria the 
following statement: 

‘^Among the Indians arc those philosophers also who follow 
the precepts of Boutta whom they honour as a god on account of 
his extraordinary sanctity.” As Colebrooke has pointed out, ‘^here 
the followers of the Buddha are clearly distinguished from the 
Brachmanes and the &ramanes^^ (cited by McCrindle). 

These various descriptions of the highest intellectual and 
cultured classes of India whom the Greeks severally call Philosophers, 
Sophists,- Brachmanes, the Pramnai, the Gymnetai, and followers of 
the Boutta (Buddha) may be taken to be descriptions of the various 
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classes of ascetics, Frahmioical and non-Brahminical, Buddhist, Jain 
and the like. 

Pre-Buddhist Ascetics. India, in the fourth century B.C. 
and, indeed, since the rise of Jainism and Buddhism in the ffth 
century B.C. had been noted for the multiplicity of its schools and 
sects of ascetics Their forerunners were the wandering ascetics of 
the Vedic days, the Charakas, and later, the ParivrajaJcaSy followed 
by pre-Buddhistic sects like the Ajivikas (who went, about naked), 
the Nirgfenthas (of scanty clothing), the JafilakaSy and the like. 
In the Dialogues of the Bvddha [II, 165], the ascetics of 
different orders are described under the general name, Samaixa- 
Brahmana, ‘leaders in religious life" {ganino)\ a name occuring very 
often in the Edicts of Asoka. The Afigutldra [IV. 35] mentions two 
classes of ascetics whom it calls Panvrujakas: (i) Brahmana znd 
(2) A^flatitihiya, i.e., other non-Buddhists ascetics. The Brahmana 
Parivrajakas arc characterised as VddaStla, disputatious [Sutta Nipatay 
382], Vitandas and Lokayatasy Sophists, casuists and materialists 
[Chxdlavaggay V. 3, 2], and the like. The situation is well summed 
up in the Udancu [pp. 66-7, ed. Pali Text Society] : ^^Sambahula 
nanatittliiyU, Samaria^ Brahmjiia Parihbujaka nand-diuhika nuiiu.^ 
difthi-nissayanissita : there were very many, and various, sectaries 
of ^ramanas and BrnhmanaSy all Parivrajakasy followers of different 
D iff his, DarSanas or systems, and organisations.” 

Pramanikas. Regarding the class of philosophers described by 
Strabo under the name of Pramnai “on the basis of some other 
source than Megasthenes,” Bevan rightly points out that “the 
people intended are undoubtedly the PrUmanikaSy the followers of 
the various philosophical systems, each of which has its own view 
as to what constitutes Pramanay a ‘means right knowledge.* These 
philosophers are, as a rule, orthodox Brahmans, but they view with 
contempt these Brahmans who put their trust in Vedic ceremonies” 
[Cambridge History y I. 421]. 

General view : Living and Clothing. Taking all the Greek 
versions together, we find that the Brahmans are described as living 
(i) on the mountains, (2) in the woods, (3) in the plains, (4) in the 
cities and (5) in the country. Some go naked, some, those of the 
mountains, wear deer-skins. Those of the country side also wear 
‘skins of fawns or antelopes.* Those of the towns arc dressed in 
fine muslin, wear finger-rings and ear-rings of gold, “with skins of 
deer ur of gazelles hung from their shoulders, growing beards and 
long hair which is twisted up and covered by a turban” [Cambridge 
History, I. 422], Those of the woods wear garments of barks of 
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trees. As students» they lie on beds of rushes end skins which they 
also wear. 

Food. Students abstain from animal food. 

The ascetics of the woods live on leaves and fruits and also eat 
nutritious barks of trees. 

Householder-Brahmans eat meat> but not that of animals 
employed in labour, such as cattle. They avoid hot and over-spiced 
food. They cat rice and barley meal. 

Occupations : Priesthood. Some beg their food. 

They do not serve on pay. 

They work as priests and get presents in return as sources of 
livelihood. 

Meditation. Their chief occupation is meditation which they 
continue unmoved in a fixtd position for a whole day. 

Divination. They acquire powers of divination and are utilised 
by the State to give forecasts of weather, drought, and storms, and 
even epidemics. 

But they do not divine for private individuals. 

Their advice is sought by kings. 

Philosophical Congress. There were annual Philosophical 
Congresses assembled by the kings. At *these they announced their 
own discoveries as to religion and philosophy. The Grecos say 
that they gave their suggestions as to agriculture and cattle and^ 
also advised on politics and general affairs of the country. The 
Upanishads speak of such learned Conferences of which they were 
themselves the products. The most famous of these was the Congress 
of Philosophers convened by king Janaka of Videha with Risbi 
Yajiiavalkya as its most prominent Ggurc. 

Practice^ o? Medidr.^. Lastly, the Greeks noticed how some 
of these had specialised in Medicine and practised as Physicians, 
but preferring to cure diseases by diet rather than drugs. They 
invented valuable ointments and plasters. They also cured diseases 
by Mantras and amulets. They specialised in Physiology, Pharmacy, 
and Astronomy. 

They abstained from wine and women. 

Women Ascetics. We arc also told : “The Brahmans do not 
admit their wives to their philosophy : if the wives arc wanton, they 
might divulge mysteries to the profane ; if they are good, they might 
leave their husbands, since no one who has learnt to look with 
contempt upon pleasure and pain, upon life and death, will care to 
be under another’s control.” 
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This, however, applies to the life of the householder. For we 
are told that '^in the case of some tSramavLOs (those who are forest- 
dwellers), women also arc permitted to share in the philosophic life, 
on the condition of observing sexual continence like the men,” as 
we have already seen. 

Brahman’s Spirituality. Megasthenes makes a true obser- 
vation typical of Brahmans as a class when he states: **The chief 
subject on which the Brahmans talk is death ; for this present life, 
they hold, is like the season passed in the womb, and death for those 
who have cultivated philosophy is the birth into the real, the happy, 
life. For this reason they follow an extensive discipline to make them 
ready for death.” 

This is a correct appreciation of the Brshmanical way of life and 
ideals. The ‘extensive discipline’ referred to is the discipline ex- 
tended over the four A^ramas of life, which arc a direct preparation 
for death. 

Aacetics seen by the Greeks in the Panjab. At the time of 
Alexander’s invasion, the Greeks first saw the Indian ascetics at 
Taksha^ila. As they won’t care to come to sec Alexander, Alexander 
sent to them Ooesicritus who reports that he saw 15 ascetics about 
10 miles from the city, given to meditation in the sun, sitting naked. 
On being told that the Yavana king wanted to learn their wisdom, 
one of them bluntly answered that, **no one coming in the bravery of 
European clothes-' cavalry cloak and broad-brimmed hat and top* 
boots, such as the Macedonians wore— could learn their wisdom. To 
do that, he must strip naked and learn to sit on the hot stones 
besides them” [Cambridge History^ I, 358]. 

Aristobulus in his book states that he saw at Taksha^ilS two of 
these ascetics, one with a shaven head, and the other with long hair, 
while both had their group of disciples. When they went to the 
market place, ciowds flocked to them for counsels [ 76 . 42]. 

The leader or Guru of these ascetics is named by the Greeks 
Dandamis (or Mandanis), an unbending idealist, who did not care to 
see Alexander even on pain of death and sent his reply in noble 
words like the following! “God alone is the object of my homage. 
Alexander is not God since he must taste of death. I have 
no fear or favour to ask. What Alexander can oflfer is utterly 
useless. The things that I prize arc these leaves which are my house, 
these blooming plants which supply me dainty food. Having nothing 
which requires guarding, I have tunquil slumber, whereas had I gold 
to guard, that would banish sleep. The Brahmins neither love golJ 
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nbr fear death. Death means that one will be delivered from his 
ill-assorted companion> the body” [Frags. LIV and LV] 

These words truly represent the philosophy of life followed by 
the ascetics of India in all ages up to this day, believing in chiUavriti- 
nirodha^ Svithdrawal of mind from the objective v/orld of matter’, as 
the foundation of religious life and spirituality for man, 

Ksbatriyas. These correspond to the fifth class of Megastbenes 
in India’s population. In the words of Arrian : “It consists of the 
warriors who are second in point of numbers to the husbandmen but 
lead a life of supreme freedom and enjoyment. They have only 
military duties to perform. Others make their arms and others supply 
them with horses, and they have others to attend on them in the camp, 
who take care of their horses, clean their arms, drive their elephants, 
prepare their chariots and act as their charioteers. As long as they 
are required to fight, they fight, and, when peace returns, they abandon 
themselves to enjoyment — the pay which they receive from the State 
being so liberal that they can with ease maintain themselves and 
others besides.’ 

Vaisyas and Sudras. These come under the second, third, and 
fourth castes mentioned by Megaslhcnes. ‘The second caste consists 
of the husbandmen who form the bulk of the population and in 
disposition most mild and gentle. They are exempted from military 
service, and cultivate the lands undisturbed by fear. They never go 
to town, either to take part in its tumults or for any other purpose, 
but live in the country with their wives and children. The work of 
these tillers of the soil consists of ploughing or gathering in their crop, 
pruning the trees or reaping the harvest.” 

Next, there are ‘^the traders who vend wares, and artisans who 
are employed in bodily labour. Of these, some are armourers, who 
fabricate the weapons of war. Some are ship-builders, some are 
saijors employed in the navigation of rivers. They receive wages and 
victuals from the king for whom alone they work. They also make 
the implements which husbandmen and others find useful in their 
different callings.” 

Then there arc hunters and herdsmen who neither settle 
in towns nor in villages but live in tents and lead a wandering life. 
They alone are allowed to hunt and to keep cattle and to sell draught 
animals and lend them to hire. By hunting and trapping, they clear 
the country of wild beasts and fowls, and of the pests with which it 
abounds, those wild beasts and birds which devour the seeds sown in 
the fields by the husbandmen. In return Tor their services they 
receive an allowance of grain from the king.” 
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Occupations. The sixth and the seventh castes noticed by 
Megasthenes are misnomers. He confounds caste with craft or 
occupation. Those two castes are really made up of government 
servants of different grades. 

Informers. The sixth caste is made up of what are. called the 
'Overseers’ whose duties have been already described. 

Councillors- The seventh caste is made up of what are 
called the Councillors and Assessors who ^'deliberate on public 
affairS) to whom belong the highest posts of Government; the 
Tribunals of justice, the Advisers of the king, the Treasurers of the 
State, the Generals of the Army, the Chief Magistrates.” 

According to Arrian, ^*the seventh caste consists of the 
Councillors of State who advise the king or the self-governed cities 
in the management of public affairs, and enjoys the prerogative of 
choosing Governors, Chiefs of Provinces, Deputy Governors, 
Superintendents of the Treasury, Generals of the Army, Admirals 
of the Navy, Controllers, and Commissioners, who superintend 
Agriculture.” 

It may be noted that the herdsmen and hunters of Megasthenes 
are called Oopalakas, Lubdhakas^ and Atavikas and other workers 
employed under the Superintendents of Agriculture, Cattle and 
Pastures in the Artho^astra^ as described above. 

The ^armourers’ are mentioned as belonging to the Depart- 
ment of Ayudhagarodhyaksha and 'ship-builders’ as serving under 
NQvadhyaksha, 

The Artisans plying other crafts are mentioned by Kautilya 
under different Departments. 

We have already pointed out the correspondence of the Officers 
called Overseers and Councillors by Megasthenes to the Ondha^ 
puruahas and the Amaiyaa and the various other Adhyakahaa of 
Kautilya. 

Caste and Occupation. When Megasthenes states that "a 
soldier canhot become a husbandman, or an artisan a philosopher,” 
or that " no one is allowed to marry out of his own caste, 
or to exercise any calling or art except his own,” or "to exchange 
one profession or trade for another,” or "to follow naore than one 
business”, he is evidently making a confusion between Caste and 
Occupation. An 'artisan’ who was a ^odra by caste could not 
become a 'philosopher’ or a Brahmin, nor could a soldier, a Ksbatriya 
by caste, become a husbandman who was a Vai^ya. Megasthenes 
further states [Frag. XXXIII]: "An exception is made in favour 
of the philosopher who for his virtue is allowed this privilege,” 
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This points to the Hindu law premitting a Brahmin to follow an 
occupation belonging to the lower castes, by way of an apad-dharma^ 
for the sake of livelihood as a necessity which knows no law, in an 
emergency. 

Manners and Cuttoios : Dress. Megasthenes observed at 
Pataliputra, that in dress the Indians, for all their general simplicity, 
showed a partiality for richness and bright colours, liberally using 
ornaments of gold and gems and flowered muslins, with attendants 
carrying umbrellas after them. 

Nearchus describes the dress, of the Indus people as being of 
shhiing cotton and comprising ^^a tunic down to the middle of their 
shins, and two other pieces of stuff, one thrown over their shoulders 
and one twisted round their heads They wear ear-rings of ivory 
and shoes of white leather, very elaborately worked, and high-heeled 
so as to make the wearer seem taller.*’ 

Diet. The Greeks were struck by the absence of wine from 
the Indians* diet. “Their staple food was i 5 ulpy rice. Each man 
took his food by himself. There was neither a common meal nor 
a fixed time for it. At the time of supper, it was served on a table 
in a gold dish in which was first put rice fully boiled, and, on it, 
seasoned meats.” 

Marriage. According to Megasthenes, Indians were known to 
be polygamous. He refers to brides being purchased for a yoke of 
oxen. This must be understood to refer to the Arsha form of mar- 
riage prescribed by Manu, in which the bride’s father was entitled to 
receive a pair of oxen or cows (gomithuna) as a customa»‘y charge 
{dharmalah) [Manu III. 29]. According to Nearchus, among certain 
Indian peoples, girls were secured as prizes of victory in physical feats. 
Perhaps it was the Svayathvara Institution. 

Suttee. Suttee was seen by the Greeks. Onesicritus saw it 
among the Kathaioi or the Kathas. Diodorus also states that among 
the Kathaians prevailed the custom that widows should be burnt along 
with their husbands [p. 279 in McCrindles’ Invasion of India by 
Alexander]. Aristohulus relates that in 316 B. C. an Indian military 
leader who had gone to Iran to fight under Eumenes, accompanied by 
his two wives, was unfortunately killed in the battle, whereupon the 
two wives vied with each other to be the Sat%,* The elder being with 
child, the other one proceeded to the pyre and “ lay down beside her 
husband. As the fire seized her, no sound of weeping escaped her 
lips.” 

Funeral. The Greeks were struck by the absence among Indians 
of funeral pomp or imposing monuments. The Indians thought that 
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the virtues of the dead were more enduring than brass, as also the 
songs which were sung over them [Gambridge History ^ I. 412-16]. 

Slavery. Megasthenes is the source of the statement of Arrian 
that all Indians are free, and not one of them is a slave.’’ In fact, 
the supposed slavery prevailing in India was of such a mild character 
and limited extent as compared with the slavery known to the Hellenic 
world that Megasthenes could not notice its existence. We have 
besides the injunctions of the Ariha^astra that an Arya was not to be 
kept in the condition of slavei;y [III. 13]. 

Kautilya calls the ^udra an Arya by birth {AryayranjM). He 
contemplates the possibility of a man selling himself into slavery 
(Sakridatmadhata^ children being provided for in that way in times of 
distress, and also captives of war. But in all such cases it is open to 
the so-called slave under Hindu Law to buy back his freedom by 
mean^ of earnings which he is permitted to make, irrespective of his 
eariiings in his master’s service. Over and above this, there was a 
provision that his kinsmen could and should redeem him from bondage 
by payment of ransom. A slave was also entitled to the inheritance 
of his father. The slave woman who has been taken to her master’s 
bed acquires freedom thereby, as also do her children (Svaminah 
svasyath ddsyarh jQtarh samatrikarh adasarh vidyUt) (76]. 

Religion. The Arihaiasira mentions the following deities popu- 
larly worshipped in those days : (i) Apar9jit9 (Durg9), (2) Apratihata 
(Vishnu), (3) Jayanta (Subrahmanya), (4) Vaijayanta (Indra), (5) Siva, 
(6) VaiSravana, (7) Aivi, (8) Sri, (9) Madira [II. 4], (10) Aditi, (ii) 
Anuinati, (12) SaraWati, (13) Savita, (14) Agni, (15) Soma [XIV. i], 
(i6) Krishna, and (17) Pauloml [XIV. 3]. 

Spells and exorcisms formed part of the popular rdigion of the 
times. Evil was sought to be warded olQF by utterance of secret 
Mantras or spells (aupaniehcidakam), so that Brahminical Society might 
be protected against the attacks of the irreligious {chaturvarnyor- 
rakshsrtham). There arc mentioned incantations for terrorising the 
enemy by producing wonders {adbhutotpataih). It is also stated that 
^^the king should protect his own people and injure that of his enemy 
by the application of Mantras^ drugs and spells.” For these 
incantations, the inferior deities were invoked such as Bali- 
Vairochana, Sambara, Devala, N9rada, Manu, Pramila and the like 
[XIV. Ib.] 

The Br9hmanas practised the Vcdic religion of sacrifice for which 
special sylvan retreats were provided [II. i]. In the royal palace 
was provided a separate place, for the performance of sacrifice (ijya- 
sihUnam). Ascetics of various types were abroad. They are described 
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as Stddhatapasapravtajita, while there was Tapovan a for the Tapasvi 
[IV, 4; II. I]. 

Among the heretical sects are mentioned the /Sakyaa and Ajivikas 
[III. 20 ]. Their entertainment was banned. 

It will thus appear that Kau^ilya knows more of Vedic religion, 
sacrifice, deities, and the Atharvavedic rites and spells than of later 
classical Hindu deities and religious practices. 



CHAPTER XII 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

Economic Life State Control. A good deal of the eeonomic 
life of the country, as has been already apparent, was controlled by 
the State. The State was the largest employer of labour. It controlled 
and organised the agriculture, industry and the trade of the 
country 

Agriculture. As we have already seen, the State had a large 
part of the agriculture of the country directly in its own hands in its 
vast crown estates. No doubt, it did not interfere in the actual work 
of cultivation, provided its established share of the produce was paid 
in as the land revenue demand, but it was specially the State’s busi- 
ness to organise and extend the agricultural productivity of the 
country by schemes of colonisation, encouraging the surplus population 
to settle new or abandoned tracts, and also by assisting the 
emigration of foreigners to settle in the country (hhutafUrvarii 
abhMiapUrvarh vQ janapddarh parade^Qpavahanena svade^bhishyanda- 
vamantna va nive^ayet). 

The village Each village, besides |ts area under houses {vastu), 
had its full apparatus of agriculiurallife* in its (i) Kedara or fields 
sown with crops, (2) Pushpa-Vata, horticultural gardens (2) Phala^vaia, 
orchards (4) Shanda, plantations of bananas, sugarcane and the • like ; 
and (5) Mnla^vapay fields for growing roots like ginger, turmeric 
and the ^ like (ardrakaharidradi) Thus grains, flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, spices, sugar-cane and bananas were all grown in the 
village [II. 6]. 

The recorded and registered (nibandka) area of the village, 
after deducting from it the area covered by boundaries {aimava^ 
rodhena), was made up of the following parts : (i) cultivated 
{kriahta) area (2) uncultivated (ahriahfa) wastes, ^3) high and dry 
ground {Sthala)^ (4) Kedara^ (5) Arama (grove, upavana), (6) 
Shan^ia {kadalyOdi kahetramy plantations of fruits like plantains), 
(7) Vafa (ikahvadibhumibi sugarcane plantations), (8) Vana (as source 
of firewood for the village and other requisites), (9) Vaatu (area 
under houses), (10) Chaitya (sacred trees), (ii) Devagriha (temples) 
(12) Setubandha (embankments), (13) SmaSana (cremation grounds), 
(14) 6'a^fra (almshouse), (15) Prapa (store-house of drinking water). 
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(1 6) Punyasihana (holy places), (17) Vivita (grazing ground for 
village cattle), and (i8) Pathi (area covered by roads) [II. 35]. 

The Pali texts of the times also throw light on village planning 
on similar lines First was the arable land of the village, beyond 
which lay its common grazing grounds or pastures {Jataka^ I. 388] 
for its herds of cattle [III 149 ; IV. 326] or goats [III 4013, whether 
belonging to the king (I 240] or the commoner [I. 194, 388]. The 
villages employed a common neauherd whose duty was to pen 
the flocks at night or to return them to their owners by counting 
heads (I. 388; III. 149], He was called G'oprtZaA-cj, the proteciQr 
of the Hocks [V 350]. The pasturage was changed from day to day 
Nikayay 1. 20]. 

Beyond the pastures lay the groves at the outskirts, like the 
Vciuvana at Rsjagriha, the Ahianavana at Saketa, or the Jetavana at 
Sravasti. 

Lastly came the, uncleared Jungles upon which the village could 
draw for its supply of fire-wood and litter [Jnfaka I. 317; V. 10]. 
Examples of such forests were the Andhavana of Ko.4ala, Siiavana of 
Magadha, or the Prachina Vamsadaya of Sakya country, which are 
described as the haunts of wild beasts and brigands preying on 
caravan traflSc passing through them [I. 99] [my Hindu Civilizatidny 
pp 297-298]. 

Villages arc also described from the fiscal point of view as 
,1) Pariharakay rendered revenue-free by royal favour as a gift, 
(2) Ayudhiyay paying revenue in the form of military service (3) 
Dhanya-pratikaray paying land revenue in the form of grain, (4) 
Paiupratikaray (5) Hiramjaprafikaray (6) Kupyapratikara and (7) 
V ishti^pratikaray paying revenue in cattle (e.g., cows for milk, 
bullocks for carrying load, sheep and goats for their wool) ; 
in gold, silver or copper ; in forest produce and in labour, respectively 

[ii. 35]. 

Among the crops grown in the villages are mentioned rice of 
different varieties ; coarse grain (kodrara), sesamum (tila)y pepper 
and saffron (priyaiigu) ; pulses like mudga, tnnshay masUray kulutthay 
yavay godhuma (wheat), kalayay ataai (linseed), sarshapa (mustard) ; 
vegetables called ^akoy Mula ; fruits like plantains, pumpkins, gourds, 
grapes {mridvika) ; sugar-cane [II. 24]. 

Government Agricultural Farma. These model farms were 
of great use for the improvement of agriculture in the country. 
Seeds of various crops to be grown were collected here. Government 
had its own flower-, fruit-, and vegetable-gardens and undertook 
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cultivatioQ of commercial crops like cotton (karpasa) and jute (kshauma) 
lib.]. 

Agricultural Labour. There were landless agricultural labourers 
(viahti) who worked as domestic servants on the basis of free food apd 
a little of wages in cash. There were also ordinary labourers 
{Karmakara) who worked for wages, and those who sold themselves 
into slavery (Duaaa), There were, lastly, agriculturists proper, or 
peasant proprietors, who worked on the basis of sharing of produce 
with the State, the State charging a sixth of the produce as its share or 
land-revenue demand. 

It may be noted that the Buddhist liteiature of the times holds 
up the ideal of the landlord cultivating his own land from which he 
should not divorce himself. It attaches a social stigma to the agri- 
cultural labourer or hireling who is tanked below the slave [Digha 
Nikaya^ I, 51; Angutiara Nikdya^ I, 145, 206; Milinda Paftha^ 147, 
331]. The Jatakas [e g., I, 339] deplore as a sign of social decadence 
the distressing sight of sturdy peasants leaving at home their own 
empty barns, and swelling the ranks of landless agricultural labourers 
to toil as hirelings on the estates of royal capitalists. 

Cattle. The village cattle comprised cows, buffaloes, goats, 
sheep, asses, camels, pigs and dogs (l^unakah in XIV. 3) [V. 2]. 

The State maintained cattle-farms, stud-farms, and dairy farms, 
and employed the necessary staff comprising the Qopalaka (cowherd), 
Pindaraka (for buffaloes), Dohaka (milker), Manthaka (churncr), 
together with the hunters {Lubdhakaa) and keepers of hunting hounds 
[iSvaganinah (II. 29, II. 34)] to keep the pasture grounds clear of 
wild animals. 

The catt(e>farms reared calves, steers, draught oxen, stud- bulls 
and buffaloes. It also undertook the taming of wild cattle. 

There was also poultry-farming [V. 2]. 

Irrigation Irrigation was the concern of the State as an 
important source of revenue derived from the water-rates levied in 
accordance with the means of irrigation employed. It controlled the 
distribution of water by sluice-gates. It was also responsible for 
constructing new sources of water supply by excavating tanks and 
canals. 

The Pali texts of the times (specially the Jalakas) refer to the 
arable land of the village divided into individual holdings which arc 
separated from one another by channels dug for eo-operative irrigation 
[I, 336 ; IV. 167; V. 412 (Fausboll cd.)]. The cultivated fields of 
Magadha, which were thus divided by ditches, rectangular and 
curvilinear, arc described by the Buddha as resembling his monks* 
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a patch-worp oftorn pieces of cast-olf clothing [Ftna^ Texts, 
II, 207-9] 

Village Public Works. A village had its full complement of 
public works of utility and social institutions. It had its aramoa (rest- 
houses), prapa (tanks), sattras (alms->houses), purtpoathunaa (holy 
spots), chaityaa (trees for worship), deva-grihaa (temples), and its halls 
of public amusements such as music, dancing, theatrical perfor- 
mances (prekaha) and ako for public dinners [pravahaij^y 111. 10] 
There were also some structures for decoration of ihe village (grama- 
Sobkah), These public works, as we have seen, were carried on by 
the joint enterprise and collective agreement (samaya) of co-operation 
among the villagers (eambhUya) [11. i; 111. 10]. Any one not 
making his contribution to such agreed communal undertakings would 
be fined [lb.]. 

Village Service. There were paid workmen in the service of 
(he village. These were called Grambhritakaa and included workers 
like the carpenter (KuUdka), the blacksmith (Karmnray Ayaakara)^ 
the potter, the inevitable barber (Sapita) [ 11 . i; V. 2], and the 
washerman [V. 3]. A village had also its diggers (Medaka) and rope- 
makers (Rajjuvariaka). Grants of land without right of alienation 
were made to the following rural officers: (i) Adkyakaha (such as 
Suvarntadhyakaha (2) Saiikhyayaka (the village accountant), (3) 
Oopa^ (4) Sthanika, (5) Anikaafha (trainer of elephants), (6) Chi/citsaka 
(physician proper), (7) Aavadamaka (trainer of horses), (8) Jafigha- 
karika (courier [II. i]. 

Village Amusements. There were others workers to minister 
to the public amusements of the day, both in towns and villages. 
These were artists of various classes enumerated as follows: ( i) Naia 
(actor) (2) Nartaka (dancer), (3) Qayaka (musician), (4) Vadaka 
(instrumentalist), playing on instruments like utJtia, renw, and mridanga 
(5) (rhapsodist), (6) Ku^ilava (dancing expert), (7) Piamito 

(gymnast), (8) Saubhika (magician), (9) Charana (bard), (10) Pathaka 
(reciter), (ii) Oandha-samyuhaka (pTcfumtT)^ (12) Malya-sampddaka 
(garland-maker), (13) Samvahaka (shampoocr), (14) Chitra-kara 
(painter), (15) Vaiiika (teacher of erotic) and (16) Parockitta-jflanavid 
(thought*reader) [ 11 , 27]. All these were in the pay of the 
Government. 

Rural Well'^being. The duties of the State towards the village 
and its welfare are summed up to include (i) demarcation of properties 
{Setu\ (2) opening up of inaccessible tracts by joads (paihisanikramat)^ 
(3) works of rural development (grama-^obhah) and protection yrakaha) 
[III. lo]. The protection of the village was in .the hands of the 
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rural police recruited trom the classes called (i) VQguritaB (trappers), 
(a) Saharaa (Bhils), (3) Puliudas (Kirata)^ (4) Cha^ialaa and (5) 
Aranyacharas (foresters) [II. i]. There was also a provision for 
the protection of a village by constructing a palisade (upaaolam) of 
pillars built of stone or wood round it [III. 10]. 

The Jatakas also tell of the village being enclosed by a wall 
or stockade with gate^ (gramadvQra) [1. 239; II. 76, 135, III. 9]. 

The arable land of the village {gramakshetrd) was protected 
from pests, beasts and birds by fences [I. 215], snares [I. 143, 154], 
and field- watchmen [II. no; IV. 277] about whom Kautilya gives 
full details. 

Thus village life was built up on the basis of private property, 
security of life and property, communications and public works. 

Uncultivated Wastes : Forestry. While cultivated lands were 
thus disposed of, the vast stretches of w^aste lands lying beyond the 
village {alcriahya bh%lmih) were utilised fully by the plantation of 
pastures (vivUa) for the grazing of the village cattle and of forests of 
different kinds. First came these grazing grounds, and then the 
woodland retreats for Brahmanas for their study of the Veda and 
performance of Soma sacrifices (Brahma-Somurai^ya) and for hermits 
for doing penance in their tapovana. 

Beyond these lay the belt of forests. The first was the foicst 
reserved for the king’s hunt (vihara) followed by the ordinary forests. 

These were of various kinds and were distinguished by their 
products such as Daru (timber), Venn (bamboo), Valli (cane), Valka 
(bark), Rajju (fibres for robe-works) ; Fatra (material for writing 
such as palm-leaves or bark of birch, tala-^bhUrja^palra ) ; Fuahpa 
(flowers for dyeing like KxrhBuka^ Kummhha or Kuiikvma) ; Aus/iadJta 
(medicinal herbs), Visha (poisons) [II. 17], firewood, and fodder 
{Kaatha-yavafio). Specially favoured were the forests of elephants so 
necessary for war and of timber as building materials for towns and 
fortifications. Elephant forests were in the keeping of the Conservator 
called N agavanadhyaksha [II. 2]. 

The forest also yielded various animal products of economic 
value such as hides, skins, sinews, bones, teeth, horns, hoofs, and uils 
of creatures like leopard, tiger, lion, elephant, buffalo, yak, crocodile, 
tortoise, snake, and birds. 

Forest Staff. The forests were under the Conservator called 
Vanapala, There were also in the Forest Service persons known for 
their special knowledge of the properties of trees and the economic 
value of each of their parts (vrikaha^marmnjTla) [II. 17]. 
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Then there were also the artisans who would work up the 
various forest products into their finished forms in the village factories 
(dravyavana^karmantah). They manufactured such necessary articles 
as plough, pestle, mortar, implements, weapons, and carts 

Industry : State Control The State had a monopoly in many 
industries which depended on pioneering and costly enterprise. 

Mining industry was nationalised for its supreme importance to 
the State as primary source of its wealth {akara-prabhavah kofiah). 

The mines worked by government are mentioned as those of 
gold, silver, diamond, gems, precious stones and of other inferior 
metals like copper, lead {stsa)^ tin {Irapu)^ iron {iikshria or ayas) and 
bitumen {ailajatv). 

The State also explored the ocean mines in search of piukia 
(pearls), sukti (mother of pearl), 6ankha (conch-shcll) and prnvnla 
(coral). 

The State also worked the oilfields (yielding ram like mercury). 

Minerals were also extracted from the earth. 

The manufacture of salt was also a government monopoly 
worked under a svstem of licences granted to private lessees of salt- 
fields. 

There was a special officer called Kkanyadhyaksha to look 
after the government business in pearl, conch-shells, corals, diamonds 
and precious stones. 

There was another special officer called Sauvarnika in charge 
of gold and silver turned out in the State workshop called AkshaMla 

III. I3l. 

The State also had its cotton, oil, sugar, and dairy industries 
[II. 6]. 

The State reserved to itself the manufacture of wines and liquors 
and their sale 

It also had a monopoly in armament industry and the building 
of boats and ships. 

The right of coining belonged to the State whose officers received 
from the public bullion to be shaped into coins on the basis of 
seignorage charges. The Mint Master was called Lakshanddhyaksha, 

The prisons had factories w)iich employed penal labour. The 
State Spinning House was both a Spinning and Weaving Mill which 
manufactured yarns of cotton, silk, and jute ; clothing ; mail armour 
{iHirma) ; ropes ; blankets {(Xstartma) ; and curtains^ {pravafa^cC), It 
employed the labour of women who were helpless and even supplied 
purdah women with orders for spinning yarn through its women- 
cmployces. 
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Otherwise labour was employed on contract at the State factories. 
It was penal to hold back wages. 

Thus the State had to run its own factories and workshops for 
the utilization of the products of its own agricultural lands, forests, 
and mines, which were received and accumulated in the State ware- 
houses {Koahih^gara), These accumulations were due to the system 
by which the dues of the State, its revenue demands, were paid not 
in cash {hiranya) but in kind, and called for a network of warehouses 
distributed throughout the country to receive these goods. Thus the 
Factory came in the wake of the Warehouse. 

Private Industrial Enterprise. The entire Industry of the 
country was, however, not in the hands of the State. A large held 
w as occupied by individual private industry. 

While Kautilya naturally pays more attention to the former, 
other texts throw light on the part played by private enterprise in 
industry. The most important of these texts are the Jatakas on which 
craftsmen drew so largely for their themes treated in the early 
sculptures of Bharhut or Sancbi in the third and second century B.C. 
The Ja/airaa are documents of older history, as pointed out by Rhys 
Davids. They speak ^ of eighteen chief handicrafts of the times, such 
as those of wood-workers, smiths, leather-dressers, painteis, workers 
in stone, ivory-workers, weavers, confectioners, jewellers, workers in 
precious metals, potters, makers of bow and arrow. These handi- 
crafts were also organised in guilds or craft-guilds called jSrenia, 
each unoer its President or Foreman called Pamukha, and the 
Alderman called Jeifhaka. We are also told of federations of guilds 
under a common Head called Bhaniagarika, Like Industry, Trade 
also was organised in Merchant-Guilds whose chief was called Seuhi. 
Anathapiodika of Savatthl was a Mahaaetthi^ chief of a commercial 
federation controlling 500 Setthi»y the heads of its constituent guilds. 
Caravan-trafBc for its risks was carried on as a co-operative enterprise 
in which different traders with their carts, goods, and men formed 
themselves into a Company under a captain called SiUthavUha to 
give directions as to halts, watering, routes, fords, and danger-spots, 
and also other common officers or land-pilots called Thalaniyyumaka 
who acted as guides and escorts against the dangers to travel from 
^^drought, famine, wild beasts, robbers and demons.’* We are 
similarly told of sea-going merchants chartering a common vessel, or of 
concerted action in freights between dealers, and of partnership 
concerns in business such as export of birds to Babylon, or of dmport 
of horses from the ^north’ to Benares. There was also localisation 
in Industry. We read of villages of potters, of wood-wrights, iron- 
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smiths, or tvcn^ trappers; while within the town were ivory-workers* 
sucet (vithi), dyers* street, Vessas* streets or the weavers* quarter 
{t^ana). There were also the hina-sippas or despised callings which 
were segregated; those of hunters and trappers, fishermen, butchers, 
tanners; or snake-charmers, actors, dancers, musicians, rush-weavers 
and chariot-makers who were mostly the aboriginal folks [Hindu 
Civiluaiiony pp. 301, 307, 308]. 

Trade. The State had a special responsibility in the matter 
of Trade. Its revenue depended upon a profitable disposal of the 
vast quantities of various goods which were constantly accumulating 
in its hands in its factories and workshops under circumstances 
described. The State thus became the biggest trader in the country, 
and bad to control its entire trade to safe-guard its own interests. 

The control of trade was based on the State control of Prices. 
The system of control was based on certain inevitable provisions. 

Goods could not be sold af the place of their origin, field or 
factory. They were to be carried to the appointed markets {panya- 

where the dealer had to declare particulars as to the quantity, 
quality and the prices of his goods which were examined and registered 
in the books. 

Every trader had to get a licence for sale. A trader from outside 
had to obtain a passport in addition. 

The Superintendent of Commerce {Panyadhyaksha) fixed the 
whole- sale prices of goods as they were entered in the Customs House. 
He allowed a margin of profit to fix the retail prices. 

Smuggling and adulteration of goods were severely punished. 

Speculation and cornering to influence prices were not allowed. 

Strikes of workmen to raise wages were declared illegal. 

The State had to undertake a heavy and irksome responsibility 
in protecting the public, customers and consumers, against unauthor- 
ised prices and fraudulent transactions. It had to post an army of 
spies or market inspectors on the trade-routes to detect false declarations 
as to goods and apprize merchants of same [II. 21]. 

Apart from the State control of prices was the State control 
of weights and Measures. The oflScial standard was made a little 
lower than the public so as to provide a convenient source of revenue 
in the difference which amounted to a vyaji of 5 per oent. It was 
like the seignorage charge on the minting of coins. 

Trade was taxed all along its way by export and import duties, 
octroi and excise. Its progress through the country was punctuated by 
halts enforced for payment of taxes at different stages. The foreign 
merchants Were mulcted of their profits on the frontiers, by road taxes 
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(varlani) and tolls« and by octroi at the gates of cities, which were 
carefully guarded by officers in charge of the Customs Houses provid- 
ed even with a dounane and a place for detention for merchants evad* 
ing the law. 

But if Trade was thus taxed, it received compensation in the 
protection assured to it in those olden days when life and property 
were not secure everywhere. The transit of goods was guarded all along 
its way. Any loss suffered in their transit was to be made good by the 
Government officer in charge of locality through which the goods passed. 
In the village, the responsibility was that of its head-man {Orama- 
avami ot Grama'-mukhya) ; beyond the village the V ivitadhyaksha ; 
beyond his jurisdiction the responsibility was that of the government 
Police, the Chora rajjuka ; and beyond him was Sima-svUmi^ the 
chief of the frontier. 

Trade had to be protected in those days againstnhe gangs of 
dacoits who were abroad (chora-gaiias\ the turbulent Mlechchha tribes 
(like the Kiratas) and the wild people of the forests {Atavikas) who 
were all out for plunder [VII. 10). 

We have already referred to the rural police. But every viljage 
was directly guarded against thieves (taskara) by the hunters and 
keepers of dogs (lubdhaka-^vaganinah) already mentioned, whose 
method of dealing with them was to collect people by sounding alarm 
by conch shell or drum from a height, hill, or tree, unperceived, or by 
running fast to give information to the village [II. 34]. 

Trade**route8. Trade depended upon its routes, which present- 
ed a problem for a continent like India. 

Grand Trunk Road. The Greeks tell of the Royal Road leading 
from the North West Frontier to Pataliputra, the Grand Trunk Road 
of those days, with a length of 10,000 stadia =about 13,00 miles. 
[Strabo XV. i, ii]. We have also seen how Megastheixes refers to 
Government officers in charge of roads and how signboards were set 
up at intervals to indicate turnings and distances. 

It may be noted that Megasthenes refers to the Royal Road from 
the North West to Pataliputra as the road existing in earlier times. 

As he entered India, Megasthenes was struck by this Royal Road 
leading from the Frontier to Pataliputra down which he must himself 
have travailed in prosecution of his mission. It is stated to have been 
constructed in eight stages, the distances between which were measured 
up to the Hyphasis (Beas) by Alexander’s survey officers named Baeto 
and Diognetus, while the distances from the Hyphasis to the Ganges 
are supposed to have been measured for Seleukos Nikator by Megas- 
thenes and other Greek visitors. These stages are thus described : 
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I. From Peukelaotis (Sans. Pushkalavatl, the capital of Gandb 9 ra» 
modem Charsadda) to Taxila. 2. From Taxila across the Indus to 
the Hydaspes (Jhelum). 3. Thence to the Hyphasis (Beas) near the 
spot where Alexander erected his altars. 4. From the Beas to the 
Hesidrus (Satlej) 5. From Satlej to the lomanes (Jumna). 6. From 
the Jumna via Hastinapura to the Ganges. 7. From the Ganges up to 
a town called Rhodopha (said to be Dabhai near Anupshahar). 8. 
From Rhodopha to Kalinapaxa (probably Kanyakubja or Kanauj). 
9. From Kanauj to Prayaga at the junction of the Ganges and the 
Jumna. .10. From Prayaga to Pataliputra. ii. From Pataliputra 
to the mouth of the Ganges probably at Tamralipti. Every mile of 
the toad was marked by a stone indicating the by-roads and the 
distances. The road was in charge of the officers of the P. W. D. who 
were responsible for its up-kcep, repairs and for erection of mile-stones 
and sign-posts at every ten stadia (Pliny, Natural History^ VI, 21). 

Buddhist Texts on Roads. The Buddhist literature of earlier 
times throws much light on the roads of traffic. 

Inland Roads. The inland trade was carried on by carts and 
caravans. We read of Anathapiudika*s caravans travelling south-east 
from Savatthi to Rajagaha and back (about 300 miles) [Jat., I. 92. 
348], and also to the “borders”, probably towards Gandhara [/6<, 
h 377 f]- To ensure easy fording of rivers, this route must have 
passed along the foot of the mountains up to Kusinara between which 
and Rajagaha, lay halts at twelve intermediate stations {gUmas or 
nagaras) including Vesali, with a single crossing of Ganges at Patna 
according to the recorded, itinerary of the Buddha’s last ministering 
journey [Digha, II, Suttanta, XXXI. 81. ff.]. 

Another important route led south-west from Savatthi to 
Patitthana (Paithan) with six intermediate halts [Sutta-NipOtay 
10 1 1- 1 3] and frequent crossing of rivers. We read of boats going up 
the Ganges to Sahajati [Ftnaya Tex/a, iii, 401] and up the Yamuna to 
Kosambi [Ib. p. 382] There were no bridges in those days but only 
fording-places and ferries for crossing rivers [Jat,, iii, 288]. Manu 
speaks of car-ferries [viii. 404 f ], Setu was not a bridge but only an 
embankment. 

A third route led west-wards to Sind, the home of horses and 
asses [Jat. ii, 124, 178, 181, ; ii, 31. 287] an^ to Sovira [Vimana 
Vaithu (Comm.), 336] and its ports, with its capital called Roruva 
[Jm.y iii, 470], or Roruka [Dighay ii, 235 ; Divyavadanay 544]. We 
read of overland caravans going “east and west” 1,98, f], and 
across deserts requiring days to cross (the deserts of Rajputana), 
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steering in the coolness of nights by the stars, under the land-pilot, 
Thalaniyyamaka Ib. i, 107]. 

Beyond the western ports, merchants went *^out of sight of land’* 
into the ocean and traded- with Baveni (Babylon). 

Lastly, there was the great north-west over-land trade-roiite 
linking India with the Central and Western Asia by way of Taxila 
and cites of the Gangetic Valley like Saketa, Savatthi, Benares, or 
Rajagaha [Vin, Texts, ii, 174, ff. ; Mdhavagga, viii, I, 6 ff ]. As a 
very frequented road, it was free from dangers. We read of students 
travelling in numbers to Takkasila, unattended and unarmed [Jot. 
ii, 277], for education. 

Sea-borne Trade. There is some evidence as to the sea-borne 
foreign trade of those days, though it is scanty. We read of Prince 
Maha janaka sailing from Champa for Suvannabhumi [Ih, vi, 34 £ ], 
of Mahinda from Pataliputra to Tamalitti and thence to Ceylon 
[Vin, iii, 388 (Samantapasadika)]. A whole village of defaulting 
woodwrights is described as escaping at night down the Ganges 
in a ‘‘mighty ship” from Benares out to the sea [Jat, IV, 159]. 
An accomplished helmsman brings safe by ships “passengers 
for Inc.a from off the sea to Benares by river” [Ib, ii, 112]. 
We read of traders coasting round Indi-a from Bharukachha 
to Suvannabhumi [Ib, iii, 188], touching at a port of Ceylon on the 
way [Ib, ii, 127 ff,]. The cargo of a newly-arrived ship attracts a 
hundred merchants to buy it up [76., i, 122]. The ships of the 
times were large enough to accommodate “hundreds” of passengers. 
We read of 500 traders on board ill-fated ships [Ib 128; v, 75], 
and of 700 under the safe pilotage of Supparaka f/6., iv,i38, ff] [Hindii 
Civilization^ pp. 302-^04]. 

Sanskrit Texts. The testimony of the Pali Texts to the 
existence of an overland trade-route is confirmed by Panini’s mention 
of Utlarapatha [V. i, 77]. He speaks of travellers going by 7/ ifora- 
patka (TJUarapathena gachchhati) and of goods gathered bv that route 
{TJ ttarapathena ahriiarn). 

According to Strabo, the river Oxus in the ime of Alexander 
was quite navigable so that goods from India were atrriad down the 
river to the Caspain Sea on their way to the west. As Warmington 
points out [Commerce between Roman Empire and India^ p. 2l] 
there were three natural approaches to India from the west; U) 
where the mountains of Afghanistan become very narrow just north 
of the head of the Kabul river where only the Hindukush separates 
the basins of the Oxus, and the Indus; (2) 500 miles to the west and 
south-west,^ where the Afghan mountains end and open up an easy 
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way over 400 miles of plateau from Herat to Kandahar and to Kabul» 
along the Hclmund valley, and another way from south-east of 
Kandahar into the Indus lowlands through the Bolan or the Mula 
Pass; (3) by way of the deserts of Makran or along the coast of 
Baluchistan. 

The Uitarapaiha of Panini must have been the first or the 
second of above routes. It may be noted that Chandragupta Maurya’s 
conquest of these regions by which the boundaries of his empire 
were practically extended up to Persia must have resulted in an increase 
of India’s trade with the west along these routes. Within India, 
this overland trade-route {Dttarapatha) must have passed through and 
linked up her chief cities mentioned by Panini and Patafijali, such 
as Balbikaj Kapi^l, Pushkalavatl Ma^akavatl, Taksha^ila, $akala, 
Hastinapura, Kau^arabi, Ka^i and Pataliputra. 

Patafijali (commenting on Paitini II. 2, 18 and III. 3, 136) 
mentions the formations, Nish-Katt^ambih and Nir^VarUisoBiJi in 
respect of travellers who have passed beyond Kau^ambl and Varanasi, 
thereby indicating the Grand Trunk Road of those days connecting 
the two cities of Kau^mbl and Varapasl In connection with 
Paoini’s rule. III, 3, 136, Patafijali instances the cities of ^aketa and 
Pataliputra as lying on the same road so as to enable us to construct 
the length of a Grand Trunk Road that connected the two cities of 
Saketa and Kau^ambl, Varanasi and Pataliputra. Curiously, the 
Ka^ika mentions Kau^ambi as the starting-point of a journey instead 
of Saketa mentioned by Patafijali, though both retain Pataliputra 
as the other end of the journey. **There may be a personal and 
psychological reason involved in this difference between the two 
grammarians. Each was perhaps thinking of his own native city 
forming the centre of his geographical horizon” [My Note in Indian 
Cuhurey II, 2]. 

The Artha^Qstra on Roads* The Artha^aslra follows in the 
wake of all this earlier evidence. 

According to Kautilya [VII. 12], Trade-routes (Vaf^ikpatka) 
are to be established as ways of profit. 

Water-ways. One view is that, of trade-routes by land, and 
by water, the water-rouic is preferable^ as yielding more profit on the 
ground that transport of goods by water costs less money and less 
labour (alpavyaya^vy&yQtnah prabhutapanyodaya^cha), 

Kaufilya does not agree to this view. In his opinion, water- 
route does not admit of any way to help in danger (aarhruddhaqaii 
vipadi aarvato^niruddhagamanah). It cannot be used in all weathers 
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{aaarvakalikaJi) (^such as rains’), is more exposed to risks, without 
remedies against them. 

Kautilya classifies waterways into (i) ways along the coast {Kula- 
patha)y (2) ways through mid-ocean (to foreign countries) {Sarhyana-^ 
patha). Of these, again, he prefers the former as a source of greater 
profit for its access to many port-towns {Pav^ya-paitana-hahulyUt), 

The river is a third water-way. This also has some points in its 
favour. It is without break and not exposed to serious risks. 

Roads of Traffic. As to land- routes, their broad division is into 

(i) Haimavalay or Uttarapatha, the road which leads to the northern 
snows ; (2) Dakshinapatha, 

Utiarapatha, One view holds the Haimavata route better, as 
it gives access to more profitable things (»aravattarah)y such as 
elephants, horses, the rare article kasiun or musk (gandhaTi kasturi)^ 
ivory, skins, silver and gold. 

Dakshinapatha, But Kautilya, though a Northerner, stands up 
for the South. He says that ‘if the southern route does not lead to 
countries from which come blankets (kambala), skins, or animals like 
horses, it brings in far more valuable products like conch- shells, 
diamonds, gems, pearls and gold. The southern road, moreover, 
leads through many mines (bahu-khanih) and lands yielding valuable 
commodities (mraparLyah)^ and does not mean risky or difficult 
travelling (praaiddhagatih alpavyayumah). 

On the same ground of profit, Kautilya wants the State to 
provide the country with roads for cart-traffic (chakra^patha) by which 
much merchandise can be always, carried (vipulararnbhatvat). He also 
recommends the tracks for beasts of burden like asses and 
camels [76.1. 

Different Classes of Roads. Kautilya [II. 4] speaks of various 
classes of roads in the country such as : 

(1) Raja-marga, or the king’s way, highway ; 

(2) the provincial roads leading to different administrative head- 
quarters such as SUiO>niya-patha ; 

(3) Dronamukha-paiha ; 

(4) Rashtra-pathay leading to the rural areas ; or 

(5) Vivita-^patha leading to the pasture lands on the country side ; 
and other classes of roads called 

(6) Sarhynniya-patha leading tO' market towns {Sarhyaniyarh 
kraya^vikraya-vyavdhara-pradhanarh pattcinam tatpathah) ; 

(7) Vynhapaihay the path for the army ; 

(8) 8 etupatha \t2Ldm% to irrigated fields ; 

(9) Vanapaihay the path to the forests ; 
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(10) Hastipatha, the path for elephants ; 

(11) Kshetrapathay leading to cultivated fields ; 

(12) Rathapatha^ the road for chariots ; 

(13) Paiupathay the track for cattle ; 

(14) Kshudrapa^upathay the track for smaller animals like 
sheep etc. and lastly ; 

(15) Manushyapathay the path for men. 

Merchandise. All these various roads brought to markets com- 
modities of different kinds from all parts of the country from which 
they were derived, from out-of-the-way places like mines and forests. 

Pearls. Their diflferent varieties were named after the places of 
their origin. These were (i) TamraparTLiJea derived from a place in the 
Paodya country, where the river Tamraparpi falls into the sea 
(Samudra saitgama prade^a samutpannam) ; (2) Pandya^d^ataka 

derived from Malayako^i hill in the Parjdya country ; (3) PaMya 
derived from the bed of the river PaSika near Pataliputra ; (4) Kauleya 
derived from the bed of the river Kula of village named MayUra in the 
island of Simhala (Ceylon) ; (5) Charneya derived from the bed of 
the river Churni of the town (Patt;ana) called Murachi in Kerala 
country ; (6) Mahendra derived from the mountain Mahendra ; (7) 
Kurdamika derived from the bed of the river Kardama of Parasika or 
Persia ; (8) Srautasiya derived from the bed of the river Srautasi on 
the coast of Barbara ; (9) Hradiya derived from the bed of a lake 
named ^righanta in Barbara on the sea ; and (10) Haimavala derived 
from Himalaya. 

Gems. Gems (Marti) were gathered in from the mountains 
known as Koti and MJ»la and from the hill called Rohana in Ceylon 
{PUra-samudrakah parasamudrah Sifhhaladvipaitko Rohanadrih tajjaJi), 

Diamonds. Diamonds came from Sabharashtra, the name of 
the Vidarbha country ; Madhyama-rashtra which is the Kosala 
country ; Kastira-rashtra : the hill called Srikatana ; Manimantaka, a 
hill in the Uttar apatha; and IndravHnaka, a hill in the Kalinga country. 

Corals. Corals were obtained from the place called Alakanda, 
a sea^port in the lands of the Barbaras ; Vivarna, a place on the beach 
in the island of the Yavanas. 

Fragrant Woods. There wqs trade in fragrant woods like 
sandal (chandana)^ aloe (agaru) or kaleyaka. Most of these were the 
products of Kamarupa«or Assam. 

Skins. There was a large trade in skins of different kinds 
derived from places like KantanSva and Preya which are the regions 
of the Himalayas (l 7 /farapan;afa). Skins of varieties called Bisi and 
Mahabisi came from twelve noted Himalayan villages inhabited by 
Mlechchhas (Dvada^agramiye) , Various kinds of skin came from 
another Himalayan region known as Aroha. 
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Another country on the Himalayas named Bahlava was the 
source of other varieties of skins. 

La8tly> there was trade in the skins of aquatic animals. 

Blankets. There was considerable trade in blankets of wool. 
Nepal is mentioned as a source of good blankets ; of rain-proof 
{mrshavnram'ni) blankets made up of eight pieces joined together and 
of black colour, known as Bhingisi ; as well as blankets known as 
Apasuraka. 

Silk. The dukula (white silk garments) came from Vahga ; 
Pupdra in northern Bengal supplied the stuff called Paupdraka^ while 
the place called Suvar^akudda in ^ssam was also known for its silk. 

Linen. Kshauma or Linen came from the country called 
Ka^i, and from Pundra. 

Fibrous garments (Patrornah) were the products of Magadha^ 
Pundra, and Suvarnalukudda. 

Of the same kind are the garments known as KauSeya (produced 
in the country called Koialcdra) and Chinapatt {ChinahhUmijah), 
V. R. R. Dikshitar proposes to identify China with Shina^ a Gilgit 
tribe known for its manufactuie or silk [Maury an Polity ^ p. 7]. 

Textiles. Cotton fabrics (Karpasikam) of the best quality were 
produced at the following places : Madhuta, the capital of Pandya 
country; Aparanta (Kohkana); KaliUga; Ka^l; Vadga; Vatsya; Mahish- 
mat!, the capital of Kuntala country. 

Urban Life. Urban life had its own amenities like life in a vill- 
age. These were offered by a number of institutions of different kinds. 
Every city had its rest-houses for travellers {Dharmavasathas)^ its facto- 
ries where worked its artists {&ilpi) and craftsmen, its shops, i<3 vintners 
{tSauTTLdikah)^ its restaurants offering meals of cooked mt^i{pakkva^ 
matfhsa), rice (odana), and cake {apupd)^ and its taverns {punaAala). 
It had many public amusements like theatrical performances (preksha)^ 
music, vocal, and instrumental, exhibition of acting, dancing, jugglery 
(chakra-chara)y sorcery {kuhaka)^ story-telling, rhapsody, gymnastics, 
painting and the like., which were all given by its various classes of 
artists trained in iti> Schools of Art maintaned by the State [II. 36; II. 

27 ; IV, 4]. 

The city -8 learning and c^ture were represented by persons 
noted for their knowledge, their oratorical gifts, their spirituality, who 
were all given the highest honours and allowances for their maintenance 
{V idya-^V akya-Dharma^&ura [XIII, sV V 7 c have already seen how 
religion and learning were endowed by grants of land made tax-free 
and in perpetuity karani abhirupadayakani) by the State to 

their votaries named (1) IltVvtk, (2) Achwrya^ (3) Purohita and (4) 
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Srotriya [IL i]. The State also bestowed stipends of honour (puja- 
vetanmi) upon the teachers of music {Acharyah Qandharvmhuryuh) 
and the men of learning {vidyavaniah) in the city whose services were 
always at the disposal of the public (aarvopasthayina^). The stipends 
were granted in accordance with merit (yatharham) [V. 3]. 

Coins. The Maurya empire was based upon a money-economy. 

The literary references to the use of coins are older than their 
actual finds. 

The Vedic term for a coin is taken to be Nishka [Rv, I. 126, 2]. 

The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad speaks of a gift made to 
Yajfiavalkya in the form of five padas of gold with which the horns 
of 1000 cows were hung, a total gift of 10,000 padas. Weight of gold 
and probably a gold currency are indicated in such terms as 
Asht 3 >prud [Kafhaka Samhitay Chapter XI, i,] or Satamana defined as 
“a weight of 100 krtshnalaa* [J^atapatha Brahmamf V. 5, 5, 16 ]• 
The Satapatha [XII. 2, 3. 2] also refers to payment of sacrificial fee 
in terms of gold {hirarjLya)^ whether Suvarrba or Satamana. 

We also read of gold (hiranya) being obtained from the beds of 
rivers like the Indus [Rv, X. 75, 8], or extracted from the earth [Av, 
XII, 1, 6, 26, 44] or from ore by smelting [tSata Br. VI, i, 3, 5] or 
from washings [Ib, II, i, i, 5]. 

Panini (c. 500 B. C ) in his Grammar testifies to the continued 
use of some of these Vedic terms for coins. He knows of the gold 
coins Nishkay Satamana and Suvarria, Things valued in terms of 
iVtsMa are called Naishikay Dvinaishkika, and so forth [V. i, 20*; 
30]. A man of 100 Niahkas was called a Naishka-^atikay a man of 
thousand a Naiahka-iSahaarika [V. 2, 119]. 

An article bought for i Satamana is called a &aiamanam [V.1,27]. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Durga Prasad of Benares 
(whose recent death is a great loss to Indian Numismatics), who had 
specialised in the study of punchmarked silver coins and handled 
thousands of them so far discovered, ascertained that 39 silver coins 
which were found in the earliest layers at Taxila weighed 100 rattia 
each» 180 grains. These coins cannot be taken to be the double 
Persian aigloi mentioned below, for the Persian sigloi weighed not 
more than 36.45 grains and a double weighed 72.9 grains. They, 
therefore, are to be taken as indigenous coins called aptly t^aiamana 
coins in our texts. It may be further assumed that weights of these 
coins followed a decimal system. The /Satamanaa had their Padas 
which may also be identified with certain broad pieces punched with 
4 synlbols and weighing 25 rattia or 1/4 qj Satamanaa, 
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Papini also refers to objects valued in terms of SuvarrjLa taken as 
a coin [IV. 3, 153 ; VI. 2, 55]. 

He also knows of a gold coin Sajia [V. 35]. 

In the Charaka-Safhhita (Kalpa-Sthana> XII. 89}> x ssna»4 
mUahds. 

Kautilya, as we have seen [11. 14], takes i Suvarna^iS Umhaa 
and a pada of Suvarrj^^^ mOahaa, the equivalent of a SmO'* 

The Karshaparia^ the established coin of ancient India^, is fully 
known to Papini who refers to transactions made in terms of money 
taken to^be the Ka^ahUpana [V. i, 21 ; 27 ; 29 ; 34[. 

He also knows of 1/2 {ardha)) and 1/4 {pada) as denominations 
of Karahapana [V. i, 48 ; 34]. 

Karahupanoy as the standard coin, was in silver. Kautilya uses 
the form paria. 

Pspini again knows of the small coin called Mdaha [V. 2, 34). 
Kautilya takes Maaha as 1/16 of Karahapana^ and as a copper coin 
[II. 19] It would be too small in size in silver, though even some speci* 
mens of the silver Maaha have been found at some places like Taxila. 
Therefore, as a copper coin, it admitted of smaller denominations 
known as 1/2 Mashalca^ i KahariLi^il^ Masha and 1/2 Kakai^i = ijS 
Masha, Kakarjii and Ardhakakav,i are known to Katyayana [Varttika 
on V. I, 33] and also to Patafijali. 

Panini also uses the term VifMatika in terms of KarahapatjLa of 
twenty parts. This coin was in circulation in the country in some 
parts, along with the Karahapa^a of 16 parts, as known to Kaufilya, 

It appears that Mr. Diirga Prasad found coins weighing 40 and 
60 raitia corresponding to 20 and 30 Mashas, i Maaha being ~ 2 ratiia 
of silver. These coins may thus be taken as examples of coins called 
aptly by Panini Vim^atika and Trimaatika coins as known in his day. 

It may be noted that the Vinayapifaka [AUhakatha II Parajika] 
furnishes the information that ^^at that time (of Bimbisara or 
Ajatasattu) at Rajagaha, there was in circulation the Karahapano, 
of twenty Mashakas ( V irhaatimaaako Kahapatjbo), whence the 
Pada was five Mashakas. Buddhaghosha in his Samantapaaadika 
dubs this coin as N ilakahaparia and further states that the coin in 
circulation in the capital of the empire became the current coin in 
all its provinces {Sabbajanapadeshu). It is also stated that the coin 
was fashioned in accordance with the specifications of the old 
technical numismatic ^astra {Pur am- lustra) [C. D. Chatterji in 
Buddhistic Stadies, pp. 364-386]. 

Patafijali [on PSpini i. 2. 64] refers to the Karahapand of 16 
Mashas as being older {j^urakalpa) than the nne of 20 Mashas with 
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which he was apparently more familiar Kautilya knows of this older 
Karsha'pai}.a as the standard of his days but refers to another silver 
coin called Dkaram of 20 parts* Both varieties of Karshaparj^a seem 
to have been in circulation in different local areas in the country. 
It may be noted that the Buddhist tradition cited above regards the 
coin of 20 Mashas as being older than that of 16 Mashas. 

Thousands of actual examples of the silver Karshapana have 
been found in different parts of India and designated now as punch- 
marked coins. Then average weight is 32 Rakiikas ^$6 grains. 
This agrees with the standard mentioned by Kautilya, Manu [VIIL 
136] or Yajfiav^ilkya I. 364] and also in Saratthadipani yjh&it iht 
weight of a ^ Hudradamaka^ coin=42 grains is stated to be 3/4 of a 
jmrana (old) Kdnhaparia [Buddhistic Studies^ Ib,]. 

Pacini uses the term rUpa [V. 2> 120] and explains the formation 
raptfa as 'beautiful’ or ^stamped’ (jahaia). The latter sense applies 
to a coin. The Arlhasastra takes the xttmrUpa m the sense of a coin 
alone and mentions an officer known as RupadarSakay 'the examiner 
of coins,’ as we have already seen It is interesting to note that 
Patafljali in commenting on Vdrttika on Pauini’s sutra, I, 4, 52, 
refers to a Rupatarka 'who examines (jdarSayati) the karshUpariLas*. 
It may be also recalled that Kautilya uses the terms RUpyarUpa and 
TamrarUpa for silver and copper coins. 

We shall now turn to the actual specimens of ancient Indian 
coins discovered so far. 

The oldett variety has been found in the parts of India in the 
northwest which bcloDgcd to the Achaemenian Persian empire in the 
sixth and fifth century B.C, Some of these coins were found in an 
early layer at Taxila along with a gold coin of Diodorus (250 B. C.), 
and, in another stratum, with the coins of Alexander the Great, 
looking "fresh from the mint,” and one Achaemenid sigloa of the 
4th Century B.C. These weigh, as we have seen, 100 rah*a=» 180 
grains on an average. The sigloi weighs 86.45 grains, while the 
Attic standard = 67.5 grains. 

These coins are "thick, slightly bent bars of silver, stamped 
with wheel or sunlike designs resembling the 6 armed symbel to be 
seen on the later punch- marked silver coins, while they form only 
a single type” [Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient Indiuy 
XV. xvi]. 

It was probably these pieces in which Ambhi, the king of Taxila, 
had paid 10* Alexander his present of what the Greek writers describe 
as "80 talents of coined silver” [Curtius, VIIL 12, 42]. 
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Acoording to Durga Prasad {JRASB^ Numismatic Supplement^ 
XLVIi, p. 76], these older pre-Maurya coins are struck on a standard 
of 100 ratti% as against the later Maurya coins of standard 32 rattis 
weight. This confirms the truth of the Vinayapifaka that the older 
KarshapariLa of 20 Mdshakas was of lesser weight. 

Next, a hoard of coins was found at a deep stratum in Golakhpyr at 
the site of ancient Pataliputra. These are taken to be the earliest known 
punch-marked silver coins and to be pre-Maurya, perhaps, Nanda, 
coins. They bear a pre-Maurya symbol, ‘the hare and dog on hill*, 
which may be taken as the Nanda symbol. It may be noticed that 
many of these were punched by the Mauryas with their own symbol 
to make them ‘legal tender’, or koMa-prave^yay as Kautil}^ calls them, 
as contrasted with the coinage current among the public for purposes 
of business transactions and aptly called by Kantilya vyamhdrijci 
panya-yatray as we have already seen. We may recall that the Ka^ika 
mentions a tradition about Nandas inaugurating a royal measure 
(Nandopakramani manani) [11. 4. 21 ; VI 2, 14], while their prover- 
bial wealth as mentioned in literature may be due to their new coinage 
and currency system. 

Following the Golakhpur find in the chronological order is a 
vast body of silver punch marked coins found in thousands in different 
parts of India, from Punjab to Malwa, and from M. P. to Deccan 
and up to Madras and Mysore. These may be grouped under six 
classes in accordance with the variations in their symbols and marks. 
Yet.they are all struck on a common standard, 32 rattis=^6 grains 
like the pana or dharar^a. Another common feature they present is 
that “they have regularly on one side a group of five punches found 
in a great variety of combinations, and on the reverse have one or 
more punches, normally different from those found on the obverse” 
[76. xiii]. 

The five punches on the obverse show figures of(i)Sun, (2) 
Circle with six arms, 3 arrow-heads, and 3 taurine symbols, (3) 
mountain, (4) Peacock, dog (or rabbit), or tree on a hill, (5) Animals, 
such as elephant, bull, dog seizing a rabbit, rhino, and even fishes and 
frogs, and, in some cases sacred tree within a railing (perhapsua 
mark of Buddhist influence which was so widespread in the time of 
Asoka Maurya) [76. XX f ] 

The symbols on the reverse of these coins are only the marks of 
punching made by authorities and shroffs in checking them. It may 
be assumed that the larger the number of these punch-marks, the 
older must be the coins. This may supply a clue to the dating of 
these coins. 
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It may be noted that Kautilya’s Mint-Master called Laksha^a'- 
dhyaksha was in charge of the Lakshanas to be imprinted on the 
imperial coins. Coins in circulation had also to be checked from 
time to time and this was done by the Eupadar^aka who punched 
his test marks each time on them. This means increase in the number 
of these test marks on the reverse, of which the maximum has been 
found to be 14 so far. Coins bearing larger number of marks appear 
to be older and more worn out. 

It is difl&cult to comprehend fully the meaning of these symbols 
and punch-marks. That they have a meaning is indicated by 
Buddhaghosha who mentions in the Samantapasiidika the ancient 
numismatic treatise known as liupasutta as stating how a moneyer 
{HeraHflako) could spot the village, the nigama or the nagara^ and 
even the mint where a coin was manufactured, in the light of its 
marks, and whether it was ^on a hill or on the bank of a river’ 
{naditire va) [Buddhistic Studies, p. 432]. These puzzling punch- 
marks Buddhaghosa describes as chitta-vichiita, f^of various designs 
and forms” [/6.]. The mother of the boy Upali was full of fears 
that his eyes would be spoilt, if he chose the profession of a shroff 
[Mahavagga^ SBE, xiii. 201, f]. Indeed, all eyes would suffer to 
this day if applied to find out the meaning of the bewildering punch- 
marks borne by these ancient Indian coins to which the key is lost in 
the absence of the old Rupasutla f 

Of the six Classes into which these coins are grouped, it is to 
be noted that Classes 2 and 6 are more closely connected and taken 
to be Maurya on grounds explained below. Indeed, a careful examina-* 
tion of the various symbols and marks borne by these numerous 
punch-marked silver coins found in so many parts of India, together 
with the evidence that they were in circulation in the country in the 
fourth, third, and second centuries B.C., suggests the conclusion that 
they were '‘the coins of the Maurya Empire.” "That these coins 
were issued by a government authority and not by private individuals, 
there is not the slightest doubt. Only a central authority could have 
carricd4)ut such an apparently complicated, but no doubt— if we had 
the clue— simple, system of stamping the coins in regular series. 

"The regular recurrence of five symbols on the obverse naturally 
suggests a Board of Five, such as Megasthenes says was at the head 
of most departments of Mauryan administration. It can hardly be 
that the symbols are tbose of the five officials actually concerned in 
the issue of each piece, as some symbols like the sun and the 
six-armed symbol occur over a wide range of coins. The punches, 
though not struck with one disc, were struck at one time They may 
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represent a series of officials of diminishing area of jurisdiction. The 
last and most frequently changing symbol would represent the actual 
issuer of the coin. The constant symbol, the sun, would represent 
the highest official, perhaps the king himself, and the next commonest, 
the various forms of six armed symbol, the highest officials next under 
him’’ [Allan, 76 ., Ixx, Ixxi]. 

The Maurya connection of these coins is perhaps further attested 
by the figure of the peacock on a hill common on the coins of Group 
II under Class 2 and also on Group IV of the same Class, where it 
appears both on obverse and reverse. The peacock, as has been 
pointed out above, was the dynastic symbol of the Mauryas. We 
may also note that of all the animals portrayed on the coins, the 
elephant is the most prominent as the principal factor in Mauryan 
military strength. 

Durga Prasad considers that the figure of 'Hill-witb^crcscent- 
on*top’ was a specific Maurya symbol, apart from the peacock. This 
symbol, he points out, appears on most silver coins found all over 
the country, and also on known Mauryan Monuments (as mentioned 
above). It also appears on the base of the Maurya pillar recently 
excavated at Kumrahar in Patna. It is seen on the Sohagaura 
copper-plate of c. 320 300 B.C. bearing an inscription which states 
that at famines, grain was distributed from public granaries, a provision 
also mentioned by Raufilya, as we have seen Lastly, the symbol 
appears on a seal on three terracotta plates recently discovered at 
Bulandibagh at Mauryan level at the site of old PStaliputra, along with 
three other symbols. Jayaswal agreed with Durga Prasad in taking 
the seal to be the Mauiya imperial seal, the N'^rendranka by which, 
according to Kautilya, royal properties like weapons [V. 3] or cattle 
[II. ^9] were marked [Jayaswxl’s Presidential Address to the Oriental 
Conference at Baroda, 1933]* 

Durga Prasad also makes the ingenious suggestion that where 
a coin bears on the reverse this Maurya symbol of a Hill-with-crescent- 
on-top or a peacock, it is to be taken as a pre-Maurya coin which 
was restruck by the Maurya kings [ 76 . Num. Sup. p 67 f]. 

As has been already stated, of the six Classes into which the 
above type of coins may be grouped. Classes 2 and 6 are taken to be 
Maurya. ^^Their composition is almost everywhere the same,” 
though they are very different in style and fabric. Class 2 aumsting 
of small thick pieces and Class 6 of large thin pieces. Yet the 
constant associatioL of these two Gasses is Surprisiiq;. It. has been 
found that these two Classes of coins '‘^circulated together .from 
Peshawar to the mouth of the Godavari, and from Palanpur in the 
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west to Midiiapore in the east.” The. distinction between them it 
not one of place. The same authority must have issued them 
as current coins in all the localities under its control. ^'The 
authority that issued these coins must have ruled the Ganges 
valley, the upper Indus valley, thrust its way up the tributaries of 
Jumna to the west, and come along the east coast through Orissa 
and penetrated far into the Deccan. This is what the find-spots 
suggest” [Allan, lb, Iv, Ivi]. The find-spots also agree with the 
distribution of Asoka’s inscriptions and thus point unmistakably to 
the Maurya empire as the authority that issued the coins of these 
two Classes which are found to be so closely connected. 

Foreign Coins Since a part of the Punjab came under the 
dominion of the Achaemenian (Hakhamani) Emperors of ancient 
Persia, it was natural that their money must have come into India 
in the wake of their conquest. But it is not easy to prove it by actual 
finds of Persian coins in India. 

The standard gold coin of ancient Persia was the Dane, weighing 
about 130 grains, probably first minted by Darius who first annexed 
to his empire the valley of the Indus. This coin is marked by the 
portrait on its obverse of the great king, armed with bow and spear, 
in the act of marching through his dominions. 

The gold coin of Persia could not, however, obtain wide 
circulation in India for an important economic reason. India was 
known for its abundance of gold, so much so that its value relatively 
to silver was very low, as low as i : 8 as compared with the ratio of 
I : 13.3 maintaiued by the Imperial Persian Mint. Therefore, the 
Dorics that would find their way into India appeared to be an 
artificially inflated currency and would fiad no place in the Indian 
currency system, and would be exported at once. There was no 
profit in holding such Darics in India when they could be exchauged 
for more silver elsewhere. Therefore, Persian gold coinage has not 
been found in any appreciable quantity in India. 

As regards the corresponding Persian silver coinage, it consisted 
of what were called Sigloi or Shekels of which twenty were equivalent 
to a Dane; They weighed about 86.45 grains. Such silver coins 
would find their way into India where they had more vdlue and would 
buy more gold. Many sigloi coins have been found in India with 
peculiar counter marks closely resembling those found on the square 
pieces of silver constituting India’s oldest native punch-marked 
coinage. 

The Persian sigloiy however, did not long survive the overthrow 
cf Darius III by Alexander. 
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The Persian conquest of the Punjab vf^as. followed by the so-called 
Greek conquest, which was short-lived. The effect of Alexander’s 
campaigns in the Pan jab was only to unify the country all the more. 
Smaller principalities were brought together in the larger kingdom 
which was Alexander's gift to his whilom adversary, Poros. Another 
consequence of the pressure of the foreign invasion was the formation 
of the confederacies of free peoples already described These unities, 
as we have seen, paved the way of Chand^agupta Maurya in building 
up bis great Empire. 

It is not easy to ascertain how fgr the currency of India was at 
all affected by this Greek dontact. The disappearance of the Persian 
8 i^i from the held after Darius IV no doubt opened the way to Greek 
influence. But it was slow to show itself. 

Imitation Athenian ‘owl’ coins first appeared in the period of 
Maccdoniab ascendancy, but the specimens at the British Museum from 
Rawalpindi were not of Indian but central Asian origin. 

Nor is the Indian prevenance established for the Greek coins 
found in India, whether tetradrachms or didrachms or drachms. The 
proper Greek drachm minted on the Attic standard weighs 67*5 grains, 
whereas the drachm found in India weighs not more than 58 grains. 
Further, in these smaller denominations of coins, whether drachms 
or diobolsy the henian owl is replaced by eagle A find of a series 
of silver drachms of Attic weight made in the Punjab by Cunningham 
perhaps proves that the smaller Athenian imitations were known in 
the north of India Their obverse shows the head of a warrior, 
wearing a dose-fitting helmet, wreathed with olive,* while the reverse 
shows a cock and a caduceus symbol These coins give an impression 
that they were designed after an Athenian prototype. These are 
supposed to have been the issues of king' Sophytes or Saubhuti, and, 
if so. these coins form a memorial of Alexander’s invarion of India. 

It is doubtful whether Alexander as conqueror bad issued any 
money of his own in India. Some coins bearing the name of 
Alexander have been classed as Indian, of which the best example 
i^ a bronze piece. But it is doubtful whether their provenance is 
India. Even a number of tilvcr tetradrachms showing Zeus and 
eagle and the significant satrapal tiara which were found at Rawalpindi 
were of Central Asian origin The later issues of these coins 
were those of Antiochus I who bad no connection with India 
after the defeat of his predecessor, Seleukos. by Chandragupta 
Maurya. 

It is to be noted that these pieces do not bear the king’s title. 
But both title and name appear on an extraordinary silver decadrachm 
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of Attic weight now in the British Museum. Its obverse shows a 
horse-man, with lance at rest, charging down upon a retreating 
elephant carrying on its back two men who are turning round to face 
their pursuer. Its reverse shows a tall figure, wearing cuirass, cloak 
and cap, with a sword hanging by his side and bolding a thunderbolt 
and spear. The figure is supposed by Head to be the figure of 
Alexander himself. Head interprets the obverse to represent the re* 
treat of Poros, one of whose companions on the elephant, the rear-most 
one, wields the lance aimed at the pursuing horseman. It is Paurava 
mounted on the State elephant at the Battle of the Hydaspes and 
aiming his javelin at Ambbi, the traitor king of Taxila, galloping after 
him on horse The story is thus told by Arrian (Chap. XVIII) : 
^^Taxiles, who was on horseback, approached as near the elephant, 
which carried Poros, as seemed safe, and entreated him, since it was 
no longer possible for him to flee, to stop his elephant and to listen to 
the message he brought from Alexander. But Poros, on finding that 
the speaker was his old enemy, Taxiles, turned round and prepared to 
smite him with his javelin, and he would have probably killed him, 
had not Taxiles instantly put his horse to the gallop and got beyond the 
reach of Poros”. 

Town Planning, Architacture, and Art. According to the 
Greek writers, the Panjab in those days was full of towns which were 
no doubt the centres of industry and economic prosperity. Many of 
these figure as forts or centres of defence, such as the famous Massaga 
(Maiakavatl) or Aoinos (Varans) in the country of the A^vakas 
already referred to. The free clan called the Glaussai had as many 
as 37 towns in their territory, while there were as many as 5,000 towns 
in the territories of the other peoples, the Malloi, Oxydrakai, and 
others. “The smallest of these towns contained not less than 5,000 
inhabitants, while many contained upwards of 10,000. Some of the 
villages were not less populous than towns” [McCrindle’s Invasion of 
India by Alexander ^ p. 112]. According to Strabo [Ib,], in the 
territories of 9 nations between the Jhelum and the Beas there were as 
many as 500 cities. 

Taxila Was ** a great and flourishing city, the greatest, 
indeed, of all the cities which lay between the Indus and the Hydaspes” 

1/6., p. 92 [. 

Some of the cities were remarkable for the design shown 
in town-planning and architecture and for the strength of their 
fortifications. 

Massaga, for instance, was built up as a fort commanding great 
natural advantages on an eminence inaccessible on all sides against 
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steep rock} treacherous morasS} deep stream} and a rampart guarded 
by a deep moat to boot. The rampart was ^‘35 stadia (== about four 
miles) in circumference^ with a basis of stone^work supporting a 
superstructure of unburnt, sun-dried bricks. The brickwork was 
bound into a solid fabric by means of stones’* [76. p. 195 (Curtius)]. 

The fortress of Aornos was similarly constructed on a high hill 
with its water-supply arranged by tapping a local spring, and food 
grown with the labour of a thousand men in an adjoining field to render 
the fort self-sufficient against a siege. 

It is stated that these forts were possessed of fortifications and 
battlements which were so strong that Alexander had *Uo bring up 
military engines to batter down their walls” [76. p. 67] 

The Kathaians had a strongly fortified city called Sangala with 
its walls made of brick [lb, p. 119]. 

The Malloi had also many walled cities with citadels on 
commanding heights and difficult of access. Alexander had to apply 
scaling ladders on all its sides and to undermine its walls. The walls 
had towers at intervals. In scaling the wallS} Alexander was assailed 
from every side from the adjacent towers. Bars closed the gates of 
the wall between the towers [76. pp. 145-149 (Arrian) ]. 

Megasthenes makes the following general statement or the cities 
of Maury a India : ^^Of their citieS} it is said that the number is so 
great that it cannot be stated with precision, but that such cities as 
are situated on the banks of rivers or on the sea-coast are built of 
wood} for where they are built of brick they would not last long— so 
destructive are the rains, and also the rivers when they overflow 
their banks and inundate the plains. Those cities, however, which 
stand on commanding situr.tions and lofty eminences are built 
of brick and mud” [McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian^ 
p. 209]. 

The description of the above cities and also of Pataliputra 
bears out the truth of these remarks. 

Further light is thrown on Town-planning by the Pali texts of 
the times. An older city of Magadha was old Rajagriha known as 
Girivraja which was the capital of emperor Bimbisara (c 603-515 B.C ) 
The Mahabhurata refers to Girivraja as the capital of the much older 
king JarSsandha of Magadha, and describes it as being protected by five 
hills which are stiil traced, the hills called Vaibhara, Varaha, Vrishabba, 
l^ishigiri, and Chaityaka. The famous Sattapapui cave where was 
held the first Buddhist Council in c. 543 B. C. was situated on the 
Vebhara hill. Ajata^atru helped in the meeting of this Council 
{Dhamma'iafigiti) by building with expedition a large Hall at the 
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entrance to the Cave, 2 platforms for the President and the speakers, 
and spreading costly mats on the floor for the seating of members 
[Mahumthaa^ Cb. III]. Later, Bimbisara changed the capital to 
Bpiagriba also known as Bimbisarapurl The town-planning engineer 
and the palace architect is called Mahagovinda. The gate of the dxy 
was closed in the evening to all, including the king [Vinaya^ IV. Ii6f] 
The walls and fortifleations of old Rajagriba are still visible, showing 
how they were built of rude and rough cyclopean masonry which made 
the structures so durable to this day. 

The inscriptions of Chandragupta Maurya’s grandson, Asoka, 
make mention of the following chief cities of the Maurya empire, viz., 
Pataliputra, Bodh-Gaya, Kosambl, Ujjeni, Takkhasila, Suvarnagiri, 
Isila, Tosall, and Samapa. These cities were the capitals of 
the provinces, the headquarters of the local administrations or 
centres of pilgrimage. Other towns which were populous and selected 
for that reason for the location of his inscriptions by Asoka were 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra, Ralsi, Sopara, Girnar, Jaugada, Dhauli, 
Chitaldroog, Rupnath, Sahasram, Bairat (Bhabru), Maski, Govimath 
and Palkigundu in Kopbal District and Gooey in Kurnool district. 
The names of these places are not Maurya but modern names and 
most of these are now out of the way and deserted places, and not the 
centres of population and civilisation as they were in Maurya India. 
The course of civilisation changes through the ages. 

The structures known as Stupas formed an important part of 
the architectural inheritance and achievement of Maury an India. The 
aVUpa literally means ^something raised’, a mound. It came to be 
used as a Buddhist architectural term for a mound containing relics of 
the Buddha, his ashes, bones, or tooth or relics of famous Buddhist 
saints or teachers. 

The oldest StUpa so far discovered is that found in ruins at Pip<* 
rahwa on the Nepal border. It was built in brick round an urn bearing 
the following inscription : ‘^This shrine for relics of the Buddha, the 
August One, is the pious foundation {sukrUi) of the Sakyas, His 
brethren, in association with their sisters, their children, and their 
wives” The Stupa was built as a solid cupola or domed mass of 
brickwork round and on a massive stone coflFer. The bricks were huge 
slabs measuring up to*i6x ii X3 inches. Vincent Smith thus describ- 
es the Stupa : <Thc masonry of the Stupa is excellent of its kind, 
well and truly laid; tb^ great sandstone coffer could not be better 
made; and the ornaments of gold, silyer, coral, crystal, ahd precious 
stones w:hich were deposited in honour of the noly relics display a high 
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degree of skill in the arts of the lapidary and goldsmith'* [Imperial 
Gazetteer^ IT. 102-3]. 

As the inscriptidn on the SiUpa describes the Sakyas as its 
builders, it may be taken to be one of the original Stupas in wbich» 
according to the Mahapatinibbana suttanta, were enshrined relics of 
the sacred body of the Buddha, after its cremation at Ru8iiiara> by 
eight contending claimants among whom figured the Sakyas of 
Kapilavastu. 

We have also the testimony of Asoka himself to the existence 
of Stupas before his time For in his inscription on the pillar at Nigali 
Sagar he himself states that he had enlarged to twice its original size 
the SiUpa consecrated to the sacred memory of a previous Buddha, 
the Buddha KonSgamana (Kanakamuni). 

As to Arty it is seen at its best in the examples executed by 
Asoka, These are examples of different types of architectural activity 
for which Asoka is known to this day. He was the builder of cities, 
sinpasy viharas or monasteries excavated in hard rocks, rock'Cut caves, 
palaces and pillars of stone. The pillars are the master-pieces of 
Mauryan Art in the shining polish imparted to them which is sup- 
posed to be the despair of modern masons, and in the degree of per- 
fection in which they were shaped, dressed, and decorated in accordance 
with the Emperor’s design. They carried to a high standard the 
art of the delineation of natural forms of animals and plants in stone. 
They are also notable as fesfts of engineering when it is considered that 
all these pillars weighing on an average 50 tons, and measuring a 
height of 50 feet, are all monolithic productions, showing how 
large masses of rocks were shaped into these pillars, and also how 
these great weights were handled for the purposes of their transport 
over distances of several hundreds of miles to their appointed sites at 
which they were to be located in accordance with the imperial scheme 
of public welfare which they were intended to serve. For instance, 
a chain of pillars was called for to indicate the Pilgrims’ Progress 
towards the holy lands of Buddhism from Pa^aliputra to the place of 
the Buddha’s nativity. 

Just as the Stupa was pre-Asokan, so also was the Pillar 
A^oka himself refers to the existence of pillars before his time, and his 
utilising them for purposes of his Inscriptions [Minor Rock Edict, 
Rupnaih Text, and Pillar Edict VII ; see roy AsokUy p. 87]. 

But if Mauryan Art is admitted to have achieved so much progress 
in the days of Asoka, such progress could not have been achieved 
in a day. It must have been preceded by a long course of evolution 
from its origins and crude beginnings in earlier times. Fortunately, 
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these beginnings of Indian Art are traceable in certain examples still 
extant. There is a class of colossal statues of stone^wbich are admit- 
tedly pre*Asokan, and perhaps pre-Mauryan. These statues represent 
the ^k-arr of the times inspired by the popular worship of certain 
minor deities. The religion of the masses centred round the worship 
of the minor gods and goddesses known as Yaksbas and YaksblSy 
Nsgas or Nagls, GandharvaSj Apsaras and even tree-and water-spirits. 
Up to now eleven examples of these oversized figures of deities have 
been discovered, namely, (i) Parkham (Mathura) Yaksha ; (a) Baroda 
(Mathura) Yaksha ; (3) Yaksbi in another village at Mathura, wor- 
shipped as Mansa Devi ; (4) another Mathura Yaksha newly discovered 
(U.P.fl.fi'.J., May 1933, p. 95) ; (5) Patna Yaksha, now in the Indian 
Museum ; (6) another Patna Yaksha statue in the Indian Museum ; 
(7) female chauri^hc^TCt from Didarganj, Patna ; (8) inscribed 

Mapibhadra Yaksha from Pawaya (Gwalior) ; (9) Besnagar female 
statue ; (10) a second Besnagar female statue; {ii) fragments of a 
Yaksha statue found at Rosam. Some of these statues bear inscriptions 
naming the deities they represent. Thus Nos. (i) and (8) represent 
Manibhadra, the Yaksha general of Kubera ; No. (3) represents Yaksh! 
LiySvS. One of the Patna statues is that of Bhagavnn Akshata-^nlviha 
(Kubera), while the other is Yaksha SarveUra Nandi. Nos. (i) and 
(3) are also stated to be works of a School of Sculptors represented 
by Kunika, his pupil, Naka, and his grand-put^il Gomitaka. 

That this Art of statuary or portraiture in stone is very old is 
also demonstrated by the fact that it continued up to later times and 
also in imitations. While these statues stand by themselves as inde- 
pendent objects of worship, they figure as parts of a whole in the 
scheme of Bharhut sculptures of second century B. C. The Bharhut 
sculptures are full of images of these secondary deities figuring in the 
religion and worship of the masses. 

The later examples of this type of Folk-Art are seen m the 
Bodhisattva images which are supposed to be the works of the Mathura 
School of Art. The colossal Bodhisattva image found at Sarnath 
bears an inscription which assigns it to the year 3 of Kanishka and 
described it as a gift of Bhikshu Bala of Mathura. Thus the Bodhisattva 
images were the continuations of the Yaksha images in a different 
religious reference. 

According to Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, even this supposed 
primitive or folk-art is not without its own artistic merits. It is no 
doubt primitive and crude as compared with the finished art o^f the 
time of Asoka, the art of the cultured classes, the official or Court-Art, 
as it may be called^ which was meant to cater for the religious 
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requirements of Hinayaoa Buddhism of those days. Coomaraswamy 
considers these colossal statues to be *Snfbrmed by an astounding 
physical energy not obscured by their archaic stiffness^ and expressive 
of an immense material force in terms of sheer volume,” representing 
*^an art of mortal essence almost brutal in its affirmation, not yet 
spiritualised, and without any suggestion of introspection, subjectivity 
or spiritual aspiration”. ^^Stylistically, the type is massive and 
volutninous and altogether plastically conceived, not bounded by 
outlines.” 

As regards the distinction between the primitive, rural, and the 
refined urban art, wc have some evidence in the grammar of P 9 ntnt 
(c. 500 B. C.). Papini [V. 4, 95] makes a distinction between the 
QramaMpi and the lidjaMpi. The former represented the artists in 
the employ of the village community, while the latter refers to the 
court-artists catering for the cultured classes and the aristocracy. 
It may also be noted that all these statues are marked in common by 
an ornament like the necklace or the torque for which Papini has the 
significant formation Oraiveyaka [IV, 2, 96]. 

It may, therefore, be assumed that Asokau arc had its earlier 
beginnings in the time of his predecessors in these statues representa- 
tive of rural worship and folk-art of the times 




KEY TO PLATES SHOWING TYPICAL MAURYA 
PUNCH-MARKED COINS. 

Plate i. 


Fist. 1-5. 

Bent bar silver punch-marked odfts from Taxila. Wt. 17s to 
178 grs. These represent the ancient i^atanunut Coins of too BaUi 
wt. referred to in the Satapalha Brahmanm (XIII. 1, 3, a), 
Koti^lfana-SnutiaeMro (XXVI 3 > 17), and by Papini (V. I. 27). 

Fig. 6 

Silver punch-marked coin. From Lucknow. Wt. 1057. 
grs.»S7.7 Rattis. Identified as the TnrkMka coin cS Papini. 14 
symbols on one side only. Very rate. 

Fig. 7. 

Silver punch-marked coin known as TrithMha. From Partabgarh 
Ancient Kosala Currency. Wt. 38*06 Rts.= 104*4 grs. 1 obverse 
and 5 reverse symbols punched on the same side. 

Fig. 8 

Silver punch-marked coin. From Madhuri, Dist. Shahabad, 
Bihar. Wt. 40 Rtt. Two prominent symbols on one side only. 
Specimen of a FtiMaltha coins. 

Fig. 9. 

Silver punch-marked VitMatika coin. From Bbabhua, Bihar. 
Wt. 40*2 Rts. Obverse symbols. Sun, Six armed symbol with Oval 
and Arrow, Bull and Lion. 

Fig. 10 

VifMatika emn of alloyed silver. From Madhuri. Wt 38 
Rts.»68‘4 grs. Four obverse symbols of which two are identical 

Fig. 11. 

Silver punch-marked coin from Patna. Wt 25 Rts. =43 grs. 
Size. 8' X 8'. A regular group of five symbols on obverse including 
a rhinoceros. Identified as Pada or one quarter of Satamana coin. 

Fig. 12. 

Silver punch-marked coin. From Partabgarh Wt. 44 78 Rts, 
=8 o’ 95 grs. Two obverse symbols and cme small symbol .on one side. 
Identified as AdAyardAopapa. 

Plate III. 


Figs. 13-20. 

Silver punch-marked coins or XarsAapapoa belonging toBie 
weight standard of 32 Ru., although the actual weight is more often 
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a little less They bear on the obverse a regular group of five symbols 
of which the first symool is the Sun which remains constant on all 
the coins of the scries. The second symbol is often designated by 
Numismatists as a Shadchakra, i.e , a six-armed symbol It 
also occurs on all Karshapana coins conforming to the wt. standard 
of 1 6 mashas or 32 Rts. This symbol varies in the form of its spokes, 
on some, consisting of three ovals and three arrows, and on ckhers, 
of three taurines and three arrows, with a great variety in between. 
The coins having the six-armed symbol with an oval as its component 
part (see Figs. 13, 14, 15, 18) are considered earlier than those on 
which it is absent. Coins bearing arrows and taurines are considered 
later and may be assigned to the Maurya Period (No. 20). The 
coin shown as fig. 17 is specially remarkable, as in it the solar and 
six-armed symbols are replaced by a group of three human figures. 
This specimen comes from Charsadda in the Peshawar district. 

Fig 21. 

Fig. No. 21 shows a punch-marked coin of copper with traces 
of very thin silver plating over it. These seem to represent the 
debased coinage introduced by the Mauryan administration to replenish 
their exchequer or meet some unusual drain on their currency. 

Fig. 22. 

It is a Half-JSTflrs/iaixirio, 14*6 Rts. in weight, known as Ardha 
both in the AshUidhyUyi of PStiiQi and the sirtha^a^tra of Kautilya. 

Fig. 23. 

A tiny silver puuchmarked coin named Mashaka of which the 
official weight was 2 Rts although actual specimens weigh a little less. 
In point of numbers, the smaller submuliiples of the Karsh 4 pana 
currency are much fewer than the standard Karshapazias of 32 Rts. 
weight ' 


1 Tho numUm'>iio nnd othf^r data rontuined in Pttiiini’B A8h$ddhydy^ I owo 
larj»ely to di68**ri(ition prep > red by Dr. V. S. A; 4 ra\vala, uuderymy ^ uperviuion 
iind approved for the Di groo of Ph. D, of the Luckiiow Univorwity. 



APPENDIX I 


Chstnakya and Chandragupta Traditions 
(From Buddhist Sources). 

Abridged references to these traditions are given in the body of 
the work but they may be given in greater detail in an Appendix. An 
easy access to these is furnished by Tumour in his translation of the 
Mahatoansp (1837) with an Introductory Essay upon which this 
Appendix is mainly based. Tumour’s chief source is Mahavarhaafika 
composed by ’‘Mahanamo Thero.” The Tika throws new light on 
the history of the Nandas. The Nandas were brothers numbering 
nine. The eldest brother is described as ‘‘a provincial person” who 
became a ‘'confederate” of a band of bandits, finding their “mode of 
life” to be excellent. They did not believe in the “toils of tillage or 
cattle tending” but gave themselves to the more profitable pursuit of 
“pillaging towns and villages, and laying up stores of riches and grain, 
and providing themstives with fish and flesh, toddy and other beve- 
rage, passing their life thus jovially in feasting and drinking.” The 
romance of this adventurous life made the eldest Nanda seek admission 
to this brotherhood of bandits. They elected him as their leader in 
place of the one slain in an unsuccessful attack upon a town. He 
“proclaimed himself to be Nanda” and “wandered about, pillaging 
the country”, inducing his brothers also to join the gang. Very soon 
he thought that the career of marauders was not a lit one for valiant 
men but ut only for “base wretches”, and so decided : “Let us aim 
at supreme sovereignly.” Then, “attended by his troops, and equipped 
for war, he attacked a provincial town, calling upon its inhabitants 
cither to acknowledge him sovereign, or to give hiro battle.” By this 
means, “reducing under his authority the people of Jambudipo in great 
numbers, he finally attacked Patiliputta, and usurpring the sovereignty, 
died there a short time afterwards, while governing the empire. His 
brothers next succeeded to the empire in the order of their seniority. 
Their ninth youngest brother wac called Dbana-Nando, from bis being 
addicted to hoarding treasure.” 

As regards “ChSnakko,” the T%ha tells us that he lived with his 
father at Taxila and was known for his devotion to his mother for 
whose sake he had his teeth destroyed, because she saw in them signs 
of his sovereignty which would make him neglect her. He was known 
for his proficiency in the three Vedas, in the Mantras, skill in 
stratagems, dexterity in intrigue and policy, but also for his physical 
ugliness, disgusting complexion, deformity of legs and other limbs, 
for which he is dubbed Kautilya in Hindu works. 

The Tika also tells how Dhana-Nando, “abandoning his passion 
for hoarding, became imbued with the desire of giving alms, and built 
for the purpose a Hall of Alms-Offerings in his palace.” One day, 
the king entered the Hall in state, “decked in regal attire, attend^ 
by thousands of state palanquins glittering with ornaments, escorted 
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by a suite of a hundred loyal personages, with their martial array of 
the four hosts of cavalry, elephants, chariots, and infantry, bearing 
the white parasol of dominion, having a golden staff and golden tassels/* 
and found that Chanakko, ‘who came to Pupphapura in his quest 
of disputation/ had appropriated the seat which was reserved for the 
chief of the Brahmaps. The king at once had him ejected from the 
seat. Chanakya. leaving, cursed the king and escaped arrest by 
stripping himself naked as an Ajivika and running into the centre of 
the palace where, in an unfrequented place, he concealed himself. 
At night, he entered secretly into a league with the Crown Prince 
named Pabbato who showed him the way out, on his promising him 
sovereignty He ‘fled into the wilderness of Winjjha where, with the 
view of raising resources, he converted (by recoining) each Kahapana 
into eight, and amassed 8o Kofis of Kahapanas. He next searched 
for a person who was entitled by birth to be raised to sovereign power 
and lighted upon Chandagutta of Moriyan dynasty.** 

The circumstances leading to the meeting of Chanakya and 
Chandragupta have be^n briefly related in the text. But the i’fifca 
gives some interesting details relating to the birth and early life of 
Chandragupta. At the conquest of Moriya«*nagara, its king was stain, 
and his queen, then pregnant, fled from the city with her elder brothers 
and lived at Pupphapura in disguise. There she was duly delivered 
of a child who became known as Chandragupta. The mother for its 
safety placed the child in a vase and deposited it at the door of a 
cattle-pen where it was watched over by a bull named Chanda. 
There he was reared by $ herdsman who put him to tend his cattle 
till he was taken aw’ay by a huntsman. As he was growing up, he 
was tending cattle with other village boys whom he profitably employed 
in a ‘game of royalty^ which he improvised by a natural instinct : 
“He himself was named Rajuy to others he gave the offices of sub**kiDg, 
etc. Some being appointed Judges were placed in a Judgment Hall ; 
some be made officers of the king’s household ; and others, outlaws 
or robbers Having thus constituted a Court of Justice, he xat in 
judgment. On culprits being brought up, regularly impeaching and 
trying them, on their guilt being clearly proved to his satisfaction, 
according to the sentence awarded by his judicial ministers, he 
pronounced the punishment. 

“Chai;iakko, happening to come to that spot, was amazed at the 
proceeding he beheld.” He at once bought of the huntsman the 
boy for looo Kahapunas and decorated the boy with a golden necklace 
“worth a lac.” He ah^o decorated the other boy, Prince Pabbato, 
with a similar necklace. 

Next, Chaijiakya educated him six or seven years”, and 
“rendered him highly accomplished and profoundly learned.” 

When he found Chandragupta “capable of forming and control- 
ling an army,” be brought out his hidden wealth, by spending which 
he “enlisted forces from all quarters and formed a poweiful army 
which he entrusted to him.’* “From that time, throwing off all 
disguise, and invading the inhabited pans of the country, he commen*- 
ced his campaign by attacking towns and villages. In the course of 
their warfare, the population rose en massey and surrounding them, 
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^and hewing their army with their weapons, vanquished them.*’ Thus 
defeated, both retired into wilderness where they decided : ^^Relinqui- 
shing military operations, let us acquire a knowledge of the sentiments 
of the people.** In disguise, they travelled about the country and 
mixed with the people. It was while thus travelling that they heard 
the dialogue between a mother and her son who ate a cake wrongly by 
throwing away its edges and eating only its centre, thus imitating 
Chandragupta who, "without subduing the frontiers, before he 
attacked the towns, invaded the heart of the country, and laid towns 
waste. On that account, both the inhabitants of the towns and others, 
rising, closed in upon him, from the frontiers to the centre, and 
destroyed his army.** 

Taking their lessons from this conversation, they changed their 
strategy. "On resuming their attack, by again raising an army, on 
the provinces and towns, commencing from the frontiers, reducing 
towns, and stationing troops in the intervals, they proceeded to their 
invasion. After a respite, adopting tne same system, and marshalling 
a great army, and in regular course reducing each kingdom and 
province, then assailing Paiiliputta and putting Dhana-Nanda to dearh, 
they seized that sovereignty.** 

The Author of the Tika remarks : "The discovery of Chanda 
gutta is thus stated (in the former works) ! He discovered this prince 
descended from the Moriyan line.** 

He further states : "All the particulars connected with Chanda- 
gutta, both before his installation and after, are recorded in the 
AUhakaihH of the Uttarawiharo priests. Let that work be referred 
to by those who are desirous of more detailed information. We 
compile this work in an abridged from, without prejudice however to 
its perspicuity '* 

The T^ka brings to light two interesting facts in the life of 
Chandragupta It appears that the commencement of |iis administration 
was marked by an outbreak of lawlessness in the country. To suppress 
the disorder, Chandragupta "sent for a former acquaintance of bis, a 
Jatilian (i e., a Jatila Brahmana ascetic), named Maniyatappo 
(« if awnt/a/>a5t;»), and conferred a commission on him. "My friend, 
(said he), do thou restore order into the country, suppressing the 
lawless proceedings that pre.aii.*’ He replying ' 8 adhu\ and accepting 
the commission, by his judicious measures, reduced the country to 
order. Chandragupta thus "conferred the blessings of peace on the 
country by extirpating marauders who were like unto thorns in a culti- 
vated land.” 

The other fact which the T^ka tells about his life concerns 
his marriage. It seems that he married "the daughter of the eldest 
of the maternal uncles who accompanied bis mother to Pupphapura. 
Chandragupta wedding the daughter of his maternal uncle raised her 

to the dic:nity of Queen Consort,” 
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Chanakya and Chandragupta Traditions 
(From Jaina Sources) 

The chief source of the Jaina traditions regarding Chanakya 
and Chandragupta is the work known as StJiaviravali-charita or 
Pari put von written by Hemachandra as an Appendix to the larger 
work of the same amhor known as Trishashti-iSalakiipuruslutzharita 
dealing with the lives of 63 great personages, divine or human, who, 
as believed by the Jainas, have controlled the history of the world. 
These compromise the 24 Tirtiuikaras or PropJieis, 12 Chah^m artina 
or truiversal emperors, 9 V asndevas^ 9 Bedadevaa^ and 9 Prativdaudevoa, 
The work has been edited by Jacobi with a summary of its contents. 

Jaina sacred literature had its origin in the doctrines and 
sermons preached by the religious leaders who used to illustrate them 
by apologues and legends. These, when reduced to writing, gave 
rise to what is known aS /vat/»ana/ra- Literature. This Literature is 
marked by four stages or layeis in its development ; (i) Suiraa 
embodying the aphorisms of religious leaders as the nucleus; (2) 
Niryuktis, which give fuller expositions of the subjects of the Soiras 
to which they belong ; (3) ChUrtiiSy which are the Prakrit commentaries 
on the Sutras and Nlryuktis ; and (4) Tikaa, which are more elaborate 
commentaries on the connected Niryuktia and CkUrtiia, These four 
divisions of literature arc not, however, very rigid : Nos (2) and 
(3) reveal Some amount of overlapping and mixture. 

Hemachandia’s source of the Chanakya-Chandrngupia’^Katha 
embodied in verses 194-376 of Canto VIII of Par i^ish fa par van is 
the ChUriii and Tiku on AvaSffaka-Niryukli, The Tika was that 
written by Haribhadra. 

Jain tradition represents ChSoakya as the son of a Brahman 
named Chapi, who lived in the village called Chaijiaka in the Viahaya 
or district known as Golla. His mother is called Chanc^vari Chaol is 
described as a devout Jain. 

The Buddhist story of Cbauakya’s teeth is mentioned but with 
different details, Chanakya was born with all his teeth complete 
This was taken as a promise of royalty which alarmed his too religious 
father as a source of sin leading to hell. So he had his son’s teeth 
broken oiu. But still the monks foretold that he would rule by proxy. 

The Jain sioiy regarding Ch 3 pakya*s plan to amass wealth is 
different. It was due to the insult to which his poor Brahman wife was 
treated by her rich relations meeting at h^r father’s place at the wcdd*ng 
of her brother. I he first step that he takes for the purpose is to go to 
Pa^aliputra and have a share of the gifts which king Nanda was bestow- 
ing on renowned Brahmans. The story of Chanakya’s ejection by 
Nanda is the same as the Buddhist, with small differences of trivial 
detail 
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The Jain story makes Chandragupta the son of the daughter of 
a village chief, the chief of the village of the rearers of royal peacocks 
{mayUraposhaka^). 

Chapakya continues his quest of wealth and devotes himself to 
the study of Metallurgy {dhatuvada) evidently for manufacturing coins, 
as the Buddhist story relates. 

He came to the native village of Chandragupta and found him 
behaving like a king among his playmates upon whom he used to 
mount as his elephants and horses. ChSiiiakya, to test his mettle as 
king, asked him for a present. The boy, in the royal manner, 
pointing to a herd of cows, said be conld take them, without caring 
for their owners, as nobody would dare gainsay him. He also made 
the significant remark: *‘The earth is for enjoyment by heroes” 
(virahhogyU, vasundhara), Chanakya at once chose him for his mission. 

With the wealtli which Chanakya had acquired by his knowledge 
of Metallurgy, he levied troops and laid scige to Pataliputra, 
surrounding it on its four sides (chaturdi^amaveshfayat). But his 
army was defeated by the more numerous army of King Nanda, so 
that he and Chandragupta had to escape by flight. Nanda, however, 
sent swift horsemen to overtake them. When one of them nearly 
came up to them, Chanakya, then resting qn the bank of a Jake, in the 
guise of an ascetic, ordered Chandragupta to plunge into it. Asked 
by the rider about the runaway youth, Chapakya pointed to the lake, 
into which he plunged, doffing his armour. Chapakya instantly seized 
the sword with which he severed the soldier's head. A second horse- 
man also came up to them in pursuit but was disposed of by Chapakya 
by a similar trick. This time he made a washerman run away by 
saying that the king had a grudge against his whole guild {tachekhren- 
irushito raja) and then took over his worlt. Chaudragupta’s implicit 
faith in his master endeared the master tO him, as he told him that he 
plunged into the lake without caring for his life out of blind devotion 
to his master. 

Next, the Jain story repeats the Buddhist regarding the village 
boy being rebuked by his mother for eating a cake by a mistaken 
method, Tike that of Chanakya It was that Chapakya had not secured 
the surrounding country before attacking the eneoiy’s stronghold. 
Then Chanakya proceeds to the country called Himavatko^a and 
entered into an alliance with its king Parvataka Here the Buddhist 
version is different. The Allies then opened their campaign by 
reducing the outlying parts {bahiJt) of Nanda’s kingdom. They, 
however, failed to conquer one town. Chanakya took recourse to a 
stratagem. He entered the town in the guise of a beggar, as a 
Tridapdin monk, and saw a temple of the Seven Mothers, the tutelary 
goddesses (pahidcvaUi) of the town Its citizens, tired of the 
protracted siege, asked the ascetic when it would be raised. He 
answered : ^‘Not till the goddesses were in the temple and protected 
the town.'* The credulous citizens at once removed the idols from 
the temple. At this, Chanakya hinted to Chandragupta and Parvataka 
that they should retire with their army to some distance from the town. 
Thus the citizens were thrown off their guard and were rejoicing oyer 
their restored liberty, when they returned and took the town by 
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surprise. They devastated the country, laid siege to Pa^aliputra, and 
compelled king Nanda to capitulate, with his decreased resources 
{kshirjuiko^ah), strength (6aiaj, wits (dhilfi), prowess {vikrama) and 
spiritual merit (jpunya). He at last threw hiniself on the mercy of 
Chanakya who spaced his life and permitted him to leave his kingdom, 
carrying with him all that he could in one chariot. He carried with 
him his two wives and a daughter and as much treasure as could be 
accommodated in the vehicle Thui king Nanda (^Nandarat) made 
his exit from his kingdom. While thus proceeding (samayantam)^ 
the Princess saw Chandragupta and fell in love with him at first sight. 
Then the father . said to her that she might select him as her husband 
by the rite of svayajhvaray because ‘‘very often the daughters of 
Kshatriyas have recourse to this practice.** Thus Nanda is here taken 
as a Kshatriya The Buddhist version of Chandragupta’s marriage is 
different from Jain 

The Jain version, like thfe Buddhist, refers to outbreak of 
lawlessness at the commencement of Chandragupta’s rule. It 
mentions Nanda’^ followers as the culprits instigating it. it also 
mentions a different remedy taken to suppress the disorder. Chanakya, 
observing a weaver {Kolikn) killing bugs by setting fire to those 
places in his house w^hich contained their nests, chose him for his 
method, that of tearing away evil from its roots (muladunmfdya). 
The weaver was appointed as the chief of the city (Nagaradhynksha). 
He succeeded in allaying the suspicions of Nanda’s followers, who were 
the robbers, by his gifts, and then having them murdered. 

The next interesting point in the Jain story is its mention of a 
twelve years* famine in the country. At that time, the Jain Acharya 
Susthita lived in Chandragupta’s capital. He sent his following 
(Gana) to some other country lo avoid the famine. It is, however, to 
be noted that this is Svetaniabara tradition which is contradicted by 
Digambara tradition on the subject. Chaudragupia was now showing 
Jain leanings and patronising heretical teachers [Chandraguptarh tu 
mithyadrikpaihavdai'nalahhnvitmn). Chanakya tried to wean him 
away from them by saying that they were morally corrupt. Bui 
Chandragupta wanted the charge to be proved. It was proved by 
Chapakya against spme Jain avsceiics one day, but it failed against 
others the next day. Chandragupta made them henceforth his spiritual 
guides (yurun went). 

Another interesting fact furnished by the Jain story is that 
Chandragupta’s Queen bore the name of Durdhara. She is also stated 
to be the mother of Bindusara. 

In the Jain story, Chandragupta’s ally, Parvataka, died by some 
unfortunate coincidence, whereupon Chandragupta got possession of 
two kingdoms, those of Nanda and Parvataka [dve api rajye iasya jdtc 
'{Avasyaka-Sutra , p. 435)]. 

Jain story is also very valuable for the light it throws on the date 
of Chandragupta’s accession to sovereignty. This point has been 
discussed in his Introduction (pp. xx^xxi) by Jacobi. In his Pariaish- 
^apar van yVlll. 339, Hemachandra states that “155 years after the 
nirvum of Mahavira, Chandragupta became king This, date 

is not accepted by Meruiunga as being contradicted in his opinion by 
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all other sources (Ftc^flrarfrewf, Memorial v^irscs, 1-3). But it is not 
true. It is accepted by Bhadre^vara who, in his KahavaU, states: 
“And thus, on the extinction (uchchhinna) of the Nanda dynasty, and 
155 years after the nirvana of Mabavira, Chandragupta became King 
(rayH)*^ Jacobi slates : “The dale 155* AV for Chandragupta’^ 
accession 10 the throne cannot be far wiong, since the Buddhists place 
that event in 162 AB. If we assume the earliest possible date, 322 
B.C., as the bcginipng of Chandragupta’s reign, the corrected date of 
Buddha’s death comes but to be 484 B.C., and that of Mah 5 vira 477 B C. 
This result is at variance with a notice in several Buddhist canonical 
works” to the effect that Mahavlra had pre-deceased Buddha. In the 
Samgiti-SuUania^ Snripuita reports: “The Nigantrha N^taputia, 
friends, has just (adhuna) died at Pava.” In the Vdsadika-Suttantay 
it was Chimda who delivers the news of Malravira’s death to Ananda 
at Samagama in the Malla country. At this news, Anandii excl^iimcdj 
“Friend Chunda, this is a worthy subject to bring before the Exalted 
One” [Dialogues of the. Buddha^ III. 203 f]. Jarl Charpenticr holds 
\IA.^ I9J4^ P* 128] this statement in the Buddliist works to he founded 
on an "error. From Digha Nikaya (III !i f.). ir appears that the 
Buddhists thought that Pava where Mahavira died was the same Pava 
where the Buddha had stayed as the guest of Chundn the Smith on his 
way to Kusinara where he died. IJut the plnce where Mahavira died 
was another Pava called Aiajjhima Pava in the Kahja.'^iUra, now known 
as PavapUTi in Bihar Sharilf in Patna (li^oict In view, there 
should be no objection to the revised ctatc^: for tl;c N'Tvana of both 
Buddha and Mnhavira at 484 and .177 B. C. respf ciiveiy, especiilly jv, 
these lead to the acceptable date of 32? B C. lor Chimdragupta 
Maurya’s accession to sovereignty. For the other view, a reference 
may be made to my Hivdv finn (p, 230) 
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PARALLELISM BETWEEN ASOKA’S EDICTS AND 
KAUTILYA'S ABTHAISASTSA 

The purpose of this Appendix is to bring together the parallel 
passages in the Artha^dstra of Kautilya and the Inscriptions of Asoka 
so as to show to what extent they tlfrow light upon each othet, and 
may *bc considered as contemporary documents. The resemblance 
between the observations of Megasthencs and Kaut lya has been worked 
out thoroughly to prove or to disprove that they were contemporaries, 
but the resemblance between Kautilya’s work and Asoka’s Inscriptions 
waits to be worked out for the same purpose. The resemblance 
extends both to words and ideas, to technical terms as well as to 
institutions peculiar to Maur^kn polity. It may be set out as follows: 


A 8 oka *8 Edicts, 

1. Mahantntra^ a technical 
term for an officer of high rank 
occuring in many of the Edicts. 
They mention the Mahdmatra as 
being 

(а) in charge of cities like Isila, 
Samapa [KRE, II] or Kosambi 
[MPEji 

(б) associated with the princely 

Viceroys, as at Tosali [KRE. II], 
or at Suvarpagiri [MR£< 1 , 

Brahm.]; 

(c) placed m charge of over 
thousands of lives [KR£ II]; 

(d) deputed on quinquennial 
inspection of judicial administra- 
tion, as on other duties [lb]; 

(e) Heads of Departments as 
Dharma-Mahamatrasy or Striadh- 
yahaha-^Mahdmatras [RE. XII]; 

(f) Directors of different 
religious sects [RE. V; PE. VII; 
MPE]jand 

iff) Members of the Mantri- 
parishad to whom the king confides 
urgent matters [RE VI]. 

2. Devanampiye evark uha (or 
anapayali) [occuring in so many- 
edicts]. 


Kautilya's Arlha^asira, 

j. In the^ Artha^stray the 
Mahdmatra also figures as a 
minister [L 10, 12,13] and as the 
chief executive officer of a city 
under the title Nagarika-Mnhd- 
mdtra IIV. 5] = Mahamai(l-naya* 
laka of KRE. I, Jaugada, while Jbis 
status and influence will be evident 
from the fact that the seditious 
Mahdmatra is a cause of much 
concern to the king who has to 
send him out of the way [V.ij. 


2. Both these formulae are also 
mentioned by Kautiilya as appro- 
priate for royal orders The 
former is mentioned as one of the 
set phrases prescribed for what is 
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Nagala-viyohalaka [KRE I] 


4. la KRE. I, there, is a 
reference to judicial torture caus* 
iog death and to Asqka’s intention 
to check such abuses. 


5 . Nikho^mayua hedisameva 
vagam [KRE. I] - ‘depute a similar 
body of oflScers.* 

6 mahamata nikhamisamti 
anusayamim*' [/6]— ‘these Mah 9 - 
mstras would thus set out on tour.' 


7. Samaja [RE, I] of both 
objectionable and commendable 
kinds. 


8. Reference to import of 
medicinal herbs, roots, and fruits 
in RE. IL 

9. Dbadasavasabhisitena [RE. 
Ill] : the dates given in * the 
Edicts are all counted from Asoka’s 
coronation. 

10. Yuktas [RE III and else- 
where] and Pufushci'^ [PE. I, IV 
and VII] indicative of Government 
servants. 


Kautilya^s Artha^astra 

called by Kautilya a prajmpana<- 
4 a ana (writ of informatioP), while 
ajfla-lekha {mil of command) is 
mentioned a form of rajaSasana 
(royal decree) [II. 10]. 

3. Kauiil^ra [I. 12] has the 

expression Pauravyavaharika for 
one of the eighteen chief officers 
of the State. He has also the ex- 
pression Puramukhya [I. 16]. 

4. Kautilya also refers to the 
severity' of judicial torture of 
which the arbitrary and excessive 
applications and abuses he makes 
cfCDal [IV. 8; 9; i r]i 

5 The word Varga is also 
used in the same sense by Kautilya 
[I. It] {svarh svarh vargam). 

6. Kautilya uses the word 
niryana for the king’s tour [I 21]. 
He also refers to transfer of govern- 
ment servants (Yuktas) from one 
post to another to prevent embez- 
zlement [II. 9]. Some interpret 
the word anusaThy^na in the sense 
of ‘transfer.’ 

7. Kautilya in one passage 
[II. 25] refers to^utsava samaja and 
yatra where the drinking of wine 
was unrestricted for 4 days. This 
is the objectionable kind of samaja 
mentioned by Asoka, Kautilya also 
mentions the commendable kind 
of sama ja which it is the duty of 
the king to encourage [XIII. 5] . 

8. Kautilya [II 21], also 
encourages the import of seeds of 
useful and medicinal plants by 
exempting such import from lolls, 

9. Kautilya [II. 6] also applies 
the term rajavar sha to the ypr 
counted from the king’s coronation. 

10 Kautilya also uses the 
terms yuktayupaijukta and 
for Government servants [II. sj 
and. also the terms yogapurusha 
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[ 1 . 21]; V. 2] or yugyapurusha 
[VII. 4] in the sense of employees, 
[A commentator explains the term 
upayukta as an officer placed above 
the yuktas {yuktanarh upari niyuk^ 
tah)]. 

IT. Rajiike [Girnar RE. Ill] ii. Kaulilya [II. 6] uses the 
or Iiajuke (Mansehra). expression rajju chorarajjltifcha. 

He also mentions [IV. 13] an 
officer called chora-rajjuka=chora^ 
grahana niyukia^ i e., one whose 
duty was to apprehend thieves. 

12. A'paranta [RE. V], 12. Kau^ilya also mentions 

Aparanta as the region known for 
its elephants [II. 2] and rainfall 

[II, 24]. 

13. Reference to the Dharma- 13. Kau^ilya also recognises 

Mahamalras giving State help to the duty of the State to maintain 
the destitute and infirm by age the orphan, ^ decrepit, diseased, 
{anutheshu vriddheshu) RE- V. .afflicted and destitute [II. i]. 

14. Reference to unjust 14. Kau^ilya also [IV. 9.] 

imprisonment (handhana) ^ execu- mentions such abuses as (a) con- 
lion (vadha) and torture fining persons without reason 
(palibodha) of prisoners and to {mmruddhakamanukhyaya)^ (6) 
Asoka’s measures for checking putting them to unjust tortute 
such abuses in RE. X. (karmakarayuitah)^ (c) molesting 

them (parUdcfiayatah) and (d) 
causing their deaths (ghnatah) 

15. Reference in RE. VI to 15. The list of king’s duties 

Asoka’s readiness for public mentioned by Kautilya agrees 
business at all hours, even when with what is suggested hcae. E g ^ 
he is eating {hhnmjttmanasa), or the orodhana ot the Edict corres- 
in the harem {orodhantwhi), or ponds to f>ayila of Kau^ilya; 
inner apartments, or ranches hhuinjamanasd to snunabhojana; 
{v(jchamhi), or parks (uyattesu), uyanesu to svairavikctrai while as 

regards vraja, Kaulilya refers to 
the king’s duty of inspecting the 
horses, elephants, chariots and 
infantry as well as his livestock 
[I 19] In II 6, Kau^ily^ uses 
the term vraja of the Edict to 
include cows, buffaloes, goats, 
sheep, asses, camels, horses and 
mules. Lastly, as the Edict refers 
to the king going to his udyana 
for pleasure, Kautilya [II. 2] 
provides for mrigavana for the 
king for the same pleasure. 
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16. PrativedaJcas are mention- 
ed in RE. VI as otficers who are to 
keep the kin^ intormed about the 
affairs of his people. 

17. Mukhdo fiTiapayami »va- 
yarn dapakam [RE. VI]. 


18. Mention in RE. VI of the 
king referring an urgent matter 
[Qchuyilce (Girnar); atiyayike 
(Kal.si, Dhauli and Jaugada)] to 
the ■ Mahamatras and the 
Parishad, 


19 ^Nasti hi vre toso 
vf^iananilii aflia sarhiiranwya va 
katavyamate hi me sarvnlokahitam 

^Tasa ca puna (sa entile 
nsfanarh cha atha-i^aviimnid-cha 

^Nasti hi ka?/itHatara 7 h sarva- 

loka-hitaipa ’ 

[RE. VI]. 

20. DevSnampriya Priyadar^i 
Raja desires that in all places 
should reside people of diverse 
sects IRE. VII]. 


21. Reference to viharayatra 
and to mrigaya and similar diver- 
sions to which Asoka’s predecessors 
were addicted [RE. VIII]. 


Kautilya*s ArthoAustra 

16. Kautilya also speaks of the 
Intelligence Department of the 
administration manned by officers 
called Gudhapuru 8 has [\. 11-13]. 

17. Kautilya also mentions [II 
7] an officer called Dapaka who 
fixes and collects the amount of 
taxes to be paid by the Dayaka 
(taxpayer). 

18. Kautilya also enjoins : 
"Summoning the . Ministers and 
their Council {Mantriparishadam), 
the king shall speak to them on 
urgent matters {atyayike karye) 

all urgent matters should the 
king attend to (sarvamatyayikarh 
kdrynjh Srinuydt [I. 15, 19]. 

19. An echo of Kautilya [I. 
19]; ^Rajfio hi vrafamutthanafn 

praja sukhe sukham rajfiah 
prajdnum cha hiie hiiarh.,.* 

"Tasmannityotthito raja kurya- 
darthanu^asanam 1 Arthasya 

mlllamvt(hd 7 iam 


20. This is apparently against 
Kautilya’s injunctions that ^^Pash- 
andas md Chandalas are to dwell 
near the cremation ground (be- 
yond the city)’’ [II 4]. Elsewhere 
[II. 36], Kautilya also rule<! that no 
Pashan^dds could be accommoda- 
ted. in a Dharam^ula without the 
permission of the city officer, 
Oopa. and their abodes should be 
searched for suspicious characters. 

21. Kautilya gives us details 
about these. He provides for a re- 
served forest for the king’s vihara 
[II. 2) and discusses foully the 
merits of mrigaya [VIII. 3]. While 
Pi^una condemns it as a vyasajia 
or indulgence <?hicfly for its dan- 
gers to a king, Kautilya approves 
of it as a vyayama or healthy 
physical exercise which destroys 
the excess of phlegm, bile,, fat, 
and perspiration and improves 
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22 . Refeiencc to proper treat- 
nieui of servaniR and dependents 
((hsa-J^tnlaka) in several Edicts 
[RE. iX, XI, XIIL PE.. VII]; 
also 10 relations [MRE. II, RE. 
IV, and XI II I, friends, acquaint- 
ances and conipauioiis [RE. XIII] 
to whom Asoka also insists on 
liberality {dannm) [RE III and XI]. 


one’s marksmanship and knowledge 
of the temper of wild beasVs. This 
opinion, is, indeed, worthy of the 
Minister of Chandragupta Maurya 
whom the Greek writers also refer 
to as a warm lover of hunting. 

22. The details of such ‘‘proper 
treatment”, the rights and obliga- 
tions of ddsas and bhriiakas (also 
called karmakarns) are fully dis- 
cussed by Kaui;ilya. [III. 13 and 
14] in two chapters. According 
to him, a man became a slpe as 
a captive in war {dhvajahrtdh) or 
for inability to pay off debts 
incurred to meet domestic troubles 
or government demand for fines 
and court decrees. But such 
slavery for an Arya could always 
be redeemed. What Asoka means 
by ‘proper’ treatment’ of these 
slaves and paid servants may, 
therefore, be taken to be the treat- 
ment to which they were entitled 
under law as expounded by 
Kautilya. The law made penal 
the following offences against 
slavesy viz , (a) defrauding a slave 
of his property and privileges (b) 
misemploying him (such as making 
him carry corpses or sweep) or 
hurting or abusing him. As regards 
the Karmakaroy the law secured 
to him his wages under the agree- 
ment between him and his master 
which should be known to thier 
neighbours (karmakarasya karma-^ 
sambandhamasarina vidyuh). The 
amount of the wages was to be 
determined by the nature of the 
work and the time taken in doing 
it. Non-payment of such wages 
was fined. The bhfiiaka was also 
entitled to his vetana or legal 
wages and to some concession if 
he was incapacitated for work 
{aAaktah) or put to ugly work 
(kutsita karma) or was ill or in 
distress {vyadhau vyasane). It is 
thus clear that the full content of 
Asoka’s repeated injunctions in his 
Edicts for ‘proper treatment of 
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slaves and dependents* can only 
be uno ;rstood in the light of the 
details of such treatment as given 
by Kautilya. In another chapter 
[IL I.], Kautilya lays down as the 
king’s duty to correct {vinayatii 
grdhayet) those who neglect their 
duty towards slaves and relatives 
(dUsahitalcahandhUnaSrir^Daid) and 
punishes with a fine the person of 
means not supporting his wife and 
children, father and mother, minor 
brothers or widowed sisters and 
daughters. Asoka is always insis- 
ting on the support of one’s 
relations. Kautilya’s details thus 
give a meaning to Asoka’s 
seemingly general and pious 
exhortations, most of which were 
really of the nature of legal obliga- 
tions which could not be disowned 
or violated with impunity. 

23. Tadatvayc ayatirje chOi* in 23. Kautilya also uses the 
RE. X — *in the present time and expression tadatve cha ay^tyash 
in the future.’ cha in V i and 4. 


24. The officer called vacha 24. Some light is thrown on 
(t;rac^a) b amika in HE. Xll. the meaning of this obscure and 

peculiar word by Kautilya. If 
vracha (also used ii) RE. VT.) is 
taken to be same as the word 
vroja, the expression Vraja^-bhn^ 
mfka would mean the otficer>ia- 
charge of Vraja. Kautilya [II. 6] 
defines V raja as a department of 
administration under the Samd- 
haria dealing with iKc live-stock 
of the country, cqipprising kine, 
buffaloes, ^oats, 'sheep, asses, 
camels, horses and mules But the 
Inscription refers to the Vraja^ 
bh^mika os an officer created by 
Asoka for the purpose of promot- 
ing toleration and in that case, 
he must be some such officer as 
had to deal not with the dumb 
animals but rather with human 
beings for whom such moral 
teaching was suitable The word 
vraja suggests that these might be 
the people of the rural parts, the 
pedestrians a id pilgrims along the 
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high roads, or in the rest-bousesr 
which Asoka was so liberal in 
providing for facilities of travelling. 
Now Kaytilya in n i lays down 
as the king’s duty the protection 
of the highways of ccmmcrce 
(vanik paiham) ‘from molestation 
by courtiers, tax-collectors (kar- 
mika)^ robbers and Wardens of 
the Marches (Anta-pQla), and 
from damage by herds of cattle, 
and of the live-stock of the country 
(paauvrajun) from robbers, tigers, 
poisonous creatures and diseases.’ 
Thus an officer like the Vraja- 
bhumika might very well be 
needed for discharging this duly 
and obligation of the king in 
respect of the pa^uvraja and 
vanikpatha^ an officer in charge 
of cattle and communications 
including trade-routes by both 
land and sea {sthala-patha vari- 
paihaficha) [Kau^ilya, II. 37]. 
The Viviiadhyaksha of Kautilya 
[II. 34] corresponds to such an 
officer. His duty was to establish 
wells and tanks, groves of flower- 
and fruit-trees in arid {anudake) 
tracts, to keep the roads in order, 
arrest thieves, see to the safety of 
caravans of merchants and to 
protect cattle. 


25. The officers called Stru 
adhyaksha’^MdhQtncdTas in RE. 


XII, 


25. Kautilya [I. 10] also refers 
to Mahdmdiraa who v;ere attach- 
ed to the royal harem. As they 
had to deal with women, the 
special qualification emphasised 
for them is stxual p’^rity (Aramo- 
padhaSuddhan) and they arc to be 
placed in charge of the places of 
pleasure both in the capital and 
outside [bahyahhyantaravihara- 
rakehasu}. In passing, it may be 
noted that the word bahya of 
Kautilya occurs also in RE. V. in 
the expression ^*Hida cha (or 
PafrOliputs cha) h&hihsu cha 
nayaleeuP The Sirt^adhyaksha 
of the Edict may be also compared 
with the Oanikudhyokska of 
Kautilya [II. 27]. 
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Asoka^s Edicts, 

26. Reference in RE. XIII to 
Asoka’s conquest of forest-folks 
{atavi or aiaviyo). 


27. Reference in RE. XIII 10 
Dharma-vijaya . 


28. Meniion of officers called 
Anta-Mohnmairaff in PF V. 


29. List of protected creatures 
in PB. V. 


Kautilya *8 Artha^astra, 

26. It is interesting to find 
that Kautilya [XilE 5l mentions 
two kinds of conquest, viz., (1) the 
conquest of the Afovyadi or 
foresters and (2) the conquest of 
settled territory (gramodi). He 
places the atavyadi under the 
administration of special officers 
called the Atavipala [I. 16 etc.]. 

27. It is interesting to note 
that Kaafilya [XII. I] distinguishes 
three classes of conquerors viz., 
(a) the Dkarma-vijayi who is 
satisfied wiih the mere obeisance 
of the conquered; (6) the Lobha- 
vijayi whose greed has to be satis* 
fied by the surrender of territory 
and treasure; and (c) the Asura^ 
vijayi who would demand the 
surrender of not merely territory 
and treasure, but also of the sons 
and wives of the conquered 
enemy, and even taking away his 
life. 

28. Kautilya [II. 4] mentions 
Anla-palas among the eighteen 
Tirihaa or Heads of Departments 
in the administration. 

29. It is interesting to note 
that Kautilya [II. 26] also gives a 
list of protected creatures {pradia* 
tabhayanaw^ among which are 
included in common with this 
Edict the following, viz,, Haiiisa, 
Chakravak, $uka, Marika, and 
other auspicious creatures 
galyah). It may be also noted 
that though Kautilya dees not 
make his list of protected creatures 
as exhaustive as the Edict, he 
lays down the principle of such 
protection which is only applied 
in the Edict to individual cases 
mentioned. According to that 
principle, those creatures, beasts, 
birds and fishes, are to be protect- 
ed which do not prey upon other 
living creatures (apravritta-vadha^ 
ttam), as also those which Mre 
regarded as auspicious (rnalt- 
galyah) )jKe the cow. On this 
principle, Kaufilya also generally 
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30. Reference to prohibition of 
slaughter of life on the three 
Chaturi^asis and on the Tishya 
fullmoon day. 


3 1 . ^Nagavana* elephant forest 
as mentioned in PE. V. 


32. Reference to 25 jail- 
deliveries in PE. V. 


33. Asoka’s concern for the 
Ajivikas as expressed in PE. YU 
and also in the grant to them of 
the cave-dwelliogs. 


34. Dtvi Kumnlanam in PE. 

Vll. 


35* Asoka’s control over the 
harem through, bis officers called 
Dharma-Jfa^dmatroa and Strl- 
adhyaksha-Mahnmutras as dcscrib* 
cd in RE. V, XII and PE Vll. 


KautiXya'a ArihtUnslra 

forbids under penalty the killing 
of the calf> the bull and the milch- 
cow even among the animals that 
did not come under the usual 
protected class {vatso Vfiaho 
dkenu^chaishQm avadhya}^), 

30. Kauplya [XIIL 5] has the 
following corresponding prohibi- 
tion. “The king should prohibit 
the slaughter of animals for half a 
month during the period oiChatur 
masya^ for fouf nights on the fulU 
moon days, and for one night to 
mark the date of his birth or 
celebrate the anniversary of his 
conquest.” 

31. Kautilya mentions Nuga^ 
vana * and has a chapter on 
Nugapanadhyaksha, Superinten- 
dent of elephant forests [11, 2 and 

31] 

32 Kautilya [IT, 36] refers to 
such jail-deliveries in ‘ celebration 
of the king’s birthday. The 
prisoners to be thus occaaionally 
liberated were sdcctcd from **thc 
juvenile, aged, diseased 'and 
helpless {hQJa-vfddha-vyudkitn* 
anothanam) ” Similar grounds 
of release are also mentioned in 
RE. V. Good conduct in jail might 
also merit release according to 
Kautilya [lb,], 

33 Kautilya [III 20] shows 
his Brahmanical prejudice against 
them by branding them along 
with the Buddhists (SakyajivakOdin) 
as being unworthy of entertain- 
ment at any ceremony connected 
with the gods or ancestors 
(^vapifrikdryeshu). 

34. The word Devi for queen 
is also used by Kautilya [I xo], 
as well as the word Kuma ra for a 
prince [I. 20]. 

35. Kautilya [ 1 . 20] acquaints 
us with the administrative arrange- 
ments for the royal harems of the 
day. The Antajhpura with its 
inmates, the avarodhaa {c£* aro^ 
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dkana of RE. Vl)9 ms placed 
uoder a military guard, the 
^fUarvaf^^iJba^ainya, and civil 
officers, the AbhyogSrikas^ comprise 
iog both males and females, wh9 
regulated all commooications 
between the harem and the . out- 
side world. It may be noted that 
Rautilya does not permit -the 
muftia and j€(iila ascetics (prob* 
ably the Buddhists and Jaios) 
access to the harem. He calls the 
chief officer of the harem Antar- 
variisiha [V. 3] corresponding to 
stri-adhyakshmahUtniHra 


^hlr Note X hava adapted from, my Affiioloon ilia aut> ject oonir fbuted 
to the Lahore Semipn of the All-Xndia OxieoMd Ck>iifWenee for 1080. 
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